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PREFACE 


Tuis book is born out of a conviction which can be stated 
in either of two ways. It can be expressed by saying that any 
living form of religion has its education, and cannot possibly 
avoid having it. To put it the other way, any effective religious 
education flows out of living religion. 

Christianity is no exception in this respect. Wherever Chris- 
tianity has “‘lived,” whether in ancient or medieval times, or 
in Protestantism with its many branches, it has created its own 
distinctive kind of education. Accordingly, neither the history 
nor the philosophy of Christian education can profitably be 
considered as if it were the history or the philosophy of only 
that and nothing more. Christian education is embedded in 
something far greater than itself; so must its history and its 
philosophy be, if either is to be adequate. 

While the material in the following pages is presented pri- 
marily as history, that history, it will be evident throughout, 
is full of implications for a philosophy of Christian education 
in the present. The material is offered, then, first as history 
standing in its own right, but also as a body of considerations 
which are relevant to any competent philosophy of Christian 
education in later times. 

At the outset I supposed the entire subject could be treated 
in one volume of reasonable size, which would bring the ac- 
count into the twentieth century. Of course it could, after a 
fashion; but I had to discover that it could be so only at the 
cost of unsupported assertions, so general in character as to 
obscure most of their meaning. It has therefore seemed better 
to present this much of the material now. 

A large part of the immediate preparation of the book was 
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done while on sabbatic leave during the year 1939—40. For 
that reason the material itself is freighted with so many per- 
sonal associations that acknowledging them at all adequately 
would make a book itself. But at the least I cannot refrain 
from mentioning these. I am grateful to the Board of Directors 
of the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary for the privilege of 
the leave, and to the Faculty for their coóperation in the 
arrangements which make a leave possible. It was my good 
fortune during the time to have full access to the Library of 
the Divinity School of Harvard University, and to the Harvard 
College Library. The unlimited courtesies shown at both 
Libraries make the memory of working in those great collec- 
tions a pleasant one indeed, but I wish especially to thank 
Dean Willard L. Sperry, Miss Jannette Newhall, and Mr. 
Robert H. Haynes. My family and I have a deeper conception 
of the meaning of gracious hospitality, thanks to President and 
Mrs. Everett C. Herrick, of Andover Newton Theological 
School, and the Faculty families of that institution; and to 
the Reverend Boynton Merrill, D. D., and many members of 
the congregation of the Second Church in Newton. 

To Mr. R. P. Morris at Yale University, to Dr. Lucy W. 
Markley at Union Theological Seminary, to Dr. L. T. Cris- 
mon at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louis- 
ville, and to Miss Louise Conn at the Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary, I am indebted for many kindnesses in making 
books available. Professor Harry A. Wolfson of Harvard was 
exceedingly gracious in sharing his limitless knowledge of 
Jewish religion and scholarship. The Reverend Allen Caba- 
niss, Ph.D., of Columbia, Mississippi, gave valued suggestions 
regarding the meaning of certain passages in medieval Latin, 
as did Professor William D. Chamberlain, my colleague, in 
connection with passages in Greek by a Gnostic author. 

Tn spite of the kindly offices of these friends, to say nothing 
of those men past and present whom I know chiefly or only 
through their writings, I can hardly hope to have avoided all 
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mistakes in statements of facts. As for errors of interpretation, 
where they may occur, each must carry his own burden; but 
at least it is possible to do that while also hoping for correc- 
tions in the interest of a cause far greater than any individual. 

To the publishers, whose permissions to quote copyrighted 
material are acknowledged in each instance, sincere apprecia- 
tion is expressed. 

Biblical quotations usually are from the American Stand- 
ard Version of the Revised Edition, and are used by permis- 
sion of the International Council of Religious Education. 

For the making of the index to this volume I am indebted 
to Mr. Tom Baker, now a Senior student for the ministry, who 
shares with me in the hope that the book may thus be made 
more useful. Equally I am indebted to Messrs. Tom Duncan 
and Walter Bader for assistance with the proof reading. 

Janice H. Moore has placed me under lasting obligation 
by her assistance in the preparation of the manuscript, and 
still more so, if that is possible, by her collaboration as the 
book was passing through the press. 

President Frank H. Caldwell, by his interest in the year of 
leave and in this book, has increased my awareness of our 
ever deepening comradeship. 

To Mr. Victor Campbell, with the Macmillan Company 
until he entered the United States Navy; to Mr. R. L. DeWil- 
ton, Miss Ellen F. Shippen, and Miss Susan S. Prink, my 
appreciation for those numberless courtesies which have made 
the details of publishing the book a pleasure. 

Most of all, to Helen Hardwicke Sherrill for your great 
help in the making of the book, as in all things else: Thank 
you. 

Lewis J. SHERRILL 
Louisville, Kentucky 
August, 1943 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


To REACH the deepest understanding of Christian education, 
whether in history or at the present, one must begin with Chris- 
tianity itself and proceed thence to education. For Christian 
education did not come to being as a body of devices set up 
apart from a living church. Rather, Christian education flows 
forth out of something far greater than itself, that is, out of a 
living religion. It is best understood in that context, related 
to the only organism which is able to give it vitality. 

This being so, the historical approach in studying Christian 
education is especially rewarding. By that approach it becomes 
evident that education is an inherent necessity in Christianity, 
so much so that Christianity cannot continue to exist without 
education. And on the other hand it is made equally plain that 
"Christian" education apart from a living Christian faith is 
but sounding brass, or, less impressive still, merely a tinkling 
cymbal. These two, Christian faith and Christian education, 
whom God has joined together and man has so often sought to 
put asunder, are best seen in their intimate marriage, by means 
of history. 

But the history of the church is long, and its sources are 
abundant. Principles must be found for selecting from a vast 
body of material, otherwise one is bogged down at the outset, 
and will never get beyond puttering about among antiquities. 

In search of such principles we may begin with the proposi- 
tion that the Christianity of a given time and place governs the 
nature of the authentic education which a church then and 
there carries out. A church may, indeed, be doing many other 
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things and calling them by the name of education. But its 
authentic education consists of its impact upon people. And 
that impact on persons grows out of the active body of con- 
victions held. 

We therefore need a simple basis for classifying and study- 
ing the beliefs of Christianity as these beliefs, in turn, pour 
over into life by means of education. In religion generally 
we may distinguish four perennial efforts of religious men, 
which provide a convenient basis for a comparative study 
both of beliefs and of education. These efforts are: the attempt 
to discern the nature of the Supreme Being, the attempt to 
discover how he manifests himself most significantly, the 
attempt to know what his will for men is, and the attempt to 
identify and secure the ultimate values of the universe. The 
living, functioning answers which a folk give to those four 
questions comprise the foundations of their religious educa- 
tion. 

Christians, as other men, have sought to explore those ques- 
tions. But Christianity has its own unique answers to those 
inquiries. 

There is much common ground among the answers given 
by Christianity to each of the questions, in different periods 
of history. But factors of stress and neglect, together with 
emerging new meaning, have so operated that the resulting 
combination of functioning beliefs has not been the same in 
any two periods. And as with the beliefs, so with the educa- 
tion; it has not been the same in any two periods. 

Accordingly, Christian education is not to be conceived as 
one definitive body of content, nor as one set of procedures. 
A good understanding of the history of Christian education 
will do much to deliver us from that brand of educational 
orthodoxy which sets up its own definition of “Christian” 
education and then outlaws from the true fold all who do not 
conform in theory and in practice. For by the historical ap- 
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proach one discovers how multiform Christian education 
actually is. 


THE METHOD 


It is proposed, then, that in studying the history of Chris- 
tian education we give attention especially to convictions re- 
garding the nature of the Supreme Being, his most significant 
manifestations of himself, his will for men, and the supreme 
values of existence. Convictions in these four areas we shall 
regard as being foundations of Christian education at a given 
time and place. This is a method which seeks the basic mean- 
ings of life as these meanings pour over into oncoming gen- 
erations through education. 

Such a method inevitably requires enough attention to the 
history of Christianity itself to keep it evident that Christian 
education did not exist in isolation from a living religion. 
Persons thoroughly familiar with the history of the church 
will not need to be reminded of that background, and may 
regard the recounting of it as superfluous. But, after all, such 
persons are relatively few. And those whose interest is chiefly 
in the historical perspective for Christian education will thus, 
it is hoped, be more readily aided to keep a sense of the in- 
separable relation between the nature of Christianity itself, 
and its education. 


THE SCOPE 


This volume begins with Hebrew origins, and takes the 
account down to about the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
It is the writer’s hope that he may follow it with another 
volume at a later time, completing what is here begun. 

But the period under view, taking in much more than two 
thousand years, stands in its own right. It has the advantage 
also of yielding a fairly complete cycle of thought and prac- 
tice in regard to Christian education. 
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For, on the positive side, it reveals uniquely well the cor- 
respondence between a changing Christianity and its changing 
education, each changing until at last both of them thoroughly 
violate the original premises of Christianity itself. And yet 
it will be seen that both the church and its education carry 
within themselves the necessity of a rebirth. 

On the negative side, this long period shows exceptionally 
well the futility of attempting to remake the education apart 
from a rebirth of the church itself. : 

And these arrayed centuries, so rich in their own history, 
are equally fertile in their suggestiveness concerning points 
at which our own major choices must be made when we are 
concerned with the philosophy and the practice of Christian 
education, today and tomorrow. 


CHAPTER II 


EDUCATION AMONG THE HEBREWS* 


FOUNDATIONS FOR CHRISTIANITY 


IN THE ancient city of Jaresh archaeologists have found 
that underneath a Byzantine church of the sixth century were 
the remains of a still older synagogue." This discovery in 
stone suggests what took place in men’s spirits within the 
Christian church during the first centuries of the Christian era. 

As for the theology of the two religions, both the similari- 
ties and the differences attracted attention from the earliest 
days of Jesus’ ministry. But the influence of the older religion 
upon Christianity in the sphere of education, while often ex- 
amined, has never become a familiar subject in the church. 
From Judaism much was taken over into the theory and 
practice of Christian education, as quietly as Christian preach- 
ing and Christian worship replaced Judaistic teaching and 
worship in many of the synagogues. Other elements in this 
heritage, however, could not be so easily domesticated in the 
Christian church. 

But even apart from such considerations, the education of 
the Hebrews and the Jews” furnishes a vivid example of an 
education which flowed forth readily and naturally from the 
character of the religion and social life of a people. It well 
deserves being examined, both in its own right, and for its 
influence upon Christian education. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EDUCATION 


The checkered history of this people would provide even 
more information regarding education than it does, if we 


* Citations are given in the Notes at the end of the volume. 
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could trace the development of their rich body of educational 
practice through successive periods of relatively short duration. 
This cannot be done with any high degree of dependability. 
But the main lines of the development stand out if we con- 
sider, first, the education of the Hebrews prior to the exile, 
as we shall do in this chapter; and second, the education of 
the Jews after that event, which will be traced in the next 
chapter. 

The first period reaches from the earliest days to about 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. It em- 
braces the widest variety of external circumstances among 
the Hebrews. Before the settlement in Palestine their life is 
depicted as semi-nomadic. After the conquest it became agri- 
cultural, with people established in permanent homes, engaged 
in many occupations. A monarchy was set up and large 
projects associated both with peace and with war were under- 
taken. Then followed the division of the kingdom; with the 
weakening of both realms and loss of independence, leading 
to the end of the northern kingdom, the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and the captivity. 

Beneath these sweeping changes in outward circumstances, 
the education shows certain common features. Throughout this 
period there were no schools in the formal sense; education 
took place in the midst of living. The family was the chief 
educational institution. The teachers of first importance were 
parents, prophets, priests, sages, and poets. 

The teaching began, for a given individual, in early child- 
hood; but it went far beyond that, and included much that we 
now call adult education. For priest and prophet were teach- 
ers, as we have said, but primarily they were teachers of 
adults. So were the scribes who, after the exile, become an 
important new factor in Jewish education. 

Further, the education exhibited one of the rarest combina- 
tions. Through early education given in informal fashion 
within the family, it led to emotional stability in religion. But 
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by the constant stirring up of adult thought in regard to that 
same religion, it not only encouraged stability, but it also 
compelled the growth of ideas within the religion. With the 
passing of time a definite body of content to be taught came 
into the education of the young. But the education of the 
Jewish people still did not lose its touch of genius, for it con- 
tinued to combine the education of the young, with that of 
adults as well. And it secured early stability through educa- 
tion within the family, yet without enclosing the maturing 
person in a system of ideas where growth was impossible. 

These general characterizations should now be examined in 
some of their particulars. And in order to see Hebrew educa- 
tion as far as may be from within, it is preferable to consider 
the adults before one seeks to view the education of children 
and youth. 


SEEKING THE WILL OF GOD 


In any society where a divine being or beings are a reality 
to the mind of the adults, there is constant occasion to ask, 
“What does that Being wish me to do in this choice I must 
make here and now?" Such a question, born out of the neces- 
sities of daily life, touches off many another kindred one— 
How will he make known to me what he wishes? How may I 
be perfectly sure about it? Why should he wish me to do this, 
and not that? What is his nature, after all? 

Inquiries of such a kind were active in the thought of the 
ancient Hebrews, as is evident on page after page of the Old 
Testament. Nor were such questions asked only by the spe- 
cialists in religion. The prophet and the priest could come to 
hold the place they did among this race, partly because so 
many persons were asking this kind of question. 

The Old Testament has many vivid reminders of the mani- 
fold ways in which the men and women of those days sought to 
know the will of the beings who, in their eyes, peopled their 
world.* Trees, rivers and springs, mountains, caves, and 
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stones, could either be worshiped or regarded as the habitat 
of superior beings. Moon and stars could either be worshiped 
or regarded as having direct influence upon fertility of the 
soil or upon disease. There could be household gods, portable 
objects which might be stolen to the dismay of the owner,* 
and the custom of keeping them survived at least as late as 
the time of David, being known in his household.’ The dead 
could be considered as still surviving, with supernatural pow- 
ers over the living. 

Further, beliefs and practices of a magical nature to coerce 
the will of higher beings are in evidence, such as the shooting 
of an arrow in the direction of the enemy’s country to ensure 
victory, the use of the curse as a word of power against an 
enemy, or the employment of mandrakes and philters to 
control the love response. Children were burned to propitiate 
the gods. The ordeal could be used, or the lot, to secure a 
decision upon some question which men were unable to 
answer, but whose need of solving pressed upon them. The 
world which they knew could easily be regarded as peopled 
by gods and spirits, with localities within which they were 
superior or supreme. Ritual acts to keep on good terms with 
the gods of a region could be viewed as the safest policy. And 
breaking in upon them repeatedly could come the word of the 
ecstatic who professed to make known the divine will. It was 
a serious enough search for answers to the question, “What 
is the will of God or the gods?" 

The priest was a familiar figure in the religious life of the 
Hebrews. Individuals serving in that capacity are mentioned 
long before the national priesthood came into existence. And 
sacrifices appear to have been offered from the earliest days. 

The priests served to provide a part of the answers to the 
questions regarding the will and nature of God. For their 
function was to mediate between the people and God. Atten- 
tion naturally fastens on their role of propitiating God by 
means of sacrifices; thus it is easy to overlook the fact that in 
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the ancient period one of the principal duties of the priest 
was to discover the divine will and enunciate it to the people. 
Lods, indeed, holds that originally this was the chief duty 
of the priest." The same function of the priesthood was con- 
tinued symbolically long after its significance was largely lost 
in the priestly ritual and taken over, for all practical pur- 
poses, by other persons. For the ephod, earlier worn by any 
person engaged in solemn religious exercises in the presence 
of the deity, appears to have contained lots—the Urim and 
Thummim—by which the divine will might be ascertained. 
The use of the ephod was finally limited to the high priest, 
as the only person authorized to represent the people in the 
immediacy of the divine presence. Thus in the ritual of the 
priesthood even at its height, the function of inquiring into 
the divine will was not lost, though indeed carried in a sym- 
bolical form.’ 

After the codifying of the priestly law, the priests’ duty in 
connection with the sacrifices takes preéminence. But even 
then it is often the priest, especially the high priest, who re- 
ceives and announces the divine revelation." And the priest 
still has some of the functions of a teacher, over and beyond 
the gradually symbolized duty of inquiring directly as to the 
will of God. They were sent out to teach “the book of the law” 
in a time of reform.’ According to a Deuteronomic provision 
it was their duty to read the law publicly at the time when the 
year of release and the feast of tabernacles coincided,” and 
they could be referred to as “they that handle the law." * 
People had the right to “seek the law at his mouth,” as from 
a messenger of God; ^ and in difficult controversies he was to 
settle the case and teach the contestants the law.” 

Through the sacrifices themselves, the priests also taught. 
The system of sacrifices was a powerful, if indirect, way of 
setting forth the nature of God, impressing this teaching upon 
young and old as words alone could not have done. Hints of 
the response, gleaned from the Old Testament records, suggest 
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a people whose worship was no tame affair of nodding heads, 
but one of awe as they sensed a Presence utterly beyond man’s 
comprehending, yet a God to whom the way was open. The 
liturgy of the Jewish people in post-Biblical days keeps the 
note of quietly, exquisitely worded reverence before the 
Eternal One. And the same sense of holiness in God, before 
whom one must needs do deepest homage, runs through the 
Pauline writings and the Epistle to the Hebrews, as these men 
strive to reinterpret the ancient worship of God and yet keep 
its deeper meanings. The full significance of this indirect 
aspect of the teaching function of the priesthood becomes 
apparent only in the next period, that of Jewish education. 
But at least it was latent whenever, and however simply, the 
priest offered sacrifice. 

But the Hebrew was not content to rely solely upon priestly 
teaching and sacrificial ritual, in his search for the will of 
the divine Being. He was confronted daily with events which 
he longed to have interpreted to him, in their own setting. 

One phase of this search was through divination, as prac- 
ticed outside the priesthood. This was a quest for the divine 
will by means of interpreting ordinary events, or events espe- 
cially selected to serve such a purpose. 

Dreams, for example, are frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament, showing how eagerly many people sought to know 
whether in sleep they might have received a “word of the 
Lord.” At times the interpretation of dreams constituted an 
approved and important way of discovering the divine will. 
But one inherent difficulty prevented an elaborate develop- 
ment of this method of ascertaining that will. To interpret the 
dream required a man with a divine gift especially suited to 
that purpose. It was too circuitous a route for ordinary people 
to rely upon, and perhaps it is significant that we often see 
the method employed by highly placed personages who could 
afford an interpreter. 

So the quest through divination turned also into many other 
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channels. The shooting of an arrow and the casting of lots 
were approved ways of seeking to learn which course one 
should pursue. The divining rod apparently was a well-known 
device for seeking counsel of powers stronger than man." 
Events as commonplace as the first word uttered by a person 
whom one might meet, were regarded as giving guidance in 
deciding a line of action. 

And hovering in the background, one senses in the Old 
Testament literature the irrepressible effort to communicate 
with superior beings or to influence their action, by such 
means as astrology, witchcraft, wizardy, necromancy, sorcery, 
and the like. The frequent injunctions against all such sug- 
gests that these methods flourished underground long after 
they had been formally condemned." 

Yet none of these means of learning the will of God was 
satisfying to the Hebrew. He was constantly seeking for a 
living human voice which he could confidently hear as bring- 
ing him, in simple and intelligible language, words conveying 
the will of God. 

Among the Hebrews there was a class of men known as 
nebiim, or speakers, who uniquely fulfilled the function of 
uttering the divine will to the people. At times such a 
one bore the name of roeh, or seer. This speaker or seer is the 
prophet. He was not primarily a judge or a priest, and often 
was neither. His function was to speak forth for God, whether 
regarding the immediate present or the distant future. Either 
a man or a woman could be a prophet, although a man in that 
capacity was more frequent. At any time he might have occa- 
sion to act as mouthpiece and messenger for some utterance 
with which he felt overpowered. 

Many cults of the East encouraged various forms of ecstasy 
as a state during which the individual or the group was be- 
lieved to give special manifestation of divine power. One 
Phoenician god, for example, was called “the Baal (Lord) 
of the Dance." Such ecstatic orgies were familiar among the 
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Canaanites; for instance, the Baal of Tyre had bands of 
prophets of the orgiastic type." Whether from these influences 
or from other causes, the Hebrew people also had their ec- 
statics. A band of these is described ^ as coming down from 
a high place with psaltery and timbrel, pipe and harp. 

In the time of Elisha the prophets were organized into com- 
munities. Established in small colonies, they had a common 
table," and engaged in manual labor.” They were known as 
“Sons of the Prophets,” ** which is equivalent to saying they 
belonged to the prophets’ guild or brotherhood.” In earlier 
English usage these communities were often referred to as 
“schools of the prophets,” or sometimes as “colleges of the 
prophets,” evidently reflecting the fact that colleges or even 
universities in Europe were originally guilds of students. 

These groups of prophets represent what may be called a 
belief in collective inspiration. When they were prophesying 
they seem to have acted as a group. An outsider might be 
swept into an attitude of sympathy and kinship with the atti- 
tude of the group, until he was “turned into another man," ^ 
even though his character was recognized as scarcely fitting 
him to take the role.” 

The esteem in which the prophets were held is evidence of 
the place they had in common life. True, irrepressible chil- 
dren might taunt them," perhaps because of their different 
appearance, but this was far from being their usual lot. Food 
was brought them in abundance." A room in the house was 
ready against the day when they might pass that way and need 
lodging." Handsome presents from those who might need 
their help, were thought to be quite in order.” The prophet 
heading such a group was considered equal to an army of 
chariots and horsemen.” A king could say to a nameless mem- 
ber of such a community, “Come home with me and refresh 
thyself,” while the prophet himself could decline a king's 
invitation." 

And the people turned to these “‘sons of the prophets” or 
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to their leading spirit, in every sort of need. Men or women 
of any rank sought them, especially in emergency, hoping to 
receive through them some “word of the Lord,” whether by 
lip or by tangible deed. Apparently there were accepted times 
for consulting them, monthly or perhaps as often as weekly." 
One student of Hebrew history suggests that the practice of 
resorting frequently or even regularly to a living prophet was 
the germ from which the synagogue was later to develop.” 
In any event there was a widely felt need for divine guidance, 
and men sought for a living oracle of God. 

In that ancient quest, Israel’s signal contribution came 
through the individual prophet. The interpretation of omens, 
and the phenomena of group inspiration, had their part to 
play. But it was Israel’s genius not to make these her prin- 
cipal dependence in the effort to know the will of God through 
a human voice. Rather, they may have helped to pave the way 
for the towering individual. For the people had long been 
familiar with the conception that human mind might be the 
vehicle for divine revelation, and human voice the channel 
for its utterance. They were thus the more ready to credit a 
man’s claim that God had spoken to him. The long search for 
an interpretation of events through divination, made them the 
better prepared to hear a man who spoke forth from God to 
interpret the meaning of history in the making. 

But the individual prophet sounded a deeper note. His pro- 
found ethical tone and his probing spiritual insight struck 
answering chords in the disinherited, the victims of injustice, 
the sincere official, or the simple man at his affairs. Whoever 
was desirous of justice and a vision of God, heard in the 
words of the individual prophet a God who was above and not 
beneath the best that man could conceive in earth or heaven. 

The story of these prophets is too well known to need re- 
counting in this connection. Their significance for all later 
history can hardly be overstated. But here it is important to 
see the four better-known prophets and the other twelve, 
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against this background of the long, hungry, and often futile 
search by the Hebrew people for a way by which they might 
know the will of God, and understand his character. It was 
especially their role to speak forth for God in times of de- 
generacy, or in times of national danger. Even more signif- 
icant, the prophet could speak of unfulfilled possibilities in 
one man or in a race. He could stir popular thought, making 
it reach out beyond the limitations of the sacrificial system. 
He could teach richer conceptions of the nature of God. And 
he could expand the understanding of human duty until men 
saw it was never set forth in any mere letter of the law. 

Thus both priest and prophet were media through which 
men received light in their search to know the will of God. 
But the mind of the priest was different from the mind of 
the prophet, and so with their contribution to men's under- 
standing of God. 

The priest, starting from the same questions as confronted 
the prophet, developed his answers through altar and sacrifice. 
Ritual conveyed his reply. Simple actions, caught up out of 
current life and performed before the altar, were suffused 
with new meanings. These meanings were all the more sug- 
gestive because performed with a sense of being in the pres- 
ence of Deity as at no other time, on hallowed occasions, and 
in places set apart for such use. 

The prophet spoke in the conviction that God conveys his 
word to man through happenings, when and where they take 
place, in their native setting, scattered through man's daily 
affairs. But increasingly he turned to some form of inner ex- 
perience as the most dependable and direct means of receiv- 
ing knowledge of the will of God. Increasingly also he made 
moral worthiness a condition without which it was vain to 
seek the mind of God. 

The priest taught men how they might approach God and 
gain his favor. The prophet taught that God was already ac- 
tively seeking man, that his power and his gifts were ready as 
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soon as the soul of man is receptive. The priest, focussing 
Israel's eyes upon the altar, encouraged the belief that this 
was God’s people. They had been chosen both to receive his 
revelation and to do his will. With that belief came exaltation 
of heart, and higher courage. But the prophet lifted men’s eyes 
to farther horizons. He taught them to see God’s reign and 
purpose as extending far beyond Israel’s little confines. And, 
far harder for them to understand, he taught that God’s love 
also embraced people who had never bowed before Israel’s 
altars. 

The priest laid foundations for sacrament and liturgy, those 
rich ways of conveying spiritual meaning by catching up the 
familiar act sprung forth from the common life, consecrating 
it to a new use, and presenting it to God as worship. The 
prophet gave moral content to inward illumination, thus lay- 
ing foundations for fertile ways of teaching that spiritual 
meaning can be discerned anywhere because it exists every- 
where. It does not wait to be brought into the sanctuary for 
hallowing, for God has made things clean to those who will 
think them so and see through their outward shell. He taught, 
too, that the soul which is sufficiently disciplined can see God 
without the aid of any symbols, whether in word, image, or 
act. Such a soul can commune with God as friend with friend. 

Both these sets of teachings, from priest and from prophet, 
were brought to bear upon the mind of the Hebrew adult. And 
however simply or profoundly the teaching is put, the one is 
in conflict with the other. It is often said that such a conflict 
is exceedingly unfortunate, the one being a check and the 
other a spur upon spiritual life. Quite as frequently it is 
implied that religion can never reach its best levels until one 
or the other has triumphed. 

Such a view of these conflicting trends in Israel's history 
leaves out of account the noble growth in the religion which 
came during the very time when these two were being carried 
along side by side in the life and thought of one people. The 
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significance of that fact for the religious group in its theology, 
its worship, and its education, was immense. By means of this 
conflict men’s minds were steadily being pricked from their 
“dogmatic slumber,” as they sought to resolve the conflict. 
Both elements were permitted to remain in the one religion, 
even if there should be open hostility between priest and 
prophet. Thus there was actual encouragement to conflict in 
the mind of the common worshiper. And at the very same 
time this race continued to reach new insights which today 
are suited to all men everywhere, Jew or Gentile. 

This hospitality to differing ways of teaching men how 
to know God was the soil into which many of the most sub- 
lime ideas of God came. From the angle of theology one would 
say that this prepared the way for men’s minds to receive 
revelation. From the angle of education one would say that 
the most daring imagination could hardly have devised so 
stimulating a way for causing adults to learn. Prophet and 
priest were not the only teachers, for sage and poet, too, held 
that place among this people. 

There was the sage. In the East, among a folk given to 
meditation, it was common for a man who had observed life 
keenly to distill all his wisdom finally into a single drop, 
summing up a view of life’s values in one pithy saying—a 
“proverb.” Such a proverb, born out of the travail of living, 
became the heritage of each succeeding generation. 

The Hebrews excelled in the making of this kind of *'litera- 
ture," which doubtless remained unwritten for uncounted 
decades before it was reduced to writing. Each aged person 
was, in a sense, a sage; but some were renowned for their wis- 
dom. Perhaps these more noted sages both garnered and 
created proverbs. But in any event the “Wisdom” of the sages 
became one means of guiding the conduct of the young. The 
content of the moral training thus resulting is to be seen in 
the book of Proverbs, in Ecclesiasticus, and to a certain extent 
in Ecclesiastes. Some of this material plainly carries devices 
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to make it easier to teach and to remember; as, for example, 
Proverbs 31:10-31; this famed passage concerning the worthy 
woman not only has its own inimitable descriptions, but is 
composed in the form of an acrostic. 

And there was the poet. We have little way of knowing 
how influential the poetry was, on common life. If we have to 
judge solely by the literature of Judaism, we are obliged 
to conclude that the poetry was far less important than the 
law. Perhaps this was the case, but it is fair to question the 
conclusion. For among the Christians, who are heritors of the 
Jews, no part of the Old Testament has been taken more 
deeply into living than the Psalms. If the singers of Israel 
have taught Christians so well, surely they must also have 
left their mark upon their own people. 

What now did the Hebrew adults do to help children learn? 
They took the most basic institution, the family, and made 
of it a “school.” In that family-school they developed a body 
of ritual not surpassed in its richness. To these two, then, we 
may turn: the family, and its religious ritual, each as a means 
of education. 


THE FAMILY 


Certain attitudes of the Hebrew toward the family are basic 
in understanding the education which took place in that set- 
ting. The most fundamental for education is this assumption: 
the elemental facts of family life constitute the channel 
through which the will of God should first be made known to 
a child, and be put into effect in his living. In any simply 
organized society, of course, the face to face relationships are 
the means of education and the carrier of the religion. But 
there is a vital distinction. As religion and society grow more 
complex, the family is often disrupted. It was not so with this 
people. The family was a mould into which a growing revela- 
tion of the nature and will of God could be poured without 
undermining the family itself. On the contrary, the growing 
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religion strengthened the family to a rare degree. In Hebrew 
thought the family was “in the Lord,” and he in it. 

This fundamental assumption about the family as the first 
scene for knowing the will of God, could be made because of 
attitudes which every Hebrew seems to have had. They con- 
sidered that living in a family was the normal lot. One who 
sought to avoid it was an object of suspicion; “who shall trust 
a man that hath no nest?” they asked." They accepted the 
elemental facts of marriage and birth with unashamed glad- 
ness. They wanted children, and said so. There was a saying 
that a man was to be counted as good as dead if he were child- 
less. The birth of children is repeatedly associated with the 
thought of God and his favor. Children were a sign of God’s 
good will.** The wife who bore them was one of the blessings 
given to a God-fearing man," while the barren woman was a 
source of grief to herself and her husband.** With this accept- 
ance of child-bearing went the expectation that one of every 
age should honor his father and mother. Injunctions to this 
effect are numerous,” and the varied connections in which it 
is urged show that it was regarded as essential to personal 
character and the structure of society. Indeed, death was the 
penalty for its gross violation.** 

In this setting of basic attitudes within the Hebrew family, 
three ways of teaching and learning stand out. Each of these is 
completely natural in family life under primitive conditions, 
but each is made a vehicle for attaining ends that were iden- 
tified with the will of God. 

One of these ways was informal participation by children 
in the activities by which all the members of the family lived. 
In the entire period until the exile, much of the family educa- 
tion was vocational. In the semi-nomadic days a boy would 
learn to tend cattle, to hunt, to shoot with bow and arrow, and 
to hurl with a sling. Girls would learn to grind the grain, to 
knead and bake, to milk and churn, to cook, spin, weave, sew, 
and dye. When families were more permanently established 
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there would be plowing, sowing, harvesting, gleaning, caring 
for vineyards, making wine, carpentering, shepherding, pot- 
tery-making, and tanning. One could go a step beyond the 
household industry and learn such trades as those of the 
potter, tanner, weaver, mason, goldsmith, or blacksmith.” 
Learning of this kind was necessary if a simple society 
would survive. But it was not left without a religious meaning. 


' For later the rabbis came to teach that a father had certain 


duties to his son; one of these was to teach him a craft, a 
parental obligation placed alongside the duty to teach the 
Law to one's sons. One rabbi bluntly said, *He who does not 
teach his son a craft, teaches him brigandage.” ° Thus the 
common necessity for daily work was given a social bearing, 
and linked with the will of God. Indeed, it has often been 
remarked that the fourth commandment is a behest to labor 
for six days, as truly as it is to rest for one day. 

Another way of teaching was through the control of chil- 
dren's conduct. In this patriarchal society fathers were given 
great power over their children. Some of the Biblical law 
evidently is directed to the limiting of this authority," but 
its core remained, and it was expected that the father should 
exercise it strictly," with appropriate punishment adminis- 
tered when he deemed it necessary." 

The matters in which this control of conduct was exercised, 
reached far. The books of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus show 
the wide range of the parental responsibility. But the best in- 
sight into the attitudes of this people toward the habits of 
household and community is found in the codes. The books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, abound in the most 
detailed prescriptions for the regulation of daily affairs both 
in solitude and in human contacts. Mere “customs” have 
become *morals," surrounded with the conviction that the 
will of God penetrates into every nook and cranny of exist- 
ence. The family was the scene of the earliest teaching of 
these codes, as far as they governed ordinary living and not 
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merely the priestly ritual. Children were brought up from 
infancy to consider the will of God as bearing upon every 
kind of action. The working out of this conviction into a rich 
body of symbolic action in family life will be considered in 
connection with family ritual. But the point here is that it 
fell to the parents to control the minutest deeds of the grow- 
ing person in the household. 

In many of the sayings about the relations between parents 
and children there is a sound of harshness, and one can hardly 
doubt that harshness was used in many instances. Further, it 
was always possible for men to read into God the attitudes 
they themselves had toward their own children, until they 
should regard him as a tempestuous being in his moods, after 
the likeness of some touchy human father whose rights in his 
children had been flouted. It has been maintained that there 
are traces of such a conception of God in portions of the earlier 
Hebrew literature. 

But be that as it may, there is strong evidence that the 
kindlier side of authority triumphed in the Hebrew and Jewish 
family. The richest imagery for our conception of God comes 
out of family life, and that fact speaks volumes for the char- 
acter of the family life itself. The Jews were exceedingly 
jealous to keep the divine Name unsullied, but there was no 
sense of outrage among them when God was called Father. 
This is no meager tribute to the way earthly fathers in Israel 
dealt with their children. 

A third way of teaching was by means of oral tradition 
passed along in the family. The saying, "The father to the 
children shall make known thy truth," ** was the expression 
of both an ideal and a practice in Hebrew education. 

As the Hebrew saw it, God was manifested to men both in 
history, which showed God's manner of working among men; 
and in the law, which revealed his will for men. Both these 
forms of “thy truth" were well adapted to being kept alive 
by oral tradition in the family. 
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The Hebrew was profoundly convinced of God’s leading in 
the past. One of his gravest fears was that a generation might 
forget God’s hand in the past, and thus become incapable of 
seeing that same hand in one's own day.*^ Compact re-tellings 
of history make up a substantial part of the Bible, reflecting 
a type of mind steeped in history through frequent rehearsing 
of it. Psalm 78 is a good example of a long historical account 
compressed into a short story, and told with the injunction that 
such a memory of the nation's past should be kept fresh by 
telling it from one generation to another. Thus children still 
unborn “might set their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God." * 

As with the history, so with the law. It was God’s voice to 
men, and it was to be taught in the family. One passage has 
embedded itself in Jewish consciousness more deeply, per- 
haps, than any Constitution or similar document has ever been 
woven into the mind of any Gentile people, namely, the 
“Shema,” contained in Deuteronomy 6:4—9. It is a steady 
reiteration of the command to teach the law “diligently unto 
thy children,” by conversation in the household, on the way 
to and fro, by day and by night." 

With time the Law became a definite body of content, and 
so great was its importance in the eyes of this people that “‘in- 
struction” and “life” could be equated; “keep her," urges the 
father, speaking of instruction, “for she is thy life." * Out of 
that point of view came the Talmudical doctrine that one of 
the fundamental duties a father was bound to discharge was 
to teach his son the Law.” One rabbi held that “whoever has 
sons and does not teach them to study Torah (the Law)" is 
am ha-arez, that is, a boor or ignoramus," poor white trash 
as might be said among us. The growing regard for Torah, 
that is, “The Law," must be examined in the next chapter; 
for Torah was the foundation of the Jewish schools when 
education became formal. But the creation of Jewish schools, 
later, did not remove the obligation of the father to teach his 
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sons. Indeed, when misfortune and persecution swept away 
the schools, both the history and the law of Israel survived, 
largely because of education in the family. This could be so, 
in turn, because the family education depended to so great a 
degree on religious rites which were definite ways of acting, 
easily carried forward from one generation to the next. 


RELIGIOUS RITES 


The ritual used in the household came out of a long period 
of growth. Some of it is to be discovered in the remotest ages, 
while other parts cannot be traced earlier than the exile, and 
still others were added long after Biblical times.” But the 
rootage for all of it, and the actual beginnings of its central 
elements, are in the Hebrew period. All these rites, and much 
more besides, gradually became familiar in the home of the 
faithful Jew; for this way of teaching religion tends to grow 
as the meanings in the religion become richer. For such rea- 
sons the ritual is here viewed together, as comprising an early 
and growing way of teaching religion. 

The ritual itself embodied two principles, significant for 
education; and these should be seen before the details are 
examined. The first of the principles may be put in this man- 
ner: the family religious ritual stimulated children’s learning 
by means of definite actions which provoked curiosity. 

Religious ideas were first presented to a child in concrete, 
not abstract, form. The ritual was enacted in the easy intimacy 
of the family, where the ideas presented through acts, could 
be seen, inquired into, manipulated, participated in, acted out. 
They could be felt in their wonder, reverence, or joy. 

Through visible actions curiosity was stirred in children, 
for many of the rites were peculiarly adapted to calling forth 
those key questions of “what?” and “why?” with which a 
child constantly seeks to explore his environment and get its 
meaning. The rites are of several types, each likely to stir 
up inquiry. For example, familiar acts might be carried out 
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in a different setting, as when the Sabbath lamp was lit once a 
week with ceremony. Or special acts might be done with so- 
lemnity at stated times and at no other, as putting on the 
tefillin, or phylacteries, once each day. Or familiar routine 
might be broken up and something else substituted in its 
place, as when ordinary bread was replaced by unleavened 
bread; or when the family left home and went on one of the 
pilgrim feasts. Any such acts would be sure to evoke questions 
from the younger children, and provide opportunity for par- 
ents or older children to tell again the meaning as they under- 
stood it. 

The household ritual was encouraged with such a purpose 
consciously in view. In the description of the institution of 
the Passover and the command for its perpetual observance, 
it is recognized that the ritual, carried out as it was in the 
household, would cause children to ask questions, such as 
“What mean ye by this service?" " Again, in the provision 
for the redemption of the first-born among animals, it is ob- 
served that the rite will naturally cause children to ask its 
meaning.” Even in connection with the setting up of a cairn 
of stones as a historical marker it was not forgotten that a 
child's imagination, kindled by some reminder of the past, 
makes him the more ready to drink in the story of those distant 
happenings." In each such event parents were bidden to use 
the occasion as an opening for teaching. 

Thus the first teaching of religion was made vivid, and 
what is more, was intrinsically interesting, because it was 
associated with definite actions, rather than with abstract 
ideas. 

The family ritual embodied a second principle which is of 
this nature: It was used in a total setting which stimulated 
parents to have fresh insight and not merely static informa- 
tion, as a resource in teaching. For the Hebrew father, called 
upon by his children to interpret the religious rites of the 
household, was also called upon by the prophet-priest conflict 
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to reinterpret and deepen the meaning of those same rites." 
It is hard to see how a more skillful plan could have been 
devised to keep ritual from degenerating into magic or be- 
coming emptied of all meaning whatever. To be urged to 
present religious ideas in concrete form in one's own house- 
hold, to be pressed to re-evaluate the meaning of those rites 
himself, and then to be obliged to interpret them to his own 
flesh and blood! We obviously cannot say how effective this 
was in any “average” household. But Israel's faith bears the 
deep imprint of the two-fold necessity of teaching others while 
one himself is relearning the meanings in what he must teach. 
The Old Testament itself is, to some extent, a record of that 
process. 

The ritual itself falls into several large groups. One of these 
may be thought of as family rites, since they were rather 
directly related to the circumstances of family living. 

Some of these were observed in connection with the birth 
and earliest days of a child. If the infant was a boy, he was 
circumcised. Normally this took place on the eighth day after 
birth, and it was the custom to name him immediately after- 
ward.” By the rite of circumcision the father was not merely 
fulfilling an obligation; rather, he was openly assuming 
one, acknowledging his son as a child of the covenant and a 
member of the household of faith. He thus professed his duty 
both to God and to the son. 

Forty days after a child had been born the mother was 
required to offer a lamb as a burnt offering and a sin offering. 
In case of poverty the offering could be very simple, as when 
Mary went to the Temple after the birth of Jesus." When the 
child was old enough to be weaned, that event was celebrated 
in ancient times by a feast or a sacrifice." 

After Biblical times the ritual connected with infancy con- 
tinued to grow. All the little children of the community were 
taken to the house where a child had been born, and the 
teacher had them read the Shema, and sometimes Psalm 91. 
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There was a ceremony of tree-planting—a cedar for the boy 
or a pine for the girl; and when the boy or girl came to his 
own marriage branches were cut from the tree to make a 
wedding canopy. It also became the custom to have a banquet 
called the circumcision feast. 

Again, there were articles of apparel with symbolical mean- 
ing. A child would see these, and in the case of a boy would 
eventually wear them. During the morning prayer a garment 
called a tallit was thrown over the clothing. To this and to 
other garments was attached a kind of pendant or fringe 
known as a zizit, made of threads entwined with a cord of blue. 
Its purpose was to remind one of his duty toward the Law.” 
There were also the tefillin or phylacteries, originally worn 
all day, but later in Jewish history put on only during the 
daily morning service. These consisted of two small leathern 
boxes, one to be worn on the arm and one on the head, with 
straps for fastening them in place. Each box contained four 
passages of Scripture." The usage grew up as a zealous effort 
to fulfil literally certain Biblical injunctions.“ However me- 
chanical the practice became at its poorest, there was always 
the possibility of reminding each person who saw or wore the 
phylacteries of the Jews' duty to observe the Law perpetually. 

The mezuzah was a parchment on which were inscribed two 
passages." It was put in a case made of wood or metal, and 
then affixed to the door post. It was required on every building 
used as a residence, and was considered equally as important 
as the tefillin and zizit. The pious Jew upon entering the 
house would touch the mezuzah with his hand, recite the 
prayer, “May God keep my going out and my coming in from 
now on and ever more;" and then kiss it. 

A Jewish boy, upon completing his thirteenth year, had 
reached the age of responsibility and duty in religion, and this 
stage in his life was attended by ritual acts. At thirteen he was 
regarded as ripe for the commandments,™ that is, responsible 
for his own observance of the Law. He could now make his own 
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vows, and was held accountable for his own sins. In the course 
of time there came to be a special ceremony called Bar Miz- 
wah, or Son of the Commandment, to celebrate the boy’s at- 
tainment oi the age of responsibility in his religion. Just 
when the custom of Bar Mizwah arose is not known. There 
are suggestions that it may have been used before A.D. 500, 
but it cannot be traced with certainty earlier than about the 
fourteenth century. On the Sabbath of his Bar Mizwah the 
boy would go to the synagogue, be called to the bema or plat- 
form to recite the benedictions, read from the prophets, and 
perhaps deliver an address. Thus it was, and still is signified 
that the boy had become a responsible member of the congre- 
gation. The ceremony did not make him a member, for he was 
that already. It was the token of his public assumption of 
his part as a “man.” ” 

The Sabbath was the occasion of another group of ritual 
acts. It is common to point out the negative aspect of the 
Sabbath as observed among the Hebrews. That phase certainly 
existed. The Old Testament had its prohibitions concerning 
the day, and these regulations continued to be drawn out to 
ever finer points until a large tract in the Talmud was given 
over to the subject of the Sabbath. The things one might not 
do were minutely detailed under thirty-nine main heads or 
classifications of forbidden acts. 

It is not so generally recognized that the day had a positive 
and joyous aspect, and that this was meant to be the dominant 
one. The Sabbath was a sign of the covenant between God and 
his people,” and as a holy day, set apart from ordinary uses, 
the ideas of rest and worship were uppermost. The ancient 
liturgy prescribed a service for the home on Friday evening, 
which of course was the eve of the Sabbath, since the day 
began at sundown. Toward Sabbath evening a man must ask, 
“Have ye separated the tithe? Have ye prepared the Sabbatical 
mixture?" As soon as the Sabbath began, all work must be 
left off. The Sabbath lamp was lit by the woman, who also 
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spread the table with a clean cloth and set two loaves on it, 
in memory of the manna in the wilderness. Returned from the 
synagogue, the parents blessed the children, then they sat down 
to eat. The master of the family took a glass of wine and said 
the prayer called Kiddushin, or sanctification of the Sabbath. 

True to the nature of a living liturgy, the ritual for the 
Sabbath did not spring suddenly into being, but developed 
slowly during a long period. The core of it, however, is very 
old. The Sabbath lamp, the chief ideas of the prayers used 
now, and some of the very language, are at the least earlier 
than about A.D. 190, and it may be taken for granted that 
any Jew mentioned in the New Testament would have known 
the Sabbath ritual from his infancy.” 

Still another group of ritual acts was associated with the 
feasts and fasts. Two of the great festivals were connected with 
the home, namely, Passover and Tabernacles. As described 
in Exodus," the Passover is a family observance. Even dur- 
ing the days of the Temple when pilgrimages were made, the 
household character of the Passover was not lost; and after 
the destruction of the Temple the original character of the 
festival, as one to be held within the family, returned. It had 
in it much to impress a child: the searching of the house for 
leaven, the paschal meal itself with unleavened bread, bitter 
herbs, the cups of wine, blessings, and psalms. This ancient 
ritual, essentially unchanged, has come down, century after 
century, through Jewish households to our own time, with its 
old, old question, What mean ye by this service?" and with 
its explanation, year after year, of the long-honored sym- 
bolism of the Passover. 

The Feast of Tabernacles likewise had especial significance 
for the household. All male Israelites were commanded to 
dwell in booths for seven days of the year." The custom fell 
into disuse," but was revived and given fresh significance. A 
Deuteronomic provision required that every seventh year the 
Feast of Tabernacles should be made an occasion when the 
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Law was taught to all,” and a festival known as “The Joy 
of the Law” came to be observed on the eighth day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. This public teaching period was im- 
pressive to the young, as may be inferred from the fact that 
Josephus, in his comparatively brief summary of Jewish law, 
cites this as one of its key provisions." 

These two basic festivals for the household have a sug- 
gestive symbolism when viewed together. The Passover stood 
for deliverance, and Tabernacles, in part at least, for re- 
newed understanding of the law. Freedom and Law! 

There were other festal occasions—Pentecost or the Feast 
of Weeks, an old harvest festival ;** the Feast of Trumpets; the 
Feast of Dedication ^ with its illumination of home and 
synagogue, commemorating a time when worship was re- 
established in the Temple." Purim celebrated the deliverance 
of the Jews as told in the book of Esther; there was merriment 
and good cheer, with the sending of presents. During Purim 
all were obliged to read the book of Esther, and children were 
prepared for this duty as they came near the time when they 
must fulfil it. Still other festal occasions were added in the 
course of time, and the feasts of the Jews served to solidify 
and exalt the national consciousness in a manner which many 
other races are never able to achieve except in time of war. 

The public fasts would bring a child early to an awareness 
of still other kinds of obligation in religion. New Year’s came 
to be regarded as a day of judgment upon mankind. It was 
followed shortly by the Day of Atonement, which had the 
character both of feast and fast. This ritual centered in the 
Temple but, even before the destruction of that edifice, the 
Day of Atonement had been absorbed into the synagogue and 
into domestic life. Penitence, confession of sin, and prayer 
for forgiveness marked the observance in the synagogue. 


A TURBULENT WORLD 


Much of his time the ancient Hebrew, whose household we 
have considered, lived in lands that were no Garden of Eden. 
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He was ever subject to accident, storm, disease, plague, 
drouth, venomous crawling things, beasts of prey. As for 
the world of men who surrounded him, he was no better off. 
Turn where he would except toward the sea on his west, he 
was ringed in by tribes and nations, many of whose names 
still are synonyms for bestial cruelty. It was a turbulent 
world, ready to strike with lightning, fang, fire or sword. 

In that world, the Hebrew sought for stability. He wished to 
be free inwardly from his dread of the terror by night, the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday. He wished to be free outwardly to sit 
under his own vine and fig tree, having his own rulers, secure 
against the human enviers of his little plot with its milk and 
honey. He sought for the grounds of certainty in a world that 
was forever upsetting his calculations and destroying his 
hopes. 

He found the grounds of his certainty in what his diviners 
told him, but far more he found it in the symbolical acts by 
which the priests taught him and in the forthright speech of 
the prophets. Men of God these were to him, and what they 
uttered by act or tongue was to him the “Word of God.” 
He saw that Word of God conveyed to him by laws for his 
conduct, by rites which bore a hidden meaning, by prophecy 
with its plain speaking, and by the chain of events in history 
which unfolded the long-term will of God to his kindling im- 
agination. In this Word of God, with the manifold ways in 
which it came, he found rest of soul in a turbulent world. 
What he had found, he taught his children. 

From two sides, though, his men of God prodded him in 
his meditations upon the meaning of the Word. His people 
attained to so much of liberty in spirit as to allow these com- 
peting interpreters of God to lay siege to his mind and try to 
win it either for the priestly or the prophetic view of the Word 
of God. He himself began to taste the freedom of weighing 
opposing claims for, and contrasting valuations of, the grounds 
of his certainty. 
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And yet such peace as he found in his own soul was not 
long matched by corresponding peace in the world that sur- 
rounded him. A zenith of national glory came under David; 
that would always be remembered as his golden age. But the 
evening of his nation quickly set in, followed by night black 
with the disaster of conquest and captivity. 

As he went wearily East with his fellow captives, he took 
with him the still unsolved conflict which prophet and priest 
had posed for him. All outward liberty had now been swal- 
lowed up in military defeat. But why? Was it because he and 
his fellows had not obeyed the Word of God as the priest 
taught it? Was it because they had disobeyed that Word as 
the prophet proclaimed it? If he was to know any liberty 
once more, political or in spirit alone, he must find his own 
soul again, find it in captivity, find it with that question be- 
tween prophet and priest ever before him. 
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CHAPTER III 


JEWISH EDUCATION 


WHEN Jerusalem fell to Babylon, some of the people re- 
mained in their own land, surrounded by enemies, and in 
lamentable plight. Among the exiles, one center was in Egypt 
where a Jewish community was established at Elephantine, 
and a temple built for the God Yahu, or Jehovah. The other 
great center for the exiles was in Babylonia. The Jews of 
Palestine and Babylonia guided the development of the re- 
ligion into the orthodox form known as Judaism. 

The bitter disappointments which came to climax in the 
exile and dispersion, together with the sufferings which fol- 
lowed, served to kindle Jewish hopes and solidify their faith 
as nothing yet had done. They studied their own past anew, 
and sought to rediscover their own future. Out of this furnace 
came Jewish legacies to all later generations, such as prophecy, 
poetry, and a canon of sacred writings whose core was the 
written Torah, expressing the revealed will of God. 

To a striking degree the education which developed within 
Judaism is a mirror of the history. In order to understand the 
education one may view the growth of Torah or the Law, the 
place held by the Law as a means of resistance to alien in- 
fluences, and the more influential parties which arose in 


Jewish life. 


TORAH, GOD’S TEACHING 


“Torah” is one of the great words of the Old Testament 
and of Judaism. It is from a root meaning to throw, or to 
cast as with lots; we have already referred to this method 
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of seeking to discover the divine will. Torah itself means 
teaching, that is, instruction, the thing taught. It might be such 
instruction as that of a mother or father, or a sage, or a 
poet. It may mean divine instruction as given through God's 
approved servants." At times it appears to mean the body of 
prophetic teachings." Torah often means special laws, as for 
example regarding a feast or the Sabbath; or it may mean 
codes of law. In these latter uses the term Torah embodies 
the belief that the Law is God’s answer, through an approved 
spokesman, to man’s questions about rights and duties. This 
is well shown in the Exodus account of Moses’ work as a 
judge and lawgiver." A similar conception of Law is set forth 
in other places.’ Torah, then, is content of teaching." 

A number of codes of Torah may be identified in the first 
five books of the Bible. For example, there is the Decalogue, 
summarily stating the duty of man in relation to God and to 
one’s fellows.” There is a “ritual decalogue," summarizing 
the ritual requirements.^ There is a “social code," em- 
bracing a list of social duties, put in antiphonal form." An- 
other code contains both civil and ritual laws in greater 
detail,” and is described as being written in “the book of the 
covenant" from which this code receives its name. The “law 
of holiness" in Leviticus contains both civil and ritual law, 
but chiefly the latter.'* 

The use of a code for purposes of teaching is well shown in 
two accounts. The first is the story of Josiah's reforms, in 
621 B.C. The Scythians were approaching, and on more 
distant horizons Assyria was crumbling, to be supplanted by 
new world powers. Judah trembled as any small nation must 
when world dominion, shifting, shakes the foundations of their 
already precarious existence. And Judah's own house was 
not in order. Foreign cults flourished in Jerusalem itself. 
The kingdom was threatened politically from without and 
undermined morally from within. Against this setting is re- 


lated the finding of the “book of the law" or “the book of 
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instruction." " The book is believed to have been the main 
body of Deuteronomy. The king heard it read with conster- 
nation, consulted the prophetess Huldah, called an assembly 
of all the people, and read the book in their hearing. The 
publication of this document is said by Sanday to be perhaps 
the greatest landmark in the history of Israel, for her religion 
began to be a religion of a book." 

The other account is that concerning Ezra. Returned from 
exile, fired with enthusiasm for a pure religious community, 
he found a strong non-Jewish element entrenched in the very 
place where he hoped to establish the rule of Jehovah again. 
He assembled the congregation, read a “book of the law” 
in their hearing, explained the book next day to the priests, 
and afterward read it again before the assembly. It is sup- 
posed that this book was “the priest code." The promulga- 
tion and the impressive formal adoption of this body of 
Torah by the people committed the Jews still more deeply 
to a book as embodying the will of God.” 

When the Old Testament canon was closed, probably be- 
tween A.D. 70 and 135, it contained three classes of works: 
first, the Pentateuch, the “five books of Moses," sometimes 
called simply “the Law," first in importance and authority; 
second, the prophets, a classification which took in history 
as well as the writings of the sixteen prophets; and third, the 
Hagiographa, or Holy Writings, such books as Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, and 
so on. These made up “the Scriptures,” or written Torah. 

But these are only a part of the sacred writings of Judaism. 
There was an oral Torah as well as a written Torah; for 
there was a large body of interpretations of the legal portions 
of the Scriptures, especially of the Pentateuch; this body of 
material has the name of “the Mishnah." The canon of the 
Mishnah was closed about A.D. 190. Thereupon followed a 
long process of interpreting the Mishnah, until the results took 
form in the two great Talmuds—the Babylonian, and the 
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Palestinian, which is often called the “Jerusalem Talmud.” 

Meanwhile the books known as the Apocrypha and Pseu- 
depigrapha were being written; the former are well known, 
appearing in many editions of the English Bible; the latter 
are so called because they were put forward by unknown 
men as being the writings of famous personages. But still the 
process did not end. Extra-canonical tractates were joined to 
the Babylonian Talmud. The Midrash, or interpretations of 
the Scriptures from a moral and devotional point of view, 
grew up and became a large body of revered writings. And 
the Gaonic Responsa must be added as well; these were de- 
cisions upon difficult questions from the Talmud as sub- 
mitted to the Jewish academies in Babylonia. Thus the process 
of producing sacred writings in Judaism extended well into 
the eleventh century of the Christian era, or perhaps even 
later." The sacred writings of Judaism were taking form 
through a period which can hardly be less than two thousand 
years in length. And this long-continuing process of inter- 
pretation had as one of its chief purposes what we now call 
the education of adults. 

One of its chief consequences was an ever-increasing 
reverence for Torah, the base upon which this mass of inter- 
pretation was reared. Indeed, when a Jewish writer outside 
of the Old Testament canon uses the word, Torah, it is not 
always easy to know exactly what kind of “teaching” he has 
in mind; for much of the interpretation of Torah gradually 
comes to be regarded as part of Torah itself. For example, 
Torah may be a specific injunction, or it may be a general 
principle. It may be in the books of Moses, or it may be in 
other parts of the Old Testament; or it may be quite outside 
the Old Testament Scriptures, as in the Mishnah; or it may be 
elsewhere in the Talmud of which the Mishnah is a part. 
One may conveniently think of Torah as being the first five 
books of the Bible, yet a given writer may mean more or less 
than that when he uses the term. But however specific or 
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however broad Torah is, it means divine teaching. It is revela- 
tion, a revelation of the will of God which is being communi- 
cated to man.” 

For throughout Jewish literature the constant emphasis is 
upon the divine source of Torah. One can hardly read a page 
of these ancient writings without encountering the words 
“God spoke,” “God commanded,” or some equivalent, when 
referring to the Torah. The whole Torah was from heaven; 
if any one should deny this, asserting that one verse was not 
uttered by God but by Moses himself, that one despised the 
word of the Lord; or if one should admit that the whole 
Torah is from Heaven, excepting one single point or even one 
deduction in the oral Torah, such a one has despised the 
word of the Lord.” 

In the “Wisdom Literature” the idea of Torah begins to 
be broadened. Greek thought made Wisdom of superlative 
value, and some of the Jewish literature takes on a kindred 
conception. In Proverbs, Wisdom comes into prominence as 
a body of principles and specific injunctions representing the 
mind of God. But if Torah is God’s will, as the writer of 
Psalm 119 has so skilfully sung, how can Wisdom hold such 
a place as it has in Proverbs? The problem is brought to 
the open by the writer of Ecclesiastes; the pursuit of Wisdom, 
near-God of the Greeks, is a self-defeating quest, heading 
toward “vanity,” disappointing emptiness for the mind and 
a dry desert in the heart. His solution is, “Fear God and keep 
his commandments: this is the whole duty of man;" * that is, 
Torah is supreme. But we can sense no triumph in his pro- 
posal. His espousal of Torah seems to leave him wistful still. 

Sirach, writer of Ecclesiasticus, takes the problem and seeks 
to solve it by boldly identifying Wisdom with Torah. Wisdom 
is Torah, in Sirach's thought." Sirach has remained a good 
Jew, but he has made his peace with Greek thought. 

Philo Judgeus goes still further, laboring to synthesize 
Hebrew and Geek thought. For him, Law can be stated in 
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terms of Cosmos; the Cosmos is in harmony with the Law 
and vice versa: *the man who observes the Law is constituted 
thereby a loyal citizen of the Cosmos, regulating his doings by 
the purpose and will of Nature, in accordance with which 
the entire Cosmos itself is administered." ” 

The effort to resolve the conflict with Greek thought by 
finding underlying identities, produced two lines of thought 
which finally ran together with highly significant results. One 
was the increasing personification of Wisdom. The other 
was a similar tendency to personify Torah, until Torah came 
to be regarded as both personal and eternal. Hebrew thought 
was not unacquainted with the belief that things on earth may 
be the image of archetypes in heaven. Such a belief is char- 
acteristic of one great stream of Greek thought; Plato in his 
doctrine of “ideas” had built his philosophy upon this prin- 
ciple, teaching that behind the maze of particular things there 
is a general “idea” and that this idea is more real and more 
important than what we can see and hear, for the idea has 
eternal existence, being expressed in the specific things and 
events of which we become aware. 

Whether from this or from other influences, rabbinical 
thought began to treat Torah as a person, or eternal, or both. 
Thus, the book of Jubilees intimates that the Levitical laws 
of purification were given to Adam and Eve in Eden," and 
has it that the Feast of Weeks was celebrated in heaven from 
the days of creation until the time of Noah." The Midrash 
commentary on Genesis has Torah existing before the world 
was created; and Torah speaks, saying, “I was God's working 
instrument," that is, God's plan such as an architect uses 
when he builds. In other passages it was held that Torah 
existed 2,000 years before the creation." Another teaching 
was that before the world was made, the Holy One took 
counsel with Torah regarding the creation, the latter pleading 
that people were needed, so that they might be ruled by the 
Lord as their king." Perhaps the high point of this line of 
development is reached when it was said that 974 generations 
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before the creation of the world Torah was already written, 
and was reposing in the lap of God, singing praises with the 
angels." 

Further, Torah was unchangeable. For example, Rabbi 
Alexander bar Chaggi taught that if all the people in the 
world should assemble to try to tear one word from the Torah, 
they would no more be able to accomplish it than they would 
to turn a raven's wing white. To reinforce the doctrine of the 
immutability of Torah, Rabbi Joshua told this story. King 
Solomon wished to take one letter from the Torah, only one 
letter. This was the letter Jod; for Deuteronomy 17:17 com- 
manded the king not to have many wives, but by taking out 
the letter Jod he made the command read just the opposite. 
Whereupon Torah went before God and made his plea: “King 
of the World, Solomon has taken me from my place and made 
me a liar, for that document in which two or three words were 
made null and void, is now null and void altogether, for he 
has dealt thus and thus with the letter Jod." Then God 
answered, *Go thy way! Behold, Solomon and a hundred like 
him shall pass away, but the letter Jod shall never be re- 
moved from thee." ** 

When Torah was thus increasingly reverenced, when it was 
regarded as a person, existing before the world and im- 
mutable, obviously Torah has become the supreme value in 
Jewish eyes. It is revelation, but revelation personified. Two 
duties flow from this conception: Torah must be known, and 
Torah must be obeyed. Here, then, is the content of the edu- 
cation. Jewish education is teaching and studying Torah. The 
study of Torah was more important than anything else in the 
world, and the whole universe had less value than one single 
prescription of Torah.” 


RESISTANCE TO ALIEN INFLUENCE 


But why had Torah come to be the object of such valu- 
ation? The esteem in which it was held was part and parcel 
of something deeper. Torah, so revered by the Jew, was in- 
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creasingly his one weapon for achieving the freedom he de- 
sired so deeply. It was his one protection against alien in- 
fluences which long threatened Jewish life and which, toward 
the end of the pre-Christian era, assumed even graver pro- 
portions of national danger. 

In this long struggle for self-preservation the idea of a 
theocracy was born. For the Jews’ entire history pointed to 
the necessity of choosing whether they would serve God and 
remain intact as a people, or become like the surrounding 
people and lose their identity forever. The exodus from Egypt 
was seen not only as an escape from bondage of the body, 
but also as a release into freedom of the spirit. Settled in 
Palestine, the influence of Canaanite customs and religion 
pressed in upon them like jungle growth around a feeble 
clearing. As we have seen, the promulgation of the “book of 
the law” in Josiah’s reign served to reform abuses that had 
crept in when Israel imitated her neighbors. In the time of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, activity among the pro-Egyptian party 
was occasion for strong denunciation of dependence upon 
any save Jehovah.** 

When the exiles were carried to Babylon it was imperative 
that they should keep their consciousness of being Jews, or 
be swallowed up, lost as the “ten tribes" were, who forgot 
the Law and were blended with the Assyrian and Chaldean 
captors, to their own extinction.” But the spirit which kept the 
Jew fenced in from absorption in his homeland did not desert 
the exiles, at least not all of them. Among those who resisted 
the alien influences, attention was driven, on the one hand, 
to a more searching inquiry into the character of God, thus 
deepening the doctrine of God. And, on the other hand, it led 
to renewed examination of the requirements which God makes 
of man, so fostering study of old statutes of the Law and the 
establishing of new ones to meet changed conditions.” 

With the return to Palestine, Ezra made the Law the con- 
stitution of the Jewish commonwealth. Small in numbers, 
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weak politically, the citizens of this commonwealth took Torah 
as their law of life, set apart from other nations as a people 
over whom God alone was King. Torah was his will, his 
law, for them. 

When the Greeks came to power in the Eastern world, the 
Jewish state achieved a brilliant but short-lived political 
independence in the Maccabean period. But as the Jew saw 
it, far more dangerous than Grecian armies was “Hellenism,” 
a name for a culture whose dominant element was Greek 
ways of thinking and living. The aristocracy of Jerusalem 
became enamored of the Greek model. Young priests lost 
interest in the altar and hurried away to the palaestra. The 
language of the Greeks, their philosophies, their literature, 
their science and commerce, their architecture, their food 
and clothing, their furniture, their amusements, in short, a 
contagious way of life, threatened to sweep away Judaism. 
Again, as so often before, Torah became afresh the symbol 
of that liberty which consists in choosing the object of supreme 
devotion, and releasing every energy in its service. 

In this issue, so long drawn out for the Jews, a great con- 
ception of the highest form of human existence was becom- 
ing increasingly clear: all sovereignty and authority over man 
is in God and only in God. To describe this conception 
Josephus coined the word “Theocracy,” *° one of those famous 
terms which catches up a complete philosophy of life. In that 
philosophy, God is supreme over every phase of life. He has 
revealed his will in Torah. Man’s duty is to learn what the 
Torah is, and to obey it. 

But again we ask, How was Torah, and not some other 
conception of the will of God, made the constitution of the 
theocracy? At the end of the last chapter it was observed 
that the Hebrew, going to his exile, carried with him the 
still unsolved conflict between the prophetic and the priestly 
interpretation of the will of God. That same conflict evidently 
went on during the exile. Two conceptions of the nature of 
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this theocracy, this kingdom of God, were struggling to be 
born in Judaism. One of these is represented by Ezekiel, 
the other is expressed in the latter chapters of Isaiah. The 
two conceptions agree in recognizing that after the cruel test- 
ing to which Israel is subjected, only a remnant of Israel 
will survive in complete loyalty to God. But the two do not 
agree as touching the role of that remnant. 

In Ezekiel the Remnant will be restored to Palestine, and 
will be ruled by Jehovah. who will load his people with bene- 
fits while he crushes out every nation threatening the peace 
and prosperity of Zion. At the center of life will be the 
Temple. The glory of Jehovah will fill that house; and the 
law of the house is “to keep all the ordinances thereof, and 
do them.” * 

In the latter chapters of Isaiah, likewise, a Remnant will 
be saved, restored, and utterly devoted to the will of Jehovah. 
But they will extend his kingdom, not through crushing out 
opposition, but by attracting individuals to a voluntary ac- 
ceptance of Jehovah, Israel's King, as their King. For at the 
center of life in Zion will be a relationship of the heart to 
God, rising far above insistence upon mere obedience to the 
letter of the Torah. Zion will be glorious, but its glory will 
lie in the spirit it will breed of speaking forth glad tidings 
of the merciful love of God to all who suffer. In that spirit 
it will proclaim liberty to still other captives and open yet 
other prison doors." Suffering then will become redemptive. 
The Suffering Servant himself will be a Redeemer, whether 
that Servant be Messiah as a person, or the Remnant as a 
people. 

The first is a doctrine of the Saved Remnant, the second 
a doctrine of a Saving Remnant. Ánd Judaism quietly chose 
the former, the doctrine of Ezekiel, as expressing its faith 
most fully. The doctrine represented by the latter chapters 
of Isaiah and other prophets ^ was left relatively inert until 
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caught up by Jesus and carried forward in the Christian 
church. 

Looking back upon it now, one may say that Judaism 
chose the narrower doctrine. But one must also remember 
the rigors of the struggle for any survival at all. The con- 
ception of the theocracy was being challenged by every 
circumstance, every weapon, accidental or designed, which 
might root it out and destroy it. Only heroic faith could be- 
lieve that even a remnant could be saved. And heroic faith 
set itself to teach and to obey the Torah, so that a remnant 
might be saved. 

These basic choices worked themselves out into the edu- 
cational system of Judaism in ways that are better seen if 
we also consider the more influential parties in Judaism. 


ATTITUDES AND PARTIES 


In the face of inroads from Babylonian, Persian, Hellen- 
istic, and Roman sources, three general attitudes are evident 
among the Jews, finding expression in numerous ways. 

One group yielded completely. Abandoning the practices 
of their faith, they took up the ways of the alien. In earlier 
history this attitude had cost the Hebrews ten of their tribes. 
When a comparable threat came with Hellenism, men of 
yielding character gave up Judaism, and adopted the worst 
vices of the Greek civilization. 

A second group was determined to resist alien influence at 
every possible point. We have seen this point of view operat- 
ing in the reform under Josiah, and in the promulgation of 
the Law under Ezra. It found further expression later through 
the Scribes, the Hassidim, the Hasmoneans, and the Phari- 
sees. 

The Scribe was a person who devoted himself to profes- 
sional acquaintance with the Law, scientific study of it, and 
interpretation of it to the laity. The duty of the Scribes was 
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four-fold.” As jurists, they elaborated the Law, pronouncing 
legal decisions. As students of Scripture, they minutely ex- 
amined the meaning of the Law, the history, and the didactic 
portions; they produced two types of material; one, called the 
Haggadah, was for the general purpose of edification, while 
the other, called the Halakah, consisted of legal decisions and 
was binding on the conscience. As teachers, they taught the 
Law to their pupils, delivered addresses in the synagogues, 
and in general were the principal teachers of the people. 
As custodians of the Scripture, they were responsible for 
the preservation of the text against corruption through errors 
which might creep in. They were called “Rabbi,” which 
meant “My Teacher,” or “My Master.” Their professional 
service was given without pay, and they supported themselves 
by a trade or from private income. They were given the 
highest respect. 

The Hasmoneans were a party which arose in Maccabean 
days. They remained faithful Jews, but longed to rid them- 
selves of the conquerors. They were militarists, ready to use 
armed force, and desired political independence. In the same 
period there was a party known as the Hasidim, or pietists. 
As far as armed resistance was concerned, they tended toward 
pacifism, believing that religion and politics should be kept 
separate, but eventually they did take up arms in revolt, for 
they were determined to resist alien influence by every possi- 
ble means. It is not clear whether the Hasidim were fore- 
runners of the Essenes, a pre-Christian order of ascetics; or 
of the Pharisees. 

The Pharisees were a party devoted to the accurate inter- 
pretation of the Law and the strictest observance of it in 
daily life. Their name is usually taken to imply that they were 
separate or separated, because they were distinguished from 
the common people by their extreme care in observing the 
Law. They not only accepted the written Torah as binding, 
but they regarded the tradition of the fathers * as binding, 
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also. This tradition, in New Testament times, contained much 
that we now know as the Mishnah. 

A third group held to a mediating position, neither yield- 
ing everything to the aliens, nor yet holding for the strictest 
interpretation. Their most familiar representatives were the 
Sadducees, another party in Judaism. They were the aristo- 
crats. And to them, only the written Torah was binding; they 
rejected the added traditional interpretations. They differed 
from the Pharisees on many questions of ritual and doctrine. 
Thus later Judaism reproduced the earlier conflict between 
prophet and priest; for these two parties differed openly as to 
the extent of revelation, the nature of worship, and such 
doctrines as the resurrection of the body, the existence of 
angels and spirits, and man’s free will. 

The Pharisees’ point of view increasingly came to be popu- 
larly regarded as most truly characteristic of Judaism. The 
nation became ally to the Pharisees, and their prestige was 
great. In effect, the Bible of Judaism was enlarged far beyond 
the written Scriptures, taking in “Tradition,” that is, matter 
such as we now have in the Talmud. In effect, also, revelation 
had not ended for Judaism when the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment was closed, but it continued to come, or shall we say 
to grow, as the tradition grew. 

And “Tradition,” as embodied in the Talmud and in later 
writings of kindred spirit, was strict Judaism. More surely 
than if it had been by popular vote, the people entrusted the 
interpretation of the will of God to the straitest of the strait. 
The famous saying, “Make a fence round the Torah,” * was 
accepted as the guiding principle; meaning that when there 
was any doubt about the interpretation of Torah, additional 
restrictions should be adopted to make doubly sure against 
any possible transgression of its precepts. Judaism grew from 
within, feeding upon its own system, growing ever more 
elaborate, ever more securely protected against intrusion 
from foreign sources. 
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This Judaism, resistant to alien influence, relying upon 
Scribal (rabbinical) interpretation of the Torah, and finding 
its freedom among men by its obedience to Torah as the will 
of God, this Judaism flowed out as the education which was 
given through worship in Temple and Synagogue, through 
the family, and through the school system. 


PUBLIC SERVICES 


Until the sacrificial system was abolished in A.D. 70, the 
Temple at Jerusalem was the heart of the religion. The 
service abounded in symbolism, and exerted profound in- 
fluence upon the thought of the people. The sacrifices were 
of two classes, public and private. The latter made up the 
great bulk of the sacrifices offered, but the former were of- 
fered in the name of the people. In the offerings four chief 
ideas were symbolized, ideas of the greatest effect upon 
Jewish, and later upon Christian, thought. There was placation 
of God to secure divine favor. There was substitution, by 
identifying the offerer with the victim so that the death of 
the victim might secure benefits to the one presenting the 
sacrifice. There was removal of guilt by means of slaying the 
sacrificial victim and using its blood in the ritual. And there 
was obligation to God and communion with him, through 
gifts." 

The synagogue arose, no one knows when. The more fre- 
quent conjecture is that it came out of Babylonia. There and 
in other places of exile the Jews may have gathered spon- 
taneously on Sabbaths and other holy days to encourage and 
confirm one another. They may have listened then to a living 
prophet or read the words of an older one. Perhaps such 
customs were the germinal practices out of which the syn- 
agogue arose. In any event it appears in Jewish history as an 
established institution, universal in the sense that every city 
and village of Palestine had its synagogue, as did the Jews 
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of the Dispersion wherever sufficient numbers could be 
mustered. 

The synagogue was one of those rare educational institu- 
tions which correspond almost perfectly with the nature of 
the religion in which they are embedded. This may be seen 
in certain of its characteristics. 

The principal purpose of the synagogues was teaching. 
They were essentially schools, didaskaleia as Philo called 
= them," places where teaching is done. In the New Testament 
“synagogue” and “‘teaching” are constantly used in the same 
breath, as if everyone understood that a synagogue was a 
place where teaching is carried on.** 

The teaching given there was the Scriptures. We have ob- 
served that Torah was instruction, received as revelation. 
The Jews took this Torah, this revelation, and gathered on 
Sabbaths to hear it read and explained. Especially would 
this be necessary when any language except Hebrew became 
the common speech of the Jews, or when changed conditions 
made a reinterpretation of Torah necessary. 

Again, in the synagogue, teaching became an act of wor- 
ship. Sukenik has remarked that it was revolutionary in the 
ancient world to create a form of worship which did not 
center in initiation by means of mysteries or in propitiation 
by means of sacrifice, but which centered instead in teach- 
ing." The synagogue represents, as it were, a marriage be- 
tween worship and education, so close that thereafter genuinely 
religious education, whether in its Jewish or its Christian 
stream, cannot be entirely divorced from worship and still 
remain whole. 

Even the buildings were adapted to teaching as an act of 
worship. They must be so situated that no other roofs were 
higher," and in later usage the chief object in view during 
the service was the Law, constantly confronting the people.“ 
The chief officer was the Head of the Synagogue, called the 
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Ruler of the Synagogue in the New Testament; he had gen- 
eral responsibility for the service, kept order, and might invite 
visitors to speak." The Hazzan, also called synagogue at- 
tendant or “minister,” " was a paid officer whose duties 
were a combination of sexton, assistant during the service, 
and school teacher during the week. 

The principal service on Sabbath morning consisted of 
five parts, namely, the Shema, prayer, the reading of the 
Torah, the reading of the prophets, and the blessing by the 
priest.” 

The Shema, that is, Deuteronomy 6:49, is in the nature of a 
confession of faith. The rabbis regarded reciting the Shema 
as a time when “a man took upon him the yoke of the king- 
dom of heaven and afterward took upon him the yoke of the 
commandments.” ** If one will read the Shema again, with this 
confessional use in mind, he cannot fail to be impressed with 
its aptness as the opening words of a teaching service dedi- 
cated to God. 

Then followed a service of prayers called “benedictions” 
or blessings, because of the response “Blessed art thou, O 
Lord.” Originally eighteen in number, this service of prayer 
was known as “The Eighteen,” or Shemoneh Esreh. The 
prayer was offered by someone called upon for the purpose. 
He stood confronting the Law; and the people made the 
responses, especially the Amen. 

The Scripture was read, first, from the Torah in the nar- 
rower sense, that is, from the Pentateuch. The reader might 
be any member of the congregation, even a minor; but a 
priest or Levite, if present, took precedence. The Pentateuch 
was divided into lections or lessons, so that the Palestinian 
Jews read it through in the synagogue service every three 
years, the Babylonian Jews in one year. Several individuals 
were summoned to take part in the reading. And at least 
as early as New Testament times the reading of the Law was 
followed by the reading of a section from the prophets. 
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As Hebrew became an unfamiliar language except to 
scholars, it was necessary to translate. One verse from the 
Torah, or as many as three verses from the prophets, would 
be read.” Then the translator would render it, giving it to 
the people in their own tongue. He was not permitted to 
read his translation, but must give the sense in a free in- 
terpretation. It is easy to see how naturally this free trans- 
lation with explanation would pass into the homily which 
is a more formal discourse based on portions of Scripture. 
It is not certain when this became part of the service, but it 
was familiar in the time of Jesus. The detailed expounding 
of Scripture might last until late afternoon." Any person 
competent to teach might deliver the homily, which was es- 
sentially a free explanation of the portion read. 

The service was closed with a blessing pronounced by a 
priest if one were present; otherwise by a prayer. 

The influence of the synagogue was greater than any man 
can compute. In worship among the Jews, it changed the 
center of emphasis from sacrifice to teaching. It furnished a 
common meeting place for the community where each week 
Torah, as revelation, confronted men and was explained to 
them; thus it became a means of keeping Judaism living 
through vicissitudes such that survival is one of the miracles 
of history. But its influence went far beyond Judaism. It in- 
fluenced the form of worship in the religion of Mohammed. 
And it provided the basic pattern for Christian worship. 
In this matrix from which the Christian service of public 
worship was born, preaching was teaching; and to a great 
degree this was so in the church until the costly mistake of 
separating the two was made in modern times, with extreme 
peril to both. 


TEACHING IN THE FAMILY 


The religious ritual for the household continued in use, 
being enlarged in scope and enriched in meaning as time 
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went on. But more precise details were worked out, touching 
the duty and the practice of teaching in the family. 

A child was considered exempt from religious duties dur- 
ing the first three years of his life. The Jew had vivid word 
pictures of those earliest years. In his first year, they said, a 
child was like a prince, resting in his cradle, everyone kissing 
and embracing him; but in his second and third years he 
was like a pig, sticking his hand in the filth! * And during 
those three years, a child was thought of as a newly planted 
tree whose fruit was not to be eaten until the fourth year 
had come around.” 

But in the son’s fourth year the father must begin to initiate 
him into the knowledge and observance of Torah. This was 
a duty falling squarely on the father; for the rabbis taught 
that it was his, and not the mother’s, responsibility." Accord- 
ing to one rabbinical doctrine, when a child “‘is able to speak, 
his father must teach him Torah, and the reading of the 
Shema.” ** This was understood to mean that the boy should 
begin by learning two verses, namely, “The Torah which 
Moses commanded us is the inheritance of the congregation 
of Jacob"; and, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord 
is one." At the age of four a child started to the synagogue 
with his parents, unless indeed they, like the mother of R. 
Joshua, disregarded the exemptions and “took him to the 
synagogue in his cradle, in order that from his first years the 
ears of the child might be accustomed to the words of the 
Law 

A boy's legal responsibility began at thirteen; ** or accord- 
ing to another teaching, a boy or girl was subject to all the 
commands of the Law as soon as the first signs of puberty 
appeared." But actually his religious duties began much 
earlier than puberty. When he grew large enough so that he 
could no longer ride on his father's shoulders from Jerusalem 
to the Temple Mount, he was obligated to appear in the 
Temple at the feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and Taber- 
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nacles." He was expected to undertake religious duties con- 
nected with the Day of Atonement some years before he was 
legally obligated to do so." As a child he began saying his 
tefillah, became subject to the law of mezuzah, might say the 
benedictions after meals, and probably received his tallit at a 
very early age." Even while still a minor he might read Torah 
and interpret it in the synagogue.” 

The teaching of Scripture in the family was influenced by 
the conception of revelation. Two elements in this conception 
are especially worthy of note here. The first of these is that 
Scripture is one way, but not the only way, by which man 
receives revelation. This was stated with great frankness in 
the saying that Torah, the divine teaching or revelation, “is 
acquired by forty and eight things,” such as by learning, by 
discernment of heart, by pureness, by discussion with asso- 
ciates, by Scripture, by being loved, by loving God, by loving 
mankind, and so on.” 

The other element in the conception is that revelation has 
been adapted by God himself to the capacity of the person who 
is to receive it. In a Midrash passage with striking imagery it 
was said that when God gave the Law on Mount Sinai his 
Voice had reverberated through the whole world. It had 
divided itself and become seventy voices according to the 
seventy languages which men spoke, so that every man might 
hear the Law in the tongue of his own nation. But this was not 
all; for the voice had communicated itself “to every Israelite 
with a force proportioned to his individual strength—to the 
aged according to their strength, to the young according to 
their strength, to the children according to their strength, to 
the suckling babes according to their strength, even to preg- 
nant women according to their strength.” For, said R. Jose b. 
Hanina, in commenting further upon this Voice as suited alike 
to Moses and to the suckling babe, “If the manna, which is 
all of one kind, became converted into so many kinds to suit 
the capacity of each individual, was it not more possible for 
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the Voice, which had power in it, to vary according to the 
capacity of each individual that no harm should befall 
him 4» 

Essentially the same point of view regarding the adapta- 
tion of revelation to individual capacity is to be seen in 
another passage. The rabbis once were discussing God's ac- 
tivity; and the question was asked, “What does God do during 
the fourth quarter of the day?" The reply was, “He sits and 
instructs the school children." This may have been an in- 
direct way of saying that God cares for the continued de- 
velopment of persons who died in infancy. But in any event 
it represents, again, the unashamed belief that the great truths 
which God has for men can be put in terms which a child can 
grasp; and that it is of the nature of Cod himself to do just 
that. 

This being the conception of revelation, certain principles 
followed naturally, which were of great importance in house- 
hold education. One is that revelation, Torah, may be put in 
children's words and still be the same revelation which is 
expressed in the written Torah. This is one of the boldest ideas 
in Jewish education. No people, perhaps, have ever reverenced 
the written Word of God so deeply as the faithful Jews did, 
and as we shall see in considering their schools, they taught 
that Word with extreme care for accuracy to the last detail; 
yet they could also teach it, and did teach it, by putting it 
into language which even a dull child might understand. 

Thus a man could begin teaching the Scripture to his 
children without necessarily always depending on the precise 
words of the Scripture. This is well shown in the development 
of the Passover rites. In the Pentateuch there is the simplest 
direction to parents as to teaching children the meaning of 
the Passover.” In the Mishnah of the Babylonian Talmud this 
has been elaborated, for the situation of very young children 
is recognized and the father is directed to use a longer portion 
of Scripture in his teaching. The passage is this: 
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They mix then the second cup. And here the son asks the 
father (and if the son has not enough understanding his father 
instructs him how to ask), “Why is this night different from 
other nights? For on other nights we eat seasoned food once, 
but this night twice; on other nights we eat leavened or un- 
leavened bread, but this night all is unleavened; on other 
nighis we eat flesh roast, stewed or cooked, but this night all 
is roast.” And according to the understanding of the son his 
father instructs him. He begins with the disgrace and ends 
with the glory; and he expounds from A wandering Aramean 
was my father, until he finishes the whole section (Deuteron- 
omy 26:5f.) 7 


But in the Palestinian Talmud the directions are still more 
detailed, and there was a recognition of what we now call 
individual differences. This was expressed in the saying, ““The 
father responds in proportion to the intelligence of the child,” 
in explaining the Passover. For, said R. Hiya in discussing 
this teaching, there are four kinds of children; the wise, the 
mischievous, the stupid, and those that cannot yet talk. The 
wise one, said the Rabbi, would ask his Passover question 
just as Scripture directed him, and the father could answer 
with the Scripture verse. The mischievous one would ask, 
“What are these ceremonies? Why do you put this on us each 
year?” The father must take account of the levity. The simple 
child would ask, **What's this?” The father must explain the 
Passover to such a one, beginning by telling him why there 
was no dessert that night! And with the infant, one would have 
to begin more simply still, even provoking his curiosity, re- 
minding him of the difference between this meal and those 
the family usually had, then explaining as much as the child 
could understand." 

À second principle that runs through the household teaching 
of Scripture is that Torah can be learned by being obeyed. A 
child participating in any ritual act enjoined by the Torah, 
was learning the Torah. A child fulfilling his obligation to 
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parents or others as required by Torah, was learning Torah. 
Apparenily this principle governed the choice of some of the 
earliest Scripture to be learned by a Jewish child, which seems 
to have been from the book of Leviticus.^ In that book were 
numerous laws of living which every Jew was expected to 
know, and begin early to obey. And the principle applied to 
parents as well as to children. For example, there was a saying 
that a father, teaching his son the Torah, is regarded as if he 
—the father—himself had received the Torah from Mount 
Horeb.” It was as much as saying that the parents themselves 
would receive the revelation afresh and learn it better, while 
obeying its precepts in their own household. 

A third principle was that as early as reasonable a child 
should begin his more thorough knowledge of the revelation 
by studying the Scripture in which the Torah was written. 
* According to the child's capacity" he should be taught *'a 
few verses at a time," '* until he was some five or six years 
old, when he was regarded as ready to begin studying the 
Scripture." Before there were formal schools this was the 
father's responsibility, as we have said; and when the schools 
became common they supplemented the father's work in the 
teaching of Scripture. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Both the logic of the Jewish religion and the force of cir- 
cumstances drove toward the establishment of schools for 
children. In the nature of actual family life it must have been 
difficult for a father to teach his son the Scriptures with thor- 
oughness, especially when Hebrew, the language of the Pen- 
tateuch, was no longer a living tongue. The synagogue could 
not remedy matters as far as children were concerned, since 
the service was for mature folk. The Scribes were effective 
teachers of adults, but there was nothing comparable for chil- 
dren who must learn the Hebrew language as well as the 
Scripture itself. And yet the place held by Torah among the 
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Jews called for an exact teaching of the written text as a boy 
grew older. Schools for children were inevitable. 

The origin of formal schools for children is obscure. The 
reference to their earliest existence reads thus: “Simon ben 
Shetach established the following three ordinances: lst, the 
husband should make use of the dowry of the wife in com- 
mercial transactions; 2nd, children should go to school; 3rd, 
objects of glass are capable of contracting impurity.” ™ 
Simon ben Shetach was a Pharisee, president of the Sanhedrin, 
and was known as “The Restorer of the Law." He was the 
brother-in-law of Alexander Janneus, a Jewish king who 
reigned from 103 to 76 B.C., plunging his country into wars 
and persecutions. Shetach’s school decree is supposed to have 
been issued about 75 B.C. 

Succeeding school legislation among the Jews is mentioned 
in the following famous passage from the Babylonian Tal- 
mud: 


Rab Judah has told us in the name of Rab: Verily the name 
of that man is to be blessed, to wit, Joshua ben Gamala, for 
but for him the Torah would have been forgotten from Israel. 
For at first if a child had a father, his father taught him, and 
if he had no father he did not learn at all. By what [verse of 
the Scripture] did they guide themselves?— By the verse, 
And ye shall teach them to your children [Deuteronomy 
11:19], laying emphasis on the word “ye.” They then made an 
ordinance that teachers of children should be appointed in 
Jerusalem. By what verse did they guide themselves?—By - 
the verse, For from Zion shall the Torah go forth [Isaiah 
2:3]. Even so, however, if a child had a father, the father 
would take him up to Jerusalem and have him taught there, 
and if not, he would not go up to learn there. They therefore 
ordained that teachers should be appointed in each prefecture 
[district under an Eparchus, which might be either a town 
or a province], and that boys should enter at the age of six- 
teen or seventeen. They did so and if the teacher punished 
them they used to rebel and leave the school. At length Joshua 
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b. Gamala came and ordained that teachers of young children 
should be appointed in each district and each town, and that 
children should enter school at the age of six or seven.” 


Joshua ben Gamala was high priest about A.D. 63 to 65, 
and his decree may be dated in A.D. 64. Numerous attempts 
have been made to fit these two accounts together. Legends 
cluster around the name of Shetach, yet it is commonly sup- 
posed that this reference is authentic, and that he was instru- 
mental either in instituting schools or in reforming those 
which already existed. If so, it is impossible to tell whether 
Shetach's ordinance is referred to indirectly in the second 
passage cited, or whether the two are entirely distinct. But at 
least the accounts are not inconsistent. The second shows a 
gradual development of a school system, and Shetach's “re- 
forms" may have been one step in a process which seems to 
have gone on for at least a hundred and forty years before 
Gamala's ordinance. 

The second account shows several stages of effort to teach 
Torah more adequately. First, it is evident that dependence 
upon parental teaching of the Scripture proved disappointing. 
The conjecture sometimes made, that the earliest Jewish 
schools were for orphans, is indeed borne out on the face of 
the account. But after allowing for all the ravages of the 
Maccabean wars, it is hardly credible that orphans were so 
numerous as to require schools for their instruction, although 
their misfortune may well have spurred provisions for all 
boys. Rather, reading between the lines, one may suppose that 
too many living fathers were negligent in the duty which 
Judaism was coming to stress so greatly, that of formally 
teaching the Torah. With the facing of this situation came one 
of those quiet decisions which perpetuate the spirit of a reli- 
gion while re-interpreting its letter. They had been holding 
fathers responsible for a task which fathers could not accom- 
plish with any large degree of effectiveness. The authorities 
in Judaism therefore began to enlarge the circle of parent- 
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hood, taking teachers into that revered precinct. In time it 
came to be held that the honor due a teacher is even greater 
than that due to a father, comparable to that which one owes 
to God.” 

As a next step came the ordinance “that teachers should 
be appointed in Jerusalem.” Perhaps this was some form of 
central school. But evidently it failed to meet the need except 
for families who could send their sons to the capital city. 
Then came schools in each prefecture for older boys. But the 
record plainly intimates they were an undisciplined lot, start- 
ing to school too late to be tamed by the academic hand. 

Following these varied but always disappointing measures, 
Gamala issued the justly famous ordinance of A.D. 64, in- 
stituting a system of elementary schools “in each district and 
each town.” The schools were for boys only, but the Jewish 
family was patriarchal; one may therefore legitimately call 
this a system of universal compulsory education, born nine- 
teen hundred years ago. 

Turning to the elementary school itself, there is rather 
abundant detail concerning it. The elementary school was 
called Beth Hassepher, that is, the House of the Book, for its 
purpose was the teaching of “the Book,” which means the 
Scriptures, the written Torah. Commonly this Beth Hassepher 
was housed in the synagogue. It became the custom to build 
a room next to the synagogue, for educational use. It was 
expected that each synagogue should have its schools. Chil- 
dren might not be sent from one town to attend school in 
another town, but they might go from one synagogue to 
another in the same town, provided they were not obliged 
to cross a river without a bridge." 

In smaller communities the Hazzan, or synagogue *'attend- 
ant," was the teacher. The number of pupils assigned to each 
teacher was twenty-five; if there were as many as forty, an 
assistant must be appointed at the expense of the town; and 
when the number became as large as fifty a second teacher 
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was appointed.” In principle no one was allowed to teach the 
Torah for pay, but in practice the teacher’s earnings might 
be supplemented from public funds. 

Much was expected of the teacher. As to qualifications, he 
should be neither too young nor too old; * he must be mar- 
ried; ^ should be a worthy and not a proud man," method- 
ical," patient," and affable. As for his duties it appears 
that in the smaller synagogues at least, he must do a little of 
everything. A Talmudic story illustrates the demands upon 
the man who would teach. The people of the village of Si- 
monias sent to R. Judah and asked him to furnish them a man 
who could deliver a synagogue address, be a judge, fulfil 
the cult offices, teach the children, and meet their religious 
needs in general—somewhat as pulpit committees nowadays 
specify what they wish in a pastor! The Rabbi sent them one 
Levi ben Sissi. The people received him royally, took him to 
the synagogue where they had erected a platform for him, 
and seated him there in state. Then they started to test him. 
First they addressed him with a tough question of law, but 
Levi ben Sissi said not a word. They asked him another, but 
still he was silent. Not so good!—they must have thought. But 
if he could not interpret the Mishnah they would try the 
Bible. They gave him a hard queston in the exegesis of a 
verse from Daniel. And the new teacher continued to sit there 
on his elevated seat, saying nothing at all. 

It was too much for the good people of the congregation. 
Away went the committee to see the Patriarch Judah again, 
and said to him, *Is this the way you have dealt with our 
request?" “I certify to you," replied the Patriarch, “that I 
sent you a man who knows the Torah as well as I do." Then 
he sent for Levi ben Sissi, to know what the matter could be. 
He put to him the first question which the villagers had asked, 
and Levi answered the Patriarch perfectly. Well, what then 
of the second question they had asked him? A perfect answer 
again. And what would he make of that verse in Daniel? Once 
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more a perfect answer. “Then,” said the Patriarch to Levi, 
“why did you make no reply to the people of Simonias?” “It 
was that chair on the platform that did it,” answered Levi, 
humbly. “They seated me up there, and my heart was so over- 
come with pride that I had not a word to say.” ^ 

There is some variation in the age prescribed for entering 
school. In one of the best known statements, five is given as the 
age when one is ready for Scripture," that is, ready for begin- 
ning to learn to read it. Another saying was that at six a child 
is *ripe for Scripture," " while the ordinance of Joshua ben 
Gamala already cited put the age at “six or seven." Evidently 
five was found to be too young for the kind of work done in 
the Beth Hassepher, for R. Kattina said that “whoever brings 
his son to school under the age of six will run after him but 
never overtake him. . . . He is feeble but learned." ^ This 
is taken to mean that a boy sent to school too early may excel 
his companions in attainment, but his health is likely to be 
ruined. Rab said, “Before the age of six do not accept pupils; 
from that age you can accept them, and stuff them with Torah 
like an ox”! *° 

Since the purpose of the elementary school was the teaching 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, it had to teach the reading and 
writing of the Hebrew language. The first task undertaken 
was to teach the alphabet. Mnemonic devices were used to 
aid memory. Letters of the Hebrew alphabet were associated 
with words, so that instruction in meanings was given from 
the start. A notable Talmudic passage "* gives a complete sys- 
tem of this kind. Larger groups of letters were also used with 
symbolic meanings, probably preparing a child to recognize 
letters grouped to form words. 

As soon as a boy knew the alphabet he began to study Has- 
sepher,” “the book," which gave the elementary school its 
name. This “book” of the Torah was the Pentateuch, and 
the boy's study of it began with Leviticus," for it was fitting 
that a Jewish boy should commence his study of the Torah 
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with the laws of purification and holiness. It appears that other 
passages chosen ior early study were the Shema, the Deca- 
logue, and the Hallel, that is, Psalms 113 to 118. 

As soon as possible a boy commenced to read from parch- 
ment rolls containing portions of the Pentateuch.” Some rab- 
bis disapproved the practice of using parchments containing 
only fragments of Torah, fearing that errors might creep in; ** 
but the custom seems to have persisted. 

The boys were expected to learn one verse or short section 
each day. The rule seems to have been inviolable; this much 
must be learned. Once the inhabitants of a town demanded 
that the teacher should reduce the length of the lesson and take 
only part of a verse each day. Unwilling to decide the matter 
himself, he took the question to R. Hanina, who told the 
teacher to make no concession, even if it cost him his head! ?? 

The teaching made heavy demands on memory, because the 
material must be learned with exactness. Hebrew, as written, 
contained consonants only, without signs for the vowels. Thus, 
for example, ZKR could be pronounced in several different 
ways, depending upon the vowels used; but with a different 
meaning in each instance. The vowels would have to be re- 
membered even if one had the written word before him. A 
point of view constantly being expressed in the Talmud is that 
learning must be accurate. One story will illustrate. The 
rabbis were discussiag whether it is better to have a teacher 
who can get along rapidly but allows mistakes in the learning, 
or to have one who goes slowly but makes no mistakes and 
permits none. Said R. Dimi, “Once a mistake is implanted 
it cannot be eradicated." 

Then follows a legend to clinch the point. Joab came to 
David after the slaughter of the Edomites, and David re- 
proached him, asking why he had slain only the males. Joab 
justified himself by quoting Deuteronomy 25:19, “Thou shalt 
blot out the males of Amalek." The word for males was zekar. 
But David replied, “We read the remembrance of Amalek"— 
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the word for remembrance being zeker. Joab protested that he 
had been taught the passage should read zekar, and sought 
out his old teacher to ask him, “How didst thou teach me to 
read?" The teacher replied that he had taught Joab to read 
the word as zeker. Upon discovering that the teacher had care- 
lessly allowed him to say zekar instead of zeker, Joab drew 
his sword to kill the teacher, and the latter consented to the 
justice of his fate after having been negligent with his pupil. 
According to one account, Joab actually slew the teacher.'^" 

The teaching made heavy demands on memory, also, be- 
cause of the extent of the material to be learned. Apparently 
a boy was expected to get by memory all he was capable of 
learning. Childhood was considered the most fitting time for 
this extensive memorization, for one who learned as a lad 
was compared to “ink written on fresh paper," while one 
who learned when he was old was likened to “ink written on 
a rubbed writing sheet." "^ But the rabbis well knew there are 
individual differences in this memory capacity, for they spoke 
of four types of character among disciples. There is one who 
is quick to comprehend and quick to forget; his gain disap- 
pears in his loss. Another is slow to comprehend and slow 
to forget; his loss disappears in his gain. A third is quick 
to comprehend and slow to forget; he is wise. A fourth is 
slow to comprehend and quick to forget; his is an evil por- 
tion. ^? 

Since there were such differences in memory ability, other 
devices besides mnemonics were employed to aid the learn- 
ing. It was advised to put an inattentive pupil next to a dili- 
gent one,’ while one rabbi related that he had taught a small 
number of children from the Pentateuch, then told them, 
“Teach your section to your colleagues." "* And frequently 
the boys chanted the passages of Scripture they were learn- 
ing,"" thus discovering long ago that rhythm is an aid in 
certain kinds of learning. 

Corporal punishment was used, but with restrictions, for 
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the punishment must not be such as to inflict severe pain. 
As it was expressed, “When you punish a pupil, only hit him 
with a shoe latchet.” '^* 

Some variety existed in the physical arrangements of the 
schools, but it was common for the teacher to stand while the 
boys sat grouped around him. The expression “sitting at the 
feet” of a teacher thus had a literal meaning in Jewish educa- 
tion." 

School began about sunrise, with a session in the morning 
and another in the late afternoon. Nothing indicates that there 
were any vacations, and there was a saying that children must 
not be kept from going to school, not even for the building of 
the Temple.'^* School was not suspended even on the Sabbath, 
though there were restrictions as to what might be done in 
teaching on that day. A new passage might not be studied for 
the first time on the Sabbath, but it was permitted to “make 
a first revision on the Sabbath," '* which appears to mean 
that mistakes in learning the passage might be corrected. The 
reason given for this provision was “that the parents of the 
children may be free for the observance of the Sabbath.” *° 
Another provision was that the school teacher might look 
where the children were reading, but he himself was not per- 
mitted to read; * he could call the chapter headings and thus 
indicate what the children were to read.’ They then would 
go on with the reading, while the teacher watched that they 
kept the proper sequence of paragraphs.** So “Sabbath 
Schools” for children were held many a century before Robert 
Raikes’ “Sunday Schools," but with this important difference, 
that the school was kept all during the week as well! 

After the Pentateuch, the boys went on to the study of the 
Prophets, and then to the Hagiographa."* The study of the 
Scripture was supposed to occupy a boy from the time he 
entered, until he was ten years of age."* Probably many boys 
did not even go that far; but the “graduate” of Beth Hassepher 
was expected to be able to read all three groups of books."* 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


After the Beth Hassepher the next higher school was called 
the Beth Hammidrash, or sometimes Beth Talmud. 'The first 
school was “The House of the Book"; the second school was 
“The House of Study." The form of teaching used in these 
schools was more ancient than the elementary education we 
have just been considering. A man whose teaching was re- 
spected would gather around him a company of disciples— 
learners or students. The eagerness with which capable young 
men frequented these teachers is illustrated by the stories told 
of Hillel. He had come from Babylonia to Palestine to study. 
Working at day labor to support himself and his family, he 
paid half his slender wages to the janitor daily as an en- 
trance fee. But one day he had no money, and the janitor 
refused to let him in. He climbed upon the window sill to 
listen to the exposition, and sat there through the night, though 
covered with snow and almost frozen." 

It is not known when the Beth Hammidrash became part 
of the uniform provision for education. The term itself is 
found some two hundred years before Christ. One may think 
of these “secondary schools" for boys as being frequent in 
Palestine dnd: Babylonia in the times described by the Gospels. 
They became increasingly available after A.D. 70, and in the 
Talmud the Beth Hammidrash, or a school under some equiva- 
lent name, is accepted as an accompaniment of the synagogue, 
just as the Beth Hassepher, or elementary school, is. But even 
so, the number of boys must have grown smaller at each step 
in the educational “ladder”; for it was said that a thousand 
boys go to the school house to learn to read the Scripture and 
only a hundred go out of it; a hundred go on to study the 
Mishnah and only ten go iurther; ten go to the study of the 
Talmud and only one of them completes it."* 

Whereas the purpose of Beth Hassepher was learning to 
read and know the Scripture or written Torah, the purpose of 
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Torah. To the Jew, learning Torah was much more than 
learning to read Scripture. He considered it necessary that one 
should first “have the Scripture in him,” then proceed to the 
study of the oral Torah.” This part of Torah was called 
“oral” because for a long period it was not reduced to writing, 
but was communicated orally from teacher to pupil; hence it 
is also called “tradition.” And in the eyes of the faithful Jew 
the Mishnah or oral Torah was divine revelation quite as truly 
as the written Torah, the Scriptures. This point of view is ex- 
pressed rather typically in the following Midrash commentary 
on a verse in Exodus: 


When God revealed himself at Sinai to give the Torah to 
Israel, he communicated it in order: Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, 
and Haggadah [edifying instruction as in the Midrash ]. Even 
the question a pupil asks his teacher God told Moses at that 
time. After he had learned it from God, he told him to teach 
it to Israel. Moses said, “Lord of the Universe! Shall I write 
it for then?” God replied, “I do not wish to give it to them 
in writing, because I foresee a time when the heathen will 
have dominion over them and take it away from them, and 
they will be despised by the idol-worshipers; only the Bible 
will I give them in writing; but the Mishnah, Talmud, and 
Haggadah I will give them orally, so that when the idolators 
enslave them, they will remain distinct from them. I will there- 
fore give them the Bible in writing; but the Mishnah, Talmud, 
and Haggadah will I give them orally.””° 


Not only was the oral Torah a part of revelation, but some 
rabbis regarded it as more meritorious to study the oral Torah 
than to study the Scripture. It was taught, for example, ““They 
who occupy themselves with the Bible [alone] are but of 
indifferent merit; with Mishnah, are indeed meritorious, and 
are rewarded for it; with Gemara [commentaries and deci- 
sions on the Mishnah, making up a large part of the Talmud] 
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—there can be nothing more meritorious.” ^' Thus to the 
Jew, the Beth Hammidrash represented study of a revelation 
which had continued long after the Bible was written; and 
one must know the oral Torah as well as the written Torah, 
in order to obey the will of God fully. Once more, the school 
was a perfectly logical outgrowth of the religion itself. 

The source material lends itself to varying and sometimes 
conflicting interpretations of the work done in the Beth Ham- 
midrash. But it appears that the oral Torah was studied by 
youth in two ways. Possibly these even represent two stages 
of progress. 

The first was the study of the legal element of the oral 
Torah, which can now be seen in its fully developed form as 
“the Mishnah" in the Talmuds. This material would cor- 
respond roughly to court decisions as the Constitution is in- 
terpreted. The decisions were classified into treatises. A pas- 
sage from a given treatise would be explained by the teacher; 
then it must be memorized. There was a conviction that the 
oral Torah must not be reduced to writing, ^ but memory was 
aided by numerous repetitions of a section."* The student of 
this material had a two-fold duty: to retain faithfully what he 
had learned, and to teach others exactly as he himself had 
been taught." 

A second type of work in these schools appears to have been 
what we may call interpretation of the non-legal element in 
the Scripture. There were questions and discussions. Biblical 
texts were expounded, and compared with one another. There 
was the beginning of acquaintance with logic, as used in the 
interpretation of Scripture. The teacher proposed explana- 
tions of the Bible and the Mishnah, and students contested 
them, hunting for flaws in the argument or carrying the rea- 
soning out to still further points. Mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, and biology were used, not as separate subjects of 
study, but as areas of knowledge into which forays were neces- 
sary in order to throw more light upon Torah, the divine 
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revelation." Some hold that in Luke 2:46 we have a scene 
from a school of this kind when Jesus, at the age of twelve, is 
described as "sitting in the midst of the teachers, both hearing 
them and asking them questions," but certainly not lecturing 
them as Christian fancy has sometimes portrayed. It was quite 
in order to visit a school which one did not regularly attend. 


THE ACADEMIES 


In A.D. 70 the Sanhedrin or high court of the Jews passed 
away, and supreme authority among the Jews, which had 
rested in Sadducean high priests, went to the Pharisees as 
teachers of the Torah. The decisions of the rabbis now gov- 
erned Jewish life. 

In Palestine, at Jamnia (Jabne), distinguished scholars 
who had survived the fall of the holy city settled and created 
a unique successor to the Sanhedrin. No one name does full 
justice to its character. Usually it is called a “school” or 
"academy." It was a university in that learned scholars cen- 
tered their work there, carried on the most advanced studies, 
and taught those capable of profiting. It was a theological 
school, for rabbis received their higher education there, and 
were ordained by the head of the academy. It had the char- 
acter of a supreme court, in that it gave the interpretation of 
the Law and this interpretation became binding on the Jewish 
conscience. But the research and teaching, as well as the legal 
decisions, of the academy dealt always, ultimately, with the 
Torah. At Jamnia the canonicity of some of the books of the 
Old Testament was decided, and the prayer liturgy shaped. 

When the academy at Jamnia fell into decay, Usha became 
its successor, then Sepphoris (or Zipporin). The latter acad- 
emy and its leading spirit, Judah, are associated with the 
codifying of the oral Torah into the specific work now known 
as the Mishnah. Once more the academy was transferred, 
this time to Tiberias, scene of many discussions of the Mishnah 
which are in the Palestinian Talmud. A system of punctuation 
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which greatly aided the reading of Hebrew was another con- 
tribution of the academy at Tiberias. This, the last of the 
great Palestinian academies, flourished until about the eighth 
century. Other important centers of learning in Palestine after 
the destruction of the Temple were at Caesarea, and at Lydda 
in Judea. The latter school furnished the Hebrew teacher of 
St. Jerome. 

In Babylonia there were also noted centers of learning. One 
was at Nehardea where, according to tradition, the foundation 
of the school was built with stones and dust from the Temple 
brought by the exiles to Babylonia.*** Another was at Sura, 
where the Babylonian academy began, about A.D. 219, to play 
a decisive part in Judaism within that country. This academy 
was founded by Abba Arika, so often referred to in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud as “Rab.” When the town of Nehardea was 
destroyed, a new academy arose at Pumbedita, and later was 
removed to Mahuza. The Babylonian Talmud is regarded as 
being largely the work of the academy at Sura. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Woman’s position in the ancient Hebrew religion was that 
of an active participant, and as Judaism developed out of the 
ancient religion, woman never lost that position. She took part 
in worship and in ritual acts, although with certain legal 
limitations. And there must have been some instruction, how- 
ever simple, in the laws of cleanliness and uncleanliness, 
since these were intricate, and a woman’s life was touched by 
them at many points. They received the informal education 
of the family ritual, and the more formal education of the 
synagogue. 

But the schools, such as Beth Hassepher and Beth Hammid- 
rash were only for boys. Indeed, some of the rabbis were 
strongly of opinion that the more advanced education in the 
Torah was altogether unfitting for a woman." Nevertheless, 
not all women were brought up in ignorance of the advanced 
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learning so highly prized among this people, for there are 
incidental references to learned women." Although the 
weight of rabbinical opinion was against it, evidently a father, 
and perhaps a husband, might go as far as he wished in teach- 
ing the Torah to a woman of his household. 


INSTRUCTION OF PROSELYTES 


Judaism was not devoid of the missionary impulse. À move- 
ment for winning converts began earlier than 100 B.C. Mes- 
sengers, called “apostles,” were sent through the Empire to 
collect the temple tax; and apparently they had some of the 
functions of missionary and teacher." There was also propa- 
ganda through literature. Some of the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphical books of the Old Testament may have been 
written with that motive, and the Jewish Sibylline Oracles is 
considered to have been essentially a missionary book for 
Judaism. Jewish missionary efforts continued until Chris- 
tianity came into alliance with Roman political power, when 
activity of this nature was outlawed. 

The instruction given to proselytes is of especial interest 
to Christians because, being already familiar in the first cen- 
tury as a way of dealing with the instruction of converts to 
Judaism, it appears to have furnished suggestions for the 
earliest instruction of converts to Christianity. Echoes of un- 
acknowledged indebtedness to Judaism can frequently be 
heard in the Christian ritual for instruction and baptism. 

A proselyte to Judaism was required to pass through four 
steps or stages. The first was his presentation and examina- 
tion. He was asked, “What reason have you for desiring to 
become a proselyte; do you not know that Israel at the present 
time are persecuted and oppressed, despised, harassed, and 
overcome by afflictions?” If he replied, “I know and yet am 
unworthy,” he was to be accepted forthwith.’ The second 
stage of the ritual consisted of "instruction in some of the 
minor and some of the major commandments.” The third 
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stage was circumcision if the candidate were a man, and the 
final stage was baptism. In the case of a man, “Two 
learned men must stand by his side and acquaint him with 
some of the minor commandments and with some of the 
major ones,” at this time when he was taking upon himself 
“the yoke of the commandments.” In the case of a woman 
proselyte, she must “sit in the water up to her neck, while 
two learned men stand outside and give her instruction 
in some of the minor commandments and some of the 
major ones." ^ The date of origin of these rites is not 
known; but toward the end of the first century after Christ, 
rabbis debated whether both circumcision and baptism were 
necessary. It is to be presumed that if the question was debated 
then, the practice was older. 

Neither the full content of the instruction nor the time when 
it began to be given, is kriown. Evidently the instruction was 
not so thorough as that given to Jewish-born persons. The 
saying that “we have been commanded six hundred and thir- 
teen commandments" appears in connection with a discussion 
concerning proselytes, " but it is also admitted that proselytes 
“are not so well acquainted with the details of the command- 
ments as the Israelites.” *** 

A newly-discovered manual for the instruction of Christian 
converts was published in 1883, containing also directions for 
worship and church order. This Didache, or “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” as the document is called, is markedly 
Jewish in many respects, and is commonly regarded as be- 
longing to the late part of the first century. The discovery 
stimulated numerous efforts to identify the sources of the 
document, and also kindled fresh interest in Jewish proselyte 
instruction. Similarities between the Didache and many types 
of Jewish literature have been pointed out. The general con- 
clusion is that the Didache reflects, and perhaps contains, some 
of the ethical teaching given to Jewish proselytes.'^ 

Attempts to identify or reconstruct the content of the in- 
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struction given to proselytes necessarily contain a large 
amount of conjecture. But Seeberg regards it as certain that 
the instruction consisted of dogmatic content with teaching 
concerning God; along with ethical teaching concerning vices 
which one must shun and virtues which one should cultivate.*** 
It is possible also that some of the ethical instruction has sur- 
vived in what is known as the derek erez material which has 
to do largely with rules for man's relation with his fellows." 


EDUCATION IN JEWISH EYES 


As we have shown, Torah became the supreme value in 
Judaism. In that religon, revelation and education are finally 
but two different aspects of the same process. Thus it came 
about that education took on a value commensurate with 
Torah itself. This was expressed in a great variety of ways. 
For one thing, being taught the Torah or studying it was con- 
sidered a way of meeting God and receiving his revelation. 
Taking a son to school was comparable to leading him to 
Horeb to stand before God.'^* It was said that “‘when there are 
ten sitting together and occupying themselves with Torah, the 
Shechinah [the shining presence of God] abides among 
them”; and so it is when five, or three, or two, or even one 
are so occupied. The Shechinah is there.'^* 

Again, the school was held in highest regard as a symbol 
of all that education meant to the Jew. It was permitted, if 
necessary, to sell a synagogue in order to buy a school 
house.'^^ To wish that Israel might possess neither synagogues 
nor school houses was considered a form of curse. ^" When 
R. Johanan wished to describe three destroying angels, he 
pictured one of them as causing a man to forget his learning." 
And the decline of the schools for a time after the destruction 
of the Temple was the occasion of a famous lament.'^* 

In such a view of life, the teacher held the highest position 
in society. It was the learned rabbi who enjoyed the greatest 
prestige. The rabbinical scholar, if he wished, could refuse 
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to pay poll tax; he must be served first at meals; and he 
could demand first consideration in public transactions,** 
very much as an army officer in a militarist state takes preced- 
ence over a civilian. Next to the rabbinical scholar was the 
teacher of a school. It was held that if one’s teacher and 
one’s father were both in captivity, he must ransom his teacher 
first." The true protectors of the people were regarded as 
being, not the political administrators, but those who in- 
structed the youth.’ There was a ruling that “all manner of 
service that a slave must render to his master a student must 
render to his teacher, except that of loosening his shoe.” '* 

The only prosperity which had genuine significance lay 
in the fact of younger persons coming to know and obey the 
divine revelation. There was a saying that any city which had 
no children at school would be destroyed; and Jerusalem had 
been destroyed because children were kept from school,” or, 
in another way of expressing it, because of the lack of schools 
and teachers.’ Resh Lakish said that the world is sustained 
only by the breath of school children.'^ 

Since school children were so regarded, learned rabbis 
could gravely portray an ideal town in terms which would 
outrage the statistically-minded. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel told 
it that there were a thousand youths in his father's school. 
R. Phinehas said that in Jerusalem there were 394 courts of 
law, each having twenty-three judges; there was an equal 
number of synagogues, Houses of Study (Beth Hammidrash), 
and schools for children (Beth Hassepher)."* And without 
turning a hair in apology, it was said that the city of Bitther 
had four hundred school houses; in each school there were 
four hundred teachers, and each teacher had four hundred 
school children before him.** That gives the tidy number of 
64,000,000 boys at school in one city! 

Sending children to school was far more than a mere duty. 
Josephus wrote in terms which strikingly couple Torah and 
education as a focus for national pride." The fitness of early 
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education in the Torah lay in the fact that through education, 
youth and the Torah were wedded, as a young man and a 
young woman who “are suited to and desire each other.” =° 
And the Holy One, they said, weeps daily over him who could 
study Torah and does not, and over him who cannot study 
Torah properly, but studies it nevertheless," as best he can 
without a teacher. 


RESULTS 


The most immediately obvious result of the combined edu- 
cation given in family, synagogue, and school, was the early 
and thorough acquaintance of the Jewish people with Torah, 
both as Scripture and as oral tradition. There are many ex- 
plicit testimonies to this familiarity. Philo speaks of the Jews 
as "having been instructed from their very earliest in- 
fancy." * To Timothy it was said, “from a babe thou hast 
known the sacred Scriptures." ^ Jerome, referring to Jewish 
children as he saw them in Palestine, wrote that from their 
tenderest age they became familiar with the Scripture and 
could cite all the Biblical personages from Adam to Zerub- 
babel without hesitating any more than if giving their own 
names." Josephus writes of his own early proficiency, in 
rather bombastic terms, but showing how early a boy became 
steeped in the Torah.'^ 

The New Testament gives indirect testimony to this same 
kind of familiarity with Scripture. In Palestine or be- 
yond, wherever Jewish people are encountered, they ap- 
pear always to be thoroughly acquainted with the Bible 
and with oral tradition. Nor is it a surface acquaintance. They 
know the finest details of the Scripture, so that Jesus and the 
writers of the New Testament documents can appeal to the 
turn of a phrase or to the form of a particular word, knowing 
that the allusion will be understood. As with the written Scrip- 
ture, so with the oral Torah: it was a common possession. Un- 
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questionably the education as a whole accomplished its pur- 
pose of acquainting the people with the Torah.*” 

The education also accomplished its purpose of protecting 
the Jewish people against intrusion upon their way of life 
from alien sources. It cannot be said that this was ever accom- 
plished completely, that is, with all Jews at any time. The 
Old and New Testaments, and the Talmud as well, show that 
by no means all Jewish persons were completely immunized 
against alien influences. Modern research has begun to show 
the hitherto unappreciated importance of Hellenized Jewish 
thought and life in ancient times. And in modern times, of 
course, there still are Jews who make their varying degrees 
of adaptation to the surrounding culture. Nevertheless, the 
orthodox Jewish people themselves, to speak now of no others, 
are the most convincing evidence of an education so thorough, 
so persistent, generation after generation, as to have main- 
tained a self-consciousness and a religious way of life as Jews, 
intact against the ravages of time, the upheavals of many- 
sided revolutions, and the perennial suffering of persecution. 
The “‘present captivity” now approaches nineteen hundred 
years in length, yet Judaism still lives. 

In spite of all its apparent rigidity, there is a remarkable 
flexibility in Judaism’s education, which helps to account for 
the ability of the religion to survive through so many kinds of 
damaging circumstances. The education, when complete, has 
its three channels of home, synagogue, and school system, and 
Judaism keeps all of these as long as is humanly possible. 
But when the worst comes, it can do without the formal 
schools, and it can even do without the synagogue; for the 
whole religion in essence passes from one generation to the 
next through the household. Gentiles, thinking to stamp out 
the Jewish people and their way of life, may herd them to- 
gether in unspeakable degradation which no apology before 
God or man can ever justify. Yet that same crowding together 
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with no outlet into surrounding life, tends to create afresh 
the very opportunity which Judaism needs for the renewing 
of its soul. It brings young and old together again in the pri- 
vacy of intimate, even if enforced, contacts, thus opening the 
bridges all the better for the passing of the old religion to the 
younger generation. For the Jew, as truly as for the Christian, 
suffering because of his faith heightens the intensity of that 
faith; but it does so all the more because, for the Jew as not 
for the Christian, the household rites carry the core of that 
faith as it first expresses itself in living. 

So it has come about that Judaism’s education has suc- 
ceeded in keeping that same ancient liberty which it first 
sought, that is, the right of the Jew to take voluntarily upon 
himself the yoke of the commandments to the end that God 
and God only shall be his King, however the kingships of the 
environing world may rise or fall. 

But as the New Testament opens, the nature of that kingship 
of God is itself challenged. As we shall see, there were men 
among the Jews themselves who began to maintain that the 
kingship of God as conceived by the Jews brought, not true 
liberty, but the deepest servitude which the soul could know. 
This teaching struck at the very roots of Judaism, by rein- 
terpreting the nature of God’s kingship over men. It wrote 
a new charter of liberty, one so simple but so profound that 
even yet new light is breaking forth from it to turn human 
institutions upside down. This new conception of liberty spoke 
first and foremost to the soul of man; but because it so spr‘ 
to the center of a man's being it has been forever breeding 
unrest over any alleged freedom of spirit which leaves any 
part of man enslaved. Slowly, most slowly, it set out to free 
the whole man. To the beginnings of that story we now turn. 


CHAPTER IV 


JESUS AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


AT THE TURN OF THE ERA 


AT THE beginning of the Christian era Rome was the dom- 
inart world power. Three of the controlling world forces were 
Roman political administration, Roman commerce, and Gre- 
cian culture. Judea had been an independent state for a time 
under the Maccabees, ruled by its own high priests. But 
Roman influence, penetrating Palestine, had brought the 
country under Roman jurisdiction. 

According to Roman policy the Jews retained control of 
their own religious affairs. But this privilege, congenial to 
Roman theory, was associated with a principle which brought 
an awkward kind of comfort to the Jews. Roman law, which 
protected the Jew and permitted him a measure of freedom 
in religion, emanated from professedly human sources, such 
as people, Plebs, Senate, Emperor, magistrates, and juricon- 
sults. But Jewish law, to the Jew, was none other than the 
law of God; it professed God as Sovereign, and claimed the 
wh te of human life as its domain. And to secure the right to 
opey God by first obeying human laws, was attaining a pre- 
carious liberty at the galling cost of a new servitude. Such 
freedom of conscience as the Jews enjoyed under Rome rested 
upon this radical inconsistency. 

Moreover, the moral nature of Roman government as the 
Jews witnessed it in personified form, only added salt to 
the wounds. The deterioration of character in many Romans 
presented conquered peoples with a master to whom they 
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must yield civil obedience, but to whom, often, they could 
give little moral respect. 

And there was much ground for dissatisfaction growing 
out of economic life. Agriculturally the country was self- 
sustaining, but barely so, and there was scant margin between 
supply and demand. Many knew what it was to go hungry, or 
to subsist on the coarsest food. Wages were low. From the 
modern point of view, trade was artifically restrained among 
the Jews by religious prohibitions regarding the purchase of 
articles defiled by contact with idolatry, or the sale of those 
that might be so defiled. The country was overpopulated, with 
no relief in sight. And the people were subject to two entirely 
different systems of taxation: secular taxes, and religious 
dues. As for secular taxes, it is reported that in some periods 
and localities the rates were exorbitant and the sums collected 
were enormous. Apparently the Jews resented the method of 
tax collection even more than the amounts paid; the farming 
out of taxes was especially hateful, accompanied as it was 
by unfairness and graft. And under the religious conception 
of the theocracy, the Jew was obliged by conscience to support 
the priesthood and the Temple worship through tithes, and 
through still further payments, as in Temple taxes, redemp- 
tion money, and so on. The total rate is estimated to have 
been between 30 and 40 per cent.” 

Such burdens were not borne without deep resentment. 
Discontent was widespread in the ancient world. Laborers' 
strikes probably were an unknown recourse, but there were 
labor troubles, as for example with the linen workers in Tar- 
sus, the city of Paul. The rich and the poor were in conflict. 
Disorders and rebellions were not infrequent. The agricul- 
tural population perhaps had less reason for discontent than 
the slaves and the desperately poor of the cities.” Riots and 
insurrections broke out among the Jews, but even more insid- 
ious was the deep-burning hatred among many Jewish patriots 
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against Rome, in which they saw a menace to liberty and an 
outrage to faith. 

The religion of orthodox Judaism brought little peace of 
mind or body to those who could not practice its exacting re- 
quirements faithfully. Enormous sums of gold controlled by 
the priesthood lay idle in the Temple, but the poor of the 
land took such lot as might befall them, almost in sight of 
that great religious wealth. Orthodox Judaism had zealously 
built its fences around the Law, but it had built other fences 
as well, social barriers of a rigid kind; for the common peo- 
ple, because they were unlettered in the knowledge of the 
Law and unskilled in its practice, were only slightly less 
despised than the Gentiles who had never come under the 
yoke of that Law at all. 

Two great systems, two major conceptions of life, were 
slowly locking in conflict in Palestine: the Roman, with its 
sovereignty of political power, and the Jewish with its sover- 
eignty of God; the Roman, with its great and growing body 
of law expressing human will, and the Jewish also with its 
great and growing body of law, the Torah, expressing the 
divine will. In which direction did liberty lie? There was the 
rub. The common people had little to gain either way. Neither 
the sovereignty of Rome nor that of Jewish Law held out to 
them the promise of a rule under which they might find life 
sweet. 

Men hoped and prayed for deliverance. The Jews had be- 
gun to look for the Messiah generations before, to set them 
free and rule over them. Shortly before the birth of Jesus, 
vivid description of “the last things" were widely circulated 
and pondered. About the time of his birth there was much 
speculation regarding the way in which and the time when 
God would visit his people. Would Messiah come with over- 
whelming power, or in meekness? The learned debated it as 
a question of the academy. But the people waited for it as the 
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time of their salvation—the Day of the Lord, the Kingdom 
of God. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


Into a Jewish family a boy was born, in that world stirring 
with unrest and unsatisfied longing.* The Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke have narratives regarding his birth of the Virgin 
Mary, and his infancy; but there are only the briefest refer- 
ences to his boyhood and youth. What is to be known regard- 
ing the years when “the child grew and waxed strong," must 
be gained chiefly from indirect evidence and from inference. 

The home is described as that of a faithful Jewish family. 
The ritual observances of the Jewish household would be 
familiar from the earliest years. The records show him in 
manhood as being thoroughly acquainted with the synagogue. 
Luke speaks of “his custom” * of attending the synagogue on 
Sabbaths, and this remark is made in connection with Jesus’ 
visit to “Nazareth where he had been brought up,” allowing 
us to suppose that attendance had been one of the early habits 
of Jesus as of other Jewish boys. In the synagogue he would 
hear the teaching of the Torah as the revealed will of God, 
with minuie attention given to its every word. And in the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, which it is possible he had made 
several times before the first recorded visit he must have 
seen with a boy’s keen eyes the awe-inspiring aspects of 
Jerusalem. i 

Because of the poverty òf the family some have supposed 
that Jesus could not have known “books,” that is, scrol'e of 
the Scripture, in his own home. But the description of Judaism 
in the last chapter should make it clear that the Jew was 
accustomed to memorize the Scripture, and was expected to 
teach it in the family. It is difficult to see why this family must 
be regarded as an exception in this respect. Jesus’ mother 
tongue was Aramaic,’ and if that made any barrier to the 
early teaching of the Hebrew Scriptures, one must also take 
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into account the great amount of Scripture which would be 
taught in a Jewish family by indirect means, such as the family 
rites. It seems reasonable to believe that in his household, as 
in the synagogue, Jesus must have heard the Scripture and 
been taught it as Timothy was said to have been—“from a 
babe.” * 

Did he attend formal school? The elementary school, the 
Beth Hassepher, was not then universal, and one can only 
speculate whether such a school was in existence near enough 
for Jesus to have attended. But Jewish schools for youth seem 
to have been in reach before elementary schools became com- 
mon, and there is much to suggest that Jesus received formal 
teaching as a youth even if not as a boy. He is shown in mature 
life as having a thorough and minute acquaintance with the 
Hebrew Scripture.’ Many passages suggest that he was famil- 
iar with Hebrew literature outside the Old Testament canon, 
works which we now know as the Old Testament Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha." There are numerous similarities be- 
tween passages in his teaching, and the content of the Talmud 
and the Midrash. There is reason for believing that in 
polemical discussions with the Scribes and Pharisees Jesus 
used, not the Aramaic of ordinary conversation, but Rab- 
binical Hebrew as distinguished from the classical Hebrew 
in which most of the Old Testament was written. But Rabbin- 
ical Hebrew was the language of the scholars and could hardly 
have Leen used by one who was not himself a scholar.” 

Viewing such facts as these, Menson thinks it probable that 
Jesus studied in a rabbinical school during the “silent years.” 
“Is it not likely," he asks, “that much of his time [after the 
Temple scene at the age of twelve] was spent in the continua- 
tion of just such studies as these? The strong condemnation 
of the Scribal refinements of the Law at least suggests that 
Jesus had tried the method thoroughly and found it want- 
ing.” ** But whatever be the conclusion as to the formal edu- 
cation which Jesus had, the Gospels give us a picture of Jesus 
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as one who was thoroughly at home in the intricacies of the 
Jewish scholarship of his day. 

Jesus is also shown as growing up in Galilee, and it may be 
that Galilee left its mark. Religious life there reflected a 
more practical earnestness than in Judea where scholastic 
pursuits were highly favored. There was a less rigorous inter- 
pretation of the Law, and a preference for the devotional and 
moral (Haggadic) interpretation rather than for the logical 
subtleties of the Halakah or legal element in the Torah.“ 
It is not impossible that as a boy Jesus had heard the Scrip- 
tures interpreted in such a way as to make the Law a servant 
of life, and not its heavy master. 

The Gospels leave us to infer that Jesus learned the car- 
penter’s trade and worked as a wage-earner. This is not in- 
compatible with the suggestion that he may also have devoted 
a part of his time to scholarly pursuits as a youth. Not only 
was it expected that every Jewish boy should learn a trade, 
but it is also common in the rabbinical literature to hear of a 
learned scholar who supported himself by his trade. 

But Jesus’ knowledge of a trade, together with the location 
of Nazareth, makes it highly probable that he came into natural 
contact, as a young man, with the economic life of his region, 
and that he felt at first hand the discontent which was so 
common in the ancient world. Half an hour’s walk from 
Nazareth was Japha, largest village in the province. An hour’s 
walk would take one to Sepphoris, Galilee’s largest city. 
Travelers between these two places would pass through the 
edge of Nazareth. And Sepphoris was the scene of stirring 
events. Once it had been the capital of Galilee; it was a 
military post under Herod, and it became a center of opera- 
tion for the revolutionist, Judas. The city had paid dearly for 
this doubtful honor, for it was burned and its inhabitants were 
enslaved when Jesus was a lad of perhaps five or ten. But 
the city soon became the site of a brilliant rebuilding, and it 
may well be that Jesus worked at his trade in Sepphoris 
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during the reconstruction of the city." Thus it is altogether 
probable that during his earlier years he lived in sight and 
hearing of armed rebellion, and had seen its results. 

These aspects of his earlier life entitle us to think of Jesus 
as a boy in a faithful Jewish home with its rich family ex- 
perience, taking part from his youngest years in the duties of 
the Jewish religion, and becoming intimately acquainted with 
its Scriptures; as a youth who had probably known the most 
rigorous interpretation of the Torah in the most advanced 
scholarship of the Jews, but who had also heard the Law 
presented from his boyhood with a more kindly regard for 
men, until the two conceptions of God would not be reconciled 
in his mind, and one must give way to the other; and as a 
young man who knew the hot stream of underground rebel- 
liousness among the people who were ready at a call to pit 
themselves against Roman legions. But doubtless he had seen 
the results of rebellion. He had witnessed the clash of these 
two great philosophies of life, the Roman with its armed 
power, the Jewish with its Torah. He knew the longing for 
deliverance, but he had also seen how much of the liberation 
desired by men could be accomplished neither by armies nor 
by the Torah as official Judaism interpreted it. 


THE KING OF THE JEWS 


The Jews were awaiting the Messiah. The name means 
“anointed,” and the Greek word “Christ” has the same 
significance. The kings of Israel, being anointed, were con- 
sidered sacred and inviolable servants of God because of 
that unction. So it would be with the Messiah: he would be 
under the peculiar protection of God. In a time when the Jews 
were without a king and without temporal power, he would 
be their King, in a kingdom protected by God." 

All the Gospels record the conviction of Jesus that he was 
the Messiah. They show him undertaking his mission because 
of this basic conviction that he was the Anointed of God. As 
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Dodd has put it, “It is not doubtful that from the beginning 
the tradition affirmed that he lived, taught, worked, suffered 
and died as Messiah. We can find no alternative tradition, 
excavate as we will in the successive strata of the Gospels.” '* 

In Mark, commonly regarded as the oldest of the Gospels, 
there appears to have been a hiding of the Messiahship or at 
least a withholding of its proclamation, in the earlier part 
of Jesus’ ministry. For his fame as a healer had spread; and 
as people pressed upon him with their sick and possessed, 
they threatened to submerge the message he was most con- 
cerned to give concerning the meaning of the Kingdom of 
God. There was slowness of understanding among his own 
disciples when he taught them concerning the Kingdom of 
God, and with the learned there was conflict over his inter- 
pretation of the Law of Moses. What good end would it serve, 
then, to proclaim himself openly as Messiah, as long as he met 
misunderstanding at every turn in proclaiming the Kingdom 
of God? He would await the moment when one person should 
see him for what he was. 

That moment came with Peter's confession— Thou art the 
Christ," ^ that is, “Thou art the Messiah." Immediately 
thereafter he began to speak openly with his disciples.? He 
still withheld the fact of the Messiahship from those to whom 
it might be a claim he made rather than a confession they 
made. But his waiting had begun to be rewarded. Men, even 
though a mere handful as yet, were coming to their own 
awareness of him as the Christ of God. He could now begin 
to speak of people entering the Kingdom of God. Until Peter's 
confession the burden is: The Kingdom of God is at hand; it 
is coming. Áfter that confession the Kingdom of God had in 
one sense already come." 

What then was this kingship? What was his mission as 
Messiah? What was the Kingdom of God? To answer requires 
that we find the central elements in the message of Jesus. That, 
in turn, is bound up with the distinction between preaching, 
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evangelizing, and teaching, in Jesus’ ministry. Each of these 
is related in a different way to the central elements in his 
message. 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL 


The English word “preach” may be used to translate two 
different Greek words. One of these is kerussein, meaning to 
herald. The other, euangelizesthai, means to proclaim glad 
tidings; its English equivalent is to evangelize. 

When Jesus preached, and when he evangelized or pro- 
claimed glad tidings, the Synoptic Gospels uniformly show 
that he had direct and specific reference to the Kingdom of 
God." Heralding and evangelizing as seen in the ministry 
of Jesus are two aspects of what is essentially the same thing: 
proclaiming that the Kingdom of God is coming, is now at 
hand. Heralding refers especially to the formal and authori- 
tative proclamation of the fact, carried out so thoroughly 
that every person will be sure to hear about it; for example, 
there is frequent mention of villages as the scene of Jesus' 
preaching. Evangelizing refers especially to the joyous quality 
in the proclamation, which Luke ushers in to the sound of 
the heavenly chorus. The tidings are to be as welcome to men 
as liberty is to the imprisoned or health to the dying. 

The fact-being proclaimed, that the Kingdom of God was 
at hand, was such momentous news that the message itself 
received a specific name: To Euangelion. It was The Evangel, 
THE Grap Tipincs. This is our word, Gospel. And The 
Gospel which Jesus preached, to say it still again, was the 
glad tidings that the Kingdom of God is at hand! That message 
received its joyous quality from the fact that it was God's 
tidings to men who so sorely needed this kind of news; men 
whose loyalties both to Judaism and to Rome were deeply 
shaken, men broken by calamity, men maimed in body by 
disease, men possessed by every other kind of spirit but 
that of peace and good will. 
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By implications which Jews were sure to see, proclaiming 
that the Kingdom of God was at hand meant also that the 
Messiah was at hand. But Jesus, conscious as he was of his 
own mission as the Messiah, does not begin by proclaiming 
himself as the Messiah. Instead, he rivets men’s attention 
upon the Gospel, that is, upon the good news about the 
Kingdom of God. Thus he turns men’s eyes first of all upon 
the question, “What must we do?” 

Two things which men are to do stand out in that early 
preaching of Jesus, and are echoed in the mission of the 
twelve," namely: Repent! Believe in the Gospel! It was strik- 
ingly apt as a way to open his ministry. To repent is more 
than turning a new page, for it means a change of mind. It 
involves leaving off sinful acts, certainly. But far deeper, it 
is to change loyalties, to reorient faith and hope. And “Believe 
in the Gospel!" In that first preaching by Jesus, to believe 
in the Gospel meant, “Take it in, accept it down to the roots 
of your being, that the news you hear is true. The long- 
awaited day is dawning now. The Kingdom of God truly is at 
hand!" Gradually this way of speaking would yield place on 
Jesus’ lips to the call, “Believe in me.” But that was still to 
come. He knew how to have patience with men's slow minds. 

For Jesus was willing to wait until men should draw their 
own conclusions about himself. Faith, in that deeper sense of 
utter trust in him because of what he was, could not be forced. 
When it did come it would arise out of the deep places of the 
soul. It would not then be uttered in another person's words 
parroted unthinkingly, but it would be rooted within the man - 
himself so profoundly as to become unshakeable, the surest 
knowledge a man could possess. But these richer meanings 
of faith in him required time for ripening in the consciousness 
of Jesus' disciples, just as the Gospel of John could not have 
been written until the water of life had permeated all the 
subsoil and penetrated to all the roots of a man's thinking. 
In Mark's account the first expression of a faith having this 
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profound, germinal character came from Peter. And with 
that confession there began the existence of a little group who 
saw Jesus for what he knew himself to be. The Messiah had 
begun to be acknowledged. To that extent, his Kingdom had 
already come. He commences now to cali upon men to enter 
a Kingdom, and not merely prepare for it while awaiting it. 

The heralding of the Kingdom by Jesus himself, and 
his proclaiming of glad tidings concerning it, came before 
Peter’s confession; for if the location of the passage be ex- 
amined it will be seen that they all occur before Peter’s con- 
fession is recounted in the particular Gospel where a given 
passage is found. To say the same thing differently, Jesus 
preached the Gospel of the Kingdom of God until Peter's 
confession, but after that confession he is not again spoken 
of in the Gospels as preaching. His own heralding of the 
Kingdom, and his own proclaiming of the glad tidings that 
the Kingdom is at hand, disappear for the perfectly natural 
reason that what he had been proclaiming had now come to 
pass and was beginning to be acknowledged. Preaching and 
evangelizing as a responsibility for the disciples to carry out, 
did not end; on the contrary, it had just begun. In the latter 
part of Jesus’ ministry he is often shown laying this charge 
upon them. But his own ministry passed into another phase, 
and we are now to examine the question, what part did teach- 
ing have in the ministry of Jesus? 


A TEACHER? 


As indicated in the opening chapter, part of our purpose 
in this book is to show the manner in which an education flows 
forth from the active center of the church's life and thought 
in a given time. But is a comparable principle to be found 
also in the case of Jesus himself? Is his ministry inseparably 
connected with teaching, so much so, for example, that he 
must teach in order to fulfil his mission? Or to put it again, 
did the Kingdom of God demand that there be “education” 
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as well as “preaching” by its Messiah? All such questions, 
having to do with the place of teaching in the total mission 
of Jesus, deserve close examination because, for one thing, 
any well-based answers have far-reaching implications, just 
in proportions as the church draws upon the example of her 
Founder; and because, again, the question of Jesus as a 
teacher has often been approached out of context so that 
many kinds of one-sided ‘answers have been given. 

Was Jesus, indeed, a teacher at all, in any important sense? 
There has been a reluctance in admitting it, or at least a 
serious reservation about it, in a number of quarters. The 
source of this reluctance lies in certain interpretations of 
Jesus as a historical figure, and some of these are poles apart 
in their final implications for the Christian religion. But they 
are alike in one respect, that they so stress some other aspect 
of Jesus in relation to man as to minimize or even to obscure 
his place as a teacher. 

One such group consists of those who see in Jesus a mili- 
tant figure, opposing himself to the religion of his own day, 
and espousing the cause of his own class, the workers. A 
second group includes those who stress a “thorough-going 
eschatology" in their view of Jesus; they see him as pro- 
foundly concerned with mysterious and awful events still 
to come, but virtually oblivious of the present. A third group 
is persons who greatly emphasize some aspect of the Christ 
of experience, but tend to overlook what was taught by the 
Jesus of history. A fourth group is those who devote their 
most serious aitention to the theology concerning Christ, but 
who, in some instances, so select their data as to blur the 
nature of the historical figure upon whom the theology rests. 

Each of these interpretations, whether it is the militant, the 
apocalyptic, the mystical, or the theological, contains an 
element needed in a fully-rounded understanding of Jesus 
Christ. But even if these elements should be blended in 
exactly the same proportions which exist in the Gospels, the 
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conception would still be incomplete if it took no account of 
Jesus as a teacher, as we shall seek to show. 

This is neither to say nor to imply that Jesus was only a 
teacher. That point of view is as incomplete and one-sided as 
to hold that he can be understood solely by way of any other 
one interpretation. But when as careful a student of the 
Gospels as Manson can assert, “The two most certain facts 
in the Gospel tradition are that Jesus taught and that he was 
crucified”; and when a historian of Harnack’s stature can 
say, “Jesus . . . called himself the ‘teacher’ (this is histor- 
ically certain),” ** one may well take second thought con- 
cerning the adequacy of any view of Christ which fails to 
consider how the role of teacher entered into his mission. 

And conversely one whose immediate interest is Christian 
education can hardly expect to form an adequate conception 
of Jesus as a teacher or see the full import of his teachings, 
without understanding the relation between Jesus’ role as a 
teacher and his mission as a whole. For the part which he 
takes as a teacher is embedded in a far larger whole. To tear 
this out and study it alone is like attempting to study an 
organ of the body without any comprehension of the living 
total organism of which it is a part. 

What, then, do the Gospels show? In none of the Gospels 
is Jesus called a preacher (kerux), nor is the content of what 
he uttered termed “preaching” (kerugma). His message is 
called The Gospel four or possibly five times," but he is not 
called an evangelist. 

The contrast is striking when one considers the word teach 
and its derivatives. Take, first, the designation teacher. A 
casual reader of the older English versions of the Bible might 
never suspect that Jesus is constantly being referred to as 
Teacher; for in these older translations the expression 
“Master,” so often met in the Gospels, is a rendering of the 
Greek word Didaskalos, or one who teaches. When the Bible 
was being translated into these earlier versions, Master 
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(Latin: Magister) denoted a schoolmaster, but the word has 
now lost that meaning in ordinary speech, and some of the 
recent versions use the word Teacher to translate Didaskalos. 

Now if one’s patience can endure some counting of words, 
the results may repay the tedium. The word “Teacher” is 
used forty-two times in the Gospels with reference to Jesus, 
thirty-five instances being in the Synoptics and seven in John. 
In thirty-one of these forty-two instances, he is directly 
addressed as “Teacher”; six of these are in Matthew, ten in 
Mark, twelve in Luke, and three in John.” He is reported as 
referring to himself as Teacher, in five instances." Other 
forms of address equivalent to Teacher also appear fourteen 
times—Rabbi twelve times, and Rabboni twice.” Thus he 
is called Teacher, or the equivalent of that term, sixty-one 
times in the Gospels. Furthermore, in Mark, earliest of the 
Gospels, this designation of Jesus is not confined to any one 
group of persons; he is called Teacher four times by his 
disciples, five times by persons not of his own immediate 
circle, and twice by his opponents." 

Again, Jesus is spoken of as teaching (didaskein), forty- 
seven times. Nine of these instances are in Matthew, fifteen in 
Mark, fifteen in Luke, and eight in John.” In addition te the 
verb didaskein, which formally means to teach, matter which 
plainly is of the nature of teaching is introduced by other 
verbs, such as “he said,” and “he spoke" ; * some of the most 
memorable teachings of Jesus have no other formula of 
introduction than this. 

And the content of Jesus’ utterance is called by the noun 
“teaching” (didache), ten times in the Gospels; twice in 
Matthew, four times in Mark, once in Luke, and three times in 
John.” The three chapters in Matthew commonly called the 
Sermon on the Mount are an example of Jesus’ didache. It is 
introduced by the expression, “He opened his mouth and 
taught them," and at the conclusion it is immediately called 
"his teaching." 
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But merely counting words still fails to bring out the place 
which teaching had in the total ministry of Jesus. Whereas 
preaching and evangelizing were characteristic of the earlier 
but not of the later ministry of Jesus, the teaching extended 
almost to the very end, if we judge by the simple criterion 
of the location of the passages in the text of the Gospels just 
as they stand. Two aspects of this fact may be observed. 

In the first place, references to Jesus as teaching are found 
throughout his entire ministry. In Mark, for example, he 
teaches in the synagogue at the opening of his ministry, and 
daily teaching in the Temple was characteristic of the final 
period before the crucifixion.** Taking the verb, didaskein, to 
teach, as used of Jesus, Matthew has nine instances, six 
hefore Peter’s confession and three after. In Mark’s fifteen 
‘instances, eight are before the confession and seven after. In 
Luke’s fifteen examples, five are before the confession and 
ten after it. John’s eight instances are distributed one before 
and seven after the confession. Taking the Synoptics alone, 
Jesus is spoken of nineteen times as teaching before Peter’s 
confession and twenty times as teaching after that confession. 
The location of a particular passage of teaching may vary, 
of course. But the chief point is obvious: the materials in- 
corporated into the Synoptic Gospels were arranged by all 
the writers in such a way that preaching and evangelizing 
were placed at the opening of Jesus’ ministry, but they all 
distribute the teaching with a general evenness throughout 
his entire ministry. The tradition of the primitive church 
represented Jesus as teaching during his entire ministry, and 
not in one part of it only. 

As for the earlier ministry, wherever Jesus turned with the 
proclamation of the Gospel of the Kingdom of God, it is 
evident that he felt impelled to follow the preaching and the 
evangelizing immediately with teaching; otherwise men would 
have formed the most distorted ideas of what the coming 
Kingdom would be, reading into it all their previous notions. 
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The nature of his mission as Messiah required that he should 
teach what the Kingdom of God was, and that teaching was 
a constant accompaniment of preaching and evangelizing. 

In the second place, the location of the word “Teacher” as 
a form of address in the Synoptics may throw indirect light 
upon the role of teaching in Jesus’ later ministry. As already 
indicated, Jesus is addressed as Teacher twenty-six times in 
the Synoptics. Of the six instances in Matthew, two are before 
Peter’s confession and four afterward. Of the nine in Mark, 
one is before the confession and eight after it. Of the eleven 
in Luke, one is before the confession and ten afterward. In 
the total, four are before the confession and twenty-two after 
it. Of course this may be merely an accident in the use of 
language. But it seems reasonable to ask whether it may not 
be an incidental reflection of the increasingly impressive part 
which teaching had in Jesus’ later ministry, as he drew nearer 
to the cross. 

For, regardless of the particular facts just noted, the nature 
of his mission as Messiah required that he should continue 
to teach those who acknowledged him as the Messiah. And 
not only did his teaching continue in the later part of his 
ministry; it moved into new depths. He opens more fully the 
meaning and cost of discipleship. He begins to reveal his own 
inner self more profoundly. His claims upon devotion and 
loyalty become more exalted, his utterances if possible more 
authoritative. This continued opening up of himself, his mis- 
sion, and his message, is in and of itself teaching of the most 
sublime order. 

Then, just as preaching and evangelizing had been absorbed 
into teaching, so in turn all of these disappear by being 
absorbed into something still deeper and higher, his death and 
resurrection. The events of the Passion and the resurrection 
were the end toward which the preaching of the earlier period 
and the teaching of the later ministry had led. Soon the events 
of those last few days were to suffuse preaching and Gospel 
and teaching, all of them, with new meaning as his disciples 
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took up the story. But that belongs to the primitive church, and 
here we are thinking still of what he showed men while he was 
on the way to the cross. 

So wherever one turns in the ministry of Jesus, he will soon 
see Jesus teaching. The Gospel which he preached was ac- 
companied by teaching. In proportion as the Gospel of Jesus 
took hold upon men, the inner nature of that Gospel led by 
necessity to further teaching concerning the Kingdom which 
he proclaimed. Without teaching, his Gospel in every proba- 
bility would have been so grossly misunderstood as to defeat 
his mission altogether. 

For reasons such as we have been examining, Jesus’ ways 
of teaching take on unique significance. 


THE WAYS OF TEACHING 


There are some bodies of teaching where one can proceed 
at once to study the matter itself, having little regard for the 
manner in which the teaching is put forward. But with others 
the matter itself presents difficulty or may even lead to serious 
misunderstanding, unless the manner of presenting the teach- 
ing is also taken into consideration. The latter is true of the 
teaching of Jesus, with the result that his ways of teaching as 
well as the body of teaching itself have long been recognized 
as a necessary field of study. The studies themselves have been 
undertaken by scholars from a variety of points of view. 

As to form: The school known as Form Criticism has taken 
as a field for special study, the forms in which the material of 
the New Testament first existed, and the “laws” governing 
their transmission until reduced to writing. Workers in this 
type of research lay much stress on the fact that the Jews were 
accustomed to transmit the Halakic element in their Torah 
by means of oral tradition; they were disciplined to listen at- 
tentively and to memorize the words of a revered teacher. 
Dibelius, pioneer in Form Criticism as a method of research, 
emphasizes this factor in the formation of the Gospels.^* 

A very considerable part of the teaching of Jesus exists in 
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the form of short sayings and commandments. The use of brief 
sayings was a favorite method of teaching among the Jews. 
A noted teacher among that people might be remembered by 
one pithy utterance which especially well summed up his 
distinctive contribution to religion." With Jesus there are 
many remembered sayings which gather up at least one phase 
of his teaching in full, brief, unforgettable form, as in the 
Two Great Commandments, the Golden Ruie, and so on. 

The teaching of Jesus has always attracted attention be- 
cause of the large proportion of it which exists in the form 
of parables; and the nature of the parable itself, as well as the 
content, becomes a subject for study. A iarge special literature 
has grown up, devoted to this one stratum of Jesus’ teaching. 
But when the parables are viewed as a whole, certain features 
stand out. Typically they contain some teaching about the 
Kingdom of God; for having heralded the Kingdom as being 
at hand, a parable was a flare which Jesus threw out to light 
up sharply some one area within that Kingdom of God. The 
parable points to God, or to man, or to both at once; awaken- 
ing the conscience and showing the character of God by some 
striking similitude, it arouses man’s deepest but slumbering 
possibilities, becomes a means of stirring repentance and 
faith, and seeks to bring man and God together. But the mean- 
ing of the parable is hidden, and thus it serves to sift the 
hearers; for the idly curious, seeking loaves and fishes, would 
shrug shoulders and pass on; but the hungry of heart would 
seek to know the hidden meaning. 

Burney has shown that many of the formal elements of 
Hebrew poetry can be found in the utterances of Jesus, notably 
parallelism, rhythm, and perhaps rhyme. He believes that 
the beatitudes as spoken in Aramaic were not only in rhythm, 
but that each beatitude was a rhyme. He holds that rhyme as 
well as rhythm existed in many of the sayings of Jesus, and 
perhaps in some of the parables.*’ 

As to audience: There is a field of study which has received 
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comparatively little attention, but is rewarding. A public fig- 
ure must often appear before large gatherings of people to | 
explain what he is already doing, and what he hopes to 
accomplish. At times he may be drawn into conflict for the 
sake of those same goals. But he has an inner circle of friends 
with whom he shares insights and aspirations as he can never 
do in face of great numbers, or on occasions when every word 
he utters may be turned against him. His speech is different, 
depending upon the audience. Luther and Lincoln readily 
illustrate what is meant. 

Jesus seems to have moved from one to another of just such 
groups, constantly; yet this fact is seldom taken seriously 
into account in considering what he taught, and the way he 
taught. Neglect of this factor of audience in the teaching of 
Jesus has often resulted in an over-simplification of his teach- 
ing, and in a false portrait of Jesus himself.** 

Three types of audience evidently play a large part in de- 
termining the teaching method or the manner of address which 
Jesus used. They represent different kinds of personal relation 
between Jesus and those to whom he is speaking, and to a large 
degree they govern what he undertakes to do. One of these 
is the Scribes and Pharisees. Their attitude is critical and 
hostile. With them, Jesus’ teaching is polemical. It has the 
sharp ring of steel against steel. The “Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild,” of some poetry, certainly does not fit these scenes. 
He meets the scholars on their own ground, is perfectly 
familiar with their weapons, apparently speaks Rabbinical 
Hebrew which was the scholars’ language, and makes devas- 
tating attacks upon their system, yet does it with swords from 
their own armory. 

Again, there are the multitudes. They are curious, but their 
interest is more in the cures of the body than in either ills 
or health of the spirit. If he chose to appeal to them primarily 
through wonders, they might follow him as their leader. Even 
as it is they throng about him, but they are never deeply 
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attached to him, and they readily fall away. To these he 
speaks, typically, in parables. To lay before them at one stroke 
the full riches of the inner treasury would only be inviting 
them to turn and rend him. 

Then there are the disciples. To them he opens his teaching 
with no reserve, as rapidly as there is any hope of their com- 
prehending. He not only explains the parables when he is 
alone with them, but in every possible way he seeks to lead 
them in an apprenticeship to the work of the Kingdom which 
they must carry on. Indeed, the very word “disciple” may 
have been a Greek translation of an Aramaic word meaning 
apprentice. It would have been an especially apt name for men 
who were called, not to be students as in a Jewish school, but 
friends, co-workers, and yet learners with “the Carpenter" 
as they called him in his own region. They learned through 
his teaching in words, but they also learned through doing 
as he guided them, and most of all they learned through in- 
timate fellowship with him. And The Teacher led them, not 
only into the Kingdom of God, but into a faith which should 
overcome the world.” 

As to method: Studies of the teaching method of Jesus have 
been undertaken especially for the sake of persons acquainted 
with the vocabulary of formal education and disposed to think 
in its terms. Bruce and Latham *' traced principles used by 
Jesus in the training of the twelve. Horne * has analyzed the 
Gospels for such factors as the securing of attention, finding 
the point of contact, the use of problems, and so on. Hinsdale ** 
and Tipsword ** wrote especially for people in public school 
work. Richardson * has presented the teaching work of Jesus 
out of the conviction that Christian education must find its 
ideals, its principles, and its technique in the ministry of 
Jesus, a view which has been stressed in England by Canon 
Raven.** Squires *' has used the teaching of Jesus as the basis 
for a comparison between idealism and pragmatism in Chris- 
tian education. 
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As to philosophy: There is still another group of studies, 
based primarily on a consideration of the teaching itself, but 
showing the implications for the philosophy of Christian 
education. Weigle“ has given attention especially to the 
apocalyptic view of Jesus, has briefly traced the history of this 
interpretation, and has shown that in Jesus’ preaching and 
teaching concerning the Kingdom of God, he made use of what 
we now call the educational method, as contrasted with the 
methods of politics, propaganda, or conflict. Craig ^ has urged 
that the results of scholarly research concerning Jesus should 
be more fully incorporated into the materials taught in Chris- 
tian education, and Cadbury ™ has warned of the tendency to 
read back upon Jesus the conceptions of our own day. Fenn ™ 
has examined the teaching of Jesus with attention especially 
upon its origin and validation in Jesus’ own fellowship with 


the Father. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


As soon as one comes to a direct consideration of the teach- 
ing of Jesus it is well to be freed at once of two misconceptions 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Any person distressed by the injustices and the needless 
suffering of the modern world, and looking to religion for 
the motive power of reform, is tempted to regard the Kingdom 
of God as embodying one's own ideal of a just society. But 
the Kingdom of God in Jesus’ teaching is not a program of 
social reform, neither is it a symbol for an ideal social order. 
To look to the Kingdom of God expecting it to be these, is to 
reproduce in our day almost precisely those very political, 
economic, and social expectations which Jesus was most care- 
ful to avoid. 

Indeed, just because the Kingdom of God is not bound up 
with a specific social program its citizens can hear a Voice 
that is beyond political expediency, gradually forming social 
ideals which are unconquerable. But the way is left free in 
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each generation to discover the detailed forms through which 
the Christian's inner liberty can best be expressed by means 
of social and political channels as well as in the primary 
relation of man to God. Such social programs then may re- 
main servants subject to adjustment, held back from becoming 
either masters to throttle further initiative or gods to be 
worshiped as enshrining discovered social perfection. 

All this constitutes some part, however small, of the New 
Testament conception that the true citizens of the Kingdom 
of God are the only genuinely free men on earth. And the 
magnitude of this deliverance can begin to be appreciated only 
in proportion as one sees the subtle new slavery of spirit 
which is introduced when a man identifies the Kingdom of 
God with his, man's, blueprints for social progress. These 
yearnings and plannings for fuller justice, or for what-not of 
human betterment, spring forth again and again from this 
fountain source, and it is of the nature of the Kingdom of 
God to give off such by-products. Nevertheless, they remain 
by-products, and not the primary end of the Kingdom of God. 

Again, some minds find irresistible fascination in the at- 
tempt to analyze the future, and to lean on Holy Writ for a 
detailed map of events which have not yet been unrolled in 
time. But just as the Kingdom of God, as described in the 
Gospels, gives us no blueprint for remaking the present, so 
also it does not offer us the statistical and factual data of 
history before the events have taken place. It is prediction, 
couched in tones of utter confidence in the truth of what is 
being proclaimed, both as to tribulation and as to triumph; 
but it is highly symbolical. And to look to the Kingdom of 
God as if it were only some visitation from Heaven, still to 
come in order to set right upon earth the evil which now over- 
whelms, is once more to reproduce one of the religious evils 
which Jesus sought to correct, that is, the awaiting of an ex- 
ternal redemption. The Kingdom of God certainly has to do 
with the future as well as the present; if not, it would be no 
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true Kingdom of God. But it concerns itself with the future 
in a far more profoundly religious sense than could be true 
as long as men stood gazing into heaven waiting for its won- 
ders to break forth and destroy evil by the armed power of 
the Almighty. 

We have already had occasion to see, in the previous chap- 
ter, that the idea of the Kingdom of God is rooted deep in 
Hebrew and Jewish history. We briefly traced the growth of 
the conception of a people whose King was God, in a theocracy 
where God’s will should be the one supreme law. In one sense 
it is true that to the orthodox Jew the Kingdom of God was 
already here; for Torah as the revelation of his will was 
known, and when it was obeyed God’s rule was already real- 
ized. Indeed, it is sometimes maintained that Jewish apoca- 
lyptic should be thought of only as private or esoteric specula- 
tion in limited circles,. concerning the ultimately complete 
triumph of the rule of God which as yet was so incompletely 
realized.” 

But the very nation which had accepted Jehovah’s govern- 
ance over them was carried into captivity and swept from one 
suffering to another. Israel turned in many directions, striving 
to know why a people who had taken the will of God as its 
law should be so sore beset. We observed that the two doctrines 
of the Saved Remnant and the Saving Remnant began to be 
voiced, and that Judaism quietly accepted the view of Israel’s 
mission as being that of the Saved Remnant. But fresh disaster 
came. The Maccabean kingdom, flourishing for a little while, 
was carried away. The Jews again turned to hopes of de- 
liverance still to come, and caught up the prophetic assurance 
of a Kingdom of God, a Messiah, and a forerunner of that 
Messiah. 

But of what kind would this Kingdom of God be? How 
would it come? As has already been said, some looked for 
it to come by political measures, such as a new armed revolt; 
thus they would usher in the Kingdom of God by setting up 
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a new political state fashioned on the pattern so familiar to 
them from Maccabean days when they had their brief outburst 
of nationalist glory. Others looked for it to come, not with 
Zealot weapons of steel, but by the swords of angels and 
archangels from on high.” 

When Jesus began to proclaim that the Kingdom of God 
was at hand, it was a Kingdom which meant none of these 
things. For one thing, the rootage of the idea which he taught 
was not in the doctrine of the Saved Remnant. He went be- 
neath the foundations of orthodox Judaism and built upon 
another stratum of prophetic thought, connecting with Isaiah 
more than with Ezekiel. The body of men through whom God’s 
power might be released into the world was to be a Saving 
Remnant, more than a Saved Remnant. 

And he proclaimed a Kingdom which was at hand neither 
in the form of new political measures nor in the form of an- 
gelic visitants and rending skies. It was a Kingdom which in 
the last analysis meant the sovereignty of God over the indi- 
vidual. 

This placed the major accent upon God. As Vos expresses 
it, “The conception is a God-centered conception to the very 
core." * God was the Alpha and the Omega of all genuine 
deliverance. In God lay the redemption and the release of 
captives. For in Jewish literature the “Kingdom of God" 
meant, basically, not some territory of land which God gov- 
erned; it meant his rule, his kingship, his sovereignty, over 
men." It is a relation between persons, between God and the 
individual, but a relation in which God is sovereign.” Forsak- 
ing all quests for secondary deliverances, and leaving behind 
all externalistic devices for the guaranteeing of freedom, 
Jesus went to freedom's final source in the relation between 
God and the soul. 

But if Jesus was concerned finally in the personal relation 
of God with man, why did he associate this with all the vocabu- 
lary about the Kingdom of God? The question inevitably 
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arises when one sees the simple yet profound interior of the 
message. It is idle, and not a little vain, to wish he had used 
our thought forms; but something much more imporiant is 
at issue in this query about the framework which he chose for 
the good news of deliverance. Primarily, we may believe, it 
was because men already were thinking in those terms. They 
were waiting for the Kingdom of God, and it was the Kingdom 
of God which he proclaimed. The heart of what he taught 
about the Kingdom of God was already lying there in the 
Hebrew Scripiures, but it had been overlaid by religion itself 
in the hands of its friends. And he did not call for men to 
return to this or that good way which they had forsaken. In- 
stead, there was a call forward inio a spiritual conception of 
the Kingdom, that very Kingdom which they were forfeiting 
by their misconception of it. Eyes were not turned to the 
glories of the past, but to the unrealized riches of the present, 
and the triumphs still to come. 

True, his unique Sonship enabled him to speak with au- 
thority, as never man spoke before or since. But what would 
that have availed among a peopie steeped in religion, talking 
it, thinking it, living it, day and night—if he had spoken of 
God in ierms foreign to their best thought, or beneath the 
best hopes and dreams they knew? For first and foremost, 
his teaching was about God, and that under two great figures: 
God as King, and God as Father. To that teaching we turn 
now. 


CHAPTER V 


JESUS AND THE CHARACTER OF GOD 


IN THE teaching of Jesus there is a peculiarly penetrating 
quality which keeps that teaching forever pressing at the scales 
over our eyes. By going down and down to the roots of all 
human problems as he does, the particular shape of man’s 
weal or woe in any given day begins to fall apart into greater 
and lesser issues in proportion as any today can be seen in 
the light of his relentless probing for first things in living. 

Thus he invites each generation of men to start afresh in 
their evaluation of themselves and their times, and this qual- 
ity in his teaching must surely be related intimately to the 
ability of the church, under God, to cleanse itself and renew 
itself at these very hours when it seems in most imminent 
danger of complete decay. 

The meaning for education is readily seen. When persons 
in any age not merely receive the objective facts of his life, 
teaching, death, and resurrection, but whenever they also com- 
mence to “work over" the meaning, pondering it, absorbing 
it into the deepest recesses of thinking, new life begins to break 
forth because new meaning has begun to break in. 

If he probes always for first things, what are they? In total 
summary it can be said that they lie in the realm of man's 
relationships. But relationships with what, with whom? Cer- 
tainly man's relationships with his fellow men are included. 
From that source, depending upon its nature, come wars or 
peace, servitudes or freedoms of endless kinds, anguish or 
joy, and what not else of ill or good to curse man or to bless 
him. But is this final, these relationships among men? Not 
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yet, for Jesus. There is still more to see and reckon with. For 
Jesus deals with the relationship between men first from the 
standpoint of man’s relationship with God. 

But the relationship between God and man depends upon 
the character of God. Thus for Jesus the character of God is 
of primary importance. In every kind of human tangle he 
orients men by the pole star of God’s character. Thence he 
works out again into the multitudinous issues a man faces, 
whether in his solitude, or in the midst of household, congre- 
gation, street corner or highway, or explosive political situa- 
tion. 

And if the character of God is of primary importance, good 
news about that character is the best news that could be 
heralded, because ultimately there is no human issue of any 
kind whatever in any age that cannot have its proper treat- 
ment rooted in that soil. The guarantee of all redemption from 
whatever kind of evil, and the charter of all liberation into 
whatever kind of good, lie in the last analysis in the charac- 
ter of God. There is many a step between latent possibility 
and active realization; and by the same token many a halfway 
house, or even many a man who enters no land of promise 
at all. But in Jesus’ teaching the character of God is final 
ground for all hopes and final source of all goods which a 
man can enjoy now or hereafter. 

His teaching, as we have already said, turns upon two great 
hinges which open one and the same door into the character 


of God: God as King, and God as Father. 


GOD AS KING 


As it was God the King the Jews looked toward, Jesus seems 
to have taught them first about God as King. The Kingdom 
of God, by referring to a relation between God and man, 
points to a relationship with God who is King, “The Great 
King.” * 

By this figure the Kingship of God, Jesus kept before his 
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hearers the majesty of God. This conception permeates the 
Hebrew Scriptures with a wealth of imagery and a sense of 
profound awe. The very term itself, together with its kindred 
ideas, expressed man’s confession of God’s authority, his 
supremacy, his power, and his glory. The heavens were his 
throne, and the earth his footstool.’ “King of the World” be- 
came one of the most frequent ways of referring to God in 
Jewish literature, and constantly he was thus addressed in 
Jewish worship. Something of the awe with which modern 
man contemplates the immensity of the universe and the com- 
plexity of atom or cell, had its counterpart in the Jewish 
thought of the “Sovereign of the Universe.” But this was 
always bound up with the unswerving intuition that behind 
all the eye could see or the imagination frame, there was a 
Person; for in the same breath the Jew would add, “Blessed 
he his Name.” 

Against this background of the majesty of God, the Jew 
saw the moral law, “The Law" was God's will, and the Law 
was righteous because the Lord of the World was righteous. 
Righteousness had all the weight of the universe behind it. 
The law which governed the universe was moral. *He was the 
God of righteousness—the upholder of that moral order which 
must be the basis of the universe," says Scott, and he adds, 
“Just as Greek thought assumed that Reason was the principle 
behind all things, so the Hebrew mind took its stand on the 
moral law. In the God who upheld that law it discerned the 
Maker of the world. And as he had created it, he also gov- 
erned it.” * 

Later we shall consider the fact that Jesus set aside the 
ritual law, transformed the understanding of the moral law, 
and created a profounder insight into the relation of a sinner 
to God. But those things, true in themselves, are peculiarly 
in danger of making up only a thin half of the story unless 
they are seen as part of a still larger whole. For the pro- 
founder principles of the Christian ethic are the Law of the 
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Kingdom in the sense that they are still “commandments,” as 
Jesus put it. They are Law in something like the meaning 
which modern mind gives to the conception of “law” in na- 
ture, as descriptions of the manner in which the world func- 
tions. The Law of the Kingdom is not impersonal, as physical 
law is; its very nature is to be personal. It is righteous because 
the “Lord of heaven and earth” is righteous. But it is Law 
for it is ingrained in the nature of life itself. No man can 
"break it," he can only break himself against it, and carry 
others down with him in his ruin. If this were more realisti- 
cally seen, the sublime saying that God is love would become 
meat for strength instead of being so often a vapid platitude. 
If the majesty of God was the background for the Jew’s 
thought of the moral law, it was the background for his 
thought of evil also. But evil was not an abstraction for the 
Hebrew. His mind dealt with few abstracts. In his earlier 
history evils were on every hand. Prophet and priest identified 
them, named them, and by Torah, or instruction, taught the 
people that this or that specific thing was evil in the sight of 
God, and forbidden. In the later history the Jews increasingly 
personified evils; there were demons, devils, unclean spirits, 
a deaf spirit, a dumb spirit, mammon, Beelzebub, Satan, 
ministers of Satan. More still, there were two kingdoms ar- 
rayed in conflict: the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of 
Satan inhabited by every evil thing which crushed man and 
fought against kindness, justice, or truth. This conception of 
conflict between two kingdoms makes up a central element in 
Jewish eschatology, its doctrines concerning the last things. 
In graphic form these docirines embody a philosophy of his- 
tory. They are based on the unshakeable conviction that there 
can be only one final outcome: the Lord God omnipotent will 
triumph and will reign forever. There could be no other 
possible end, for God is sovereign, and God is righteous. 
For Jesus, as for the Jews before him, the sovereignty of 
God is an eternal sovereignty.' In that sense it is dependent 
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neither on time nor on space. It is a standing claim upon 
men’s loyalty and obedience. In this he is of kindred mind 
with the prophets who went before him. They had proclaimed 
that God, and God alone, is Lord of heaven and earth. In 
such things Moses and Elijah could “talk with Jesus," for in 
this respect their message to men was at one with his. 

That sovereignty is, or may become, a present sovereignty 
when a man admits the claim of God upon him for loyalty, for 
trust, and for obedience. When such a one accepts the rule of 
God over him the Kingdom of God begins to be manifest in 
him, for then he has “received” the Kingdom of God. To 
that man, the Kingdom of God has come, though it is not 
yet made perfect. Many parables vividly suggest how small 
its beginning is, how slow its growth, but also how sure its 
spread until it shall leaven the whole. 

With the confession of Peter that Jesus is the Messiah, the 
Kingdom of God actually began to be present in the world in 
a new sense, far more significant than any which had yet 
been true. The Messiah had come not only to bring the King- 
dom of God to men, but to bring men into the Kingdom of 
God. His own claims upon men for loyalty, trust, and obedi- 
ence, become tantamount to those of the King. His disciples 
are to follow in his footsteps, drink the cup he drinks, and 
be baptized with the same baptism which he is to receive. To 
be his disciples, acknowledging him as Messiah, is to enter 
the Kingdom, but to enter it under Christ's rule, taking Ais 
yoke upon them. This figure of the yoke was familiar in 
Jewish thought, implying that one submitted himself to the 
sovereignty of the Law in the Kingdom of God." But this was 
submitting oneself to the sovereignty of the Messiah. Jesus 
Christ, the Person, has replaced the Law by himself. He has 
become the higher Word of God; steadily it beats in upon 
their minds: *Ye have heard that it was said . . . but I say 
unto you." He claimed a loyalty which hitherto men had 
reserved for God alone." 

The sovereignty of the King is still to be fully consum- 
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mated. Here opens out the intricate field of eschatology, full 
of perplexing detail which hardly any two persons understand 
alike. But in essence are not the graphic figures of this class 
of writings a portrayal in symbols of the inevitable end 
toward which any real Kingship of God must move? They 
are a triumphant assertion of faith that evil will be rooted out 
of its last outpost in a universe where God is supreme; that 
the judgment of God upon the acts of men is a moral judg- 
ment, by which men ultimately must stand or fall since God 
is righteous; that the Son of Man will come in the power of 
God, in God’s own time and not by our reckoning, to rule 
over all that which is not yet subject to him; and that those 
who have put their trust in the Kingdom of God will live in 
the Kingdom of God forever. 

The first essential, then, in redemption and liberation, is 
submission to God, God as King. We have not said that this is 
necessarily first in the time order of the happenings within 
the soul. But by his teaching concerning the Kingship of God 
and the yoke of the Messiah, Jesus Christ has made it plain 
that the relationship of us men to God must have in it our 
submission to God’s rulership so that by our own taking he has 
become King over us, his will to be our will. It is written into 
the fabric of things as they are that the head which will not 
bow in true loyalty to the Sovereign of the Universe cannot 
be lifted in true freedom from any lesser master. 

But what of this Sovereign himself, this One to whom loyal 
submission is so essential for those who would know redemp- 
tion from whatever ills beset, and release into the privilege 
of free citizenship in the universe? Through the likeness of 
God as Father, Jesus taught far more of what his character 


is. God the King is God the Father. 


GOD AS FATHER 


There is ground for believing that Jesus’ teaching concern- 
ing God had these two great emphases, of God as King and 
God as Father, in the earlier and latter parts of his ministry, 
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respectively; that he did not speak much of the nature of the 
Fatherhood of God until he had proclaimed the Sovereignty 
of God; and that even then he rarely taught this aspect of the 
character of God except to his disciples.’ But whether or not 
this is an accurate representation of the sequence of his teach- 
ing, the stress within that teaching is such that God is not 
known in thought or experience as Jesus revealed him, until 
God the King is known as God the Father. Very early, and as 
with a kind of homing instinct in the great universe, the 
primitive church understood that there could be a Gospel 
because there is a Father in Heaven. Jesus was not the first 
to speak of God as Father; but after he taught of God, Father 
has become an inseparable part in any Christian idea of 
God. Nevertheless “the Fatherhood of the King,” stiff as that 
expression sounds to our ears, would be nearer to the teaching 
of Jesus in the Gospels than our more common term “‘the 
Fatherhood of God." God the King is God the Father; but 
to know his character as Father in the intimacy of sonship, 
one must needs obey his will as King. 

Historical and psychological research may throw light upon 
the origin of both these conceptions. Study of the Old Testa- 
ment and of rabbinical literature can remind us that God 
as King and God as Father, both, had long been familiar to 
the Jews. But insight must finally take the lead if one is even 
to apprehend what it means. For Jesus’ teaching concerning 
God as Father was not a section in a proclamation regarding 
the nature of the Kingdom, so much as it was a quiet revealing 
of the nature of the King and the meaning of his Fatherhood 
for every aspect of human living. 

This teaching radiated an assurance and an authority born 
of his own filial consciousness as Son. His experience of pro- 
found fellowship with God left but one word fitted to imply 
what the heart of the Eternal Sovereign is: the Father, my 
Father, your Father. The Gospel of John is a more complete 
unfolding of the nature of this consciousness. But the essence 
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of the same unique relationship is woven everywhere in the 
Synoptic Gospels, although with a quicker touch. To Jesus, the 
experience of “My Father" was a fountain of his knowledge of 
the being and will of God, source of direction for his own will, 
spring to drink from with refreshing in the heat of the day, 
the one sure anchorage in any storm. And on the Cross it 
was into the hands of his Father that he commended his spirit. 

And when Jesus taught his disciples that “God is your 
Father," here likewise the conception made its way out into 
every aspect of their relation to God and to one another. To 
speak of the Fatherhood of God as if it were in abstraction 
from matters of urgent daily concern, or to think of it apart 
Írom those phases of existence where life presses hardest, is to 
miss the chief point in what Jesus was doing when he taught 
that God is Father. A true father is one in whom absent- 
heartedness is precisely the thing that is not characteristic. 
Men needed to learn then, and quickly forget now, that he 
whose is the sovereignty, the power, and the glory, is the very 
one whose mind toward us has to do with our daily bread, our 
daily trespass, our daily temptations, and the evil that is in 
life. 

On the other hand, to comprehend fully the meanings in- 
volved in the Fatherhood of God is a task which the whole 
Christian church has not yet accomplished in these two 
thousand years. Certain of the meanings were made especially 
obvious in Jesus' teaching. But in considering them it must 
always be remembered that those areas which the Fatherhood 
of God most quickly touches are the very ones where the fuller 
implications of that Fatherhood cannot be quickly taken in. 
They are the deep places of existence, into which fresh light 
will come whenever men of any generation seek earnestly 
and in good faith to accept the sovereignty of God the Father. 
Here, then, is one of the first rather than one of the last things 
we may well seek to grasp in Jesus’ teaching concerning God 
as Father: that he will continue to share himself with those 
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who seek to know his mind and do his will. “I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. But the 
Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in my name, he shall teach you all things. I tell you the truth: 
It is expedient for you that I go away.” * 

We may here view briefly six areas into which Jesus carried 
the meanings of the Fatherhood of that One whose sovereignty 
he called on men to accept. They are the revelation of God, 
the supreme values of existence, the ethic of living, sin and 
forgiveness, man’s relation to God, and the resulting society. 

The revelation of God, as the Jews conceived it, had become 
a vast structure, intricate in its nature. The Hebrew, in his 
long search to know the will of God, had heard that will ex- 
pressed through the prophet’s voice and in the Law.These were 
his Torah, his “teaching” from God, his revelation of the will 
of God. Upon the written Torah the Jews had reared the oral 
Torah, the Tradition, applying the Law to later circumstances. 
The whole body of Torah which resulted, both the written 
and the oral, he had come to regard as unchangeable. It was a 
supreme value. On this foundation he had ordered his way of 
living, his worship, and his education. 

Jesus went beneath this vast superstructure to the place 
where it started, in the question of the nature of God’s will for 
men. He called on them to accept God’s sovereignty, but he 
changed the conception of that sovereignty. It was the ruler- 
ship of one whose heart toward them was that of a Father 
concerned for his children. His “laws” were not meant to en- 
slave his children, but rather to promote their well-being. He 
pushed aside the oral Torah, i.e., the Tradition, as obscuring 
and at last nullifying the true will of God." Toward the written 
Torah, the Hebrew Scriptures, he kept the respect of a beloved 
Son for a Father whose will was of record. But without hesita- 
tion he assumed the right to re-interpret the writings express- 
ing the revelation, and to set forth fresh statements of his own 
having eternal significance, as in the numerous “Verily, I say 
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unto you" passages, and in the broader saying that “Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away." "^ And behind these re-interpretations of earlier revela- 
tion or the enunciation of new revelation there lies the steady 
assertion of the reason: he himself knew the mind and will 
of the Father as no one else could know him. 

That is to say, the revelation of God in and through Jesus 
moved through the realm of what we now call personality. 
Jesus discloses the mind and will of the Father, not by a 
mechanical reliance upon a written record of that will, but 
because his own mind knows and expresses the same mind 
which is expressed through the Hebrew Scriptures. He even 
moves out far beyond those Scriptures to reveal the mind of 
the Father still more fully. The fact that Jesus is unique in 
his Messiahship and in his own consciousness of Sonship, 
hides a great part of the significance of Jesus himself if it 
keeps one from recognizing that the revelation came through 
a Person to Person relation, where mind knows mind so com- 
pletely that one can understand what the other means to say. 

And though the revelation thus brought to men is itself 
unique, it came as the prophetic messages before him had 
come, through consciousness before it was written down. In 
this also, Jesus went beneath the superstructure of Judaism 
until he came again to the kind of foundations upon which 
it had originally been built, by mind communicating to mind. 
The words set forth the content of the revelation as best they 
can, but the revelation itself, in Jesus, is in personality and 
through personality. For that reason his “teaching” is but part 
of his revelation, which reaches not only from manger to 
resurrection, but on beyond. He, as a Self and in the things 
he said and did, was “the Word of God,” as the Gospel of 
John has it, the expression of “‘the essential inner mind" of 
God." 

In principle the same kind of process of disclosing the mind 
of God through Jesus Christ is to continue. His followers then 
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and later were set free from legalistic obsession wiih the words 
of revelation, in proportion as they knew the esseniial mind 
of Christ who communicated through the words. New teach- 
ings were not set forth with precision for every circumstance 
that could arise; to do that would have been to repeat in new 
form the creation of religious law whose finality of detail 
might smother its essence. The Christian's understanding and 
appropriation of revelation through Christ concerning the 
will of the Father for men, still comes through the realm of 
personality. Much is said in the New Testament of Christ being 
in the believer, or of one who has “the mind of Christ.” These 
are pointers toward the surest way of understanding the reve- 
lation given through the words of Christ; that is, by a growing 
rapport of mind with Mind, so that what Christ meant by his 
words and acis may break through the container and the spirit 
of them reach us. 

There is nothing mysterious or esoteric in this, nor is it some 
high seat in the Christian community reserved for the cleric 
or the learned. It is akin to what we know in other reaims of 
experience; as when one who loves another and has long 
known him grows able to read the intention even if the words 
expressing it should, by chance, be capable of having some 
outlandish meaning. Ít can be the possession of any mind 
which dwelis with the teaching, but especially with the Per- 
sonality, until “the Word” may speak the essential meanings 
which are in the words and communicate freshly from Mind 
to mind. Jesus spoke of just such kinship of spirit as man 
seeks to know the mind and will of God; the essential inner 
meaning would get through from the Father to the sincere and 
simple of spirit, because the Spirit would continue to teach, 
disclosing meanings they were neither ready nor able as yet 
to receive.” 

As the revealing of God came from Person through Person 
to persons, so with Jesus the supreme values of human exist- 
ence are persons. His own actions, his attitudes, and his teach- 
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ing show in a rich variety of ways that the events which are 
of most significance to the “Father, Lord of heaven and earth," 
are events in the realm of personality, because persons them- 
selves are at the summit of all values in the world. 

This valuation of persons has its source in the character of 
God. Jesus' incomparable conception of the seeking love of 
God gives a portrayal of the character of God, whose mind 
toward his world is that of a Father toward his children, re- 
membering that they are little, that the evils about them are 
numerous and powerful, and that among these children of his 
many are “sick and helpless and ready to die." And “it is not 
the will of your Father who is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish.” " This seeking love goes out in 
many directions. Sometimes it reaches toward the sick, or the 
demon-possessed, to the end that they may be healed or re- 
leased. Often it is directed toward “the lost," where the cut- 
ting edge of the many illustrations in parable or in action by 
Jesus himself, is that one person is lost from the place where 
he should be. The heart of the Sovereign of the Universe is 
moved with compassion for this one child, and there is joy in 
heaven over one sinner who repents. The classic saying of 
Jesus puts one life in the scales over against “the whole 
world," and shows how the balance quickly tips in favor of 
one person: “What doth it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and forfeit his life?" '* Or as Luke has it, “What is a 
man profited, if he gain the whole world, and lose or forfeit 
his own self?" *° 

Again the conception is couched in terms of the Kingdom 
of God, that sovereignty of God over the individual in a 
personal relation. Some of the parables turn the thought of 
the hearers to the limitless value of this estate of a man in 
relation to God. It is a pearl of great price, or a piece of land 
which a man longs to possess. Tn that sovereignty lies the first 
goal for man's striving if he would attain the kind of goal 
which God reckons as good." 
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Such a valuation, if taken seriously, leads to a re-appraisal 
of all the values familiar in “this world.” The man who con- 
tinues to center his values in fields, crops, and bulging barns 
is “Thou fool"; for the only genuine values are in persons, 
and such a man as this is desperately poor without knowing 
it, all the while that he rubs his hands thinking how well-off 
he is. But should a man therefore set out to cultivate himself 
as seriously as he once tilled those fertile lands, carefully 
walling off his soul in some hothouse where he can protect it 
Írom this evil generation, tending it well so that it may thrive? 
Not that, for the man who sets out to “‘save his life shall lose 
it." He can find himself only by giving himself away into the 
sovereignty of the Father, and to the pursuit of those ends in 
life which he counts great; for “whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel's shall save it.” '* 

The life, given away and thus found, now has in it new 
elements capable of transforming those very circumstances 
which otherwise might bring wretchedness and defeat. This 
is one kind of meaning in the Beatitudes. The relation of child 
to Sovereign Father is capable of releasing the spirit even 
while one is in the grip of such dreaded tyrannies as poverty, 
mourning, hunger, and persecution. There can be a liberation 
into such tempers of mind as meekness, mercy, purity of heart, 
and peace-making, all of which are life-conquering because 
they are able to transform even the enemy himself. Truly the 
men who know how to use these secrets of the soul have found 
ultimate freedoms, because the most hostile acts of the en- 
vironment, personal or impersonal, can be transmuted into 
“blessedness,” which is to say happiness. 

Meanings such as these scintillate throughout the Gospels 
as personality in relation to God is turned this way and that 
like a diamond, so that light may flash back from its various 
facets to the parent Light. But the figures in the Gospels are 
richer by far than this one, for they are put in terms of life 
which, in the keeping of the Father and under his rule, grows. 
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Bede, speaking of a certain dye, said, “The older it grows the 
brighter it glows.” ** So it is with personality brought fully 
under this Sovereignty. 

This valuing of personality at a worth higher than all else 
on earth set tides in motion which are slow, but irresistible. 
Harnack, looking at the power with which it has operated in 
human history, appraises it thus: “‘Je-us Christ calls to every 
poor soul; he calls to every one who bears a human face: You 
are the children of the living God, and not only, better than 
many sparrows but of more value than the whole world. The 
value of a truly great man, as I saw it put lately, consists in 
his increasing the value of all mankind. It is here, truly, that 
the highest significance of great men lies: to have enhanced, 
that is, to have progressively given effect to human value, to 
the value of that race of men which has risen up out of the 
dull ground of Nature. But Jesus Christ was the first to bring 
the value of every human soul to light, and what he did no 
one can any more undo. We may take up what relation to him 
we will: in the history of the past no one can refuse to recog- 
nize that it was he who has raised humanity to this level." *° 

But Jesus’ valuation of persons must be seen in its contrasts 
also. It came in the midst of a highly developed religion, 
whose supreme values were the Torah and the nation to which 
the revelation of that Law had been vouchsafed. But in Ju- 
daism the supremacy of the Torah and the rights of the nation 
were submerging the individual. “The lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” were not only people who had cast off all religious 
restraint; they also included persons pushed out of religious 
rights and made social outcasts by a combination of religion 
and state which had neglected the individual in the interests 
of society. The revelation of God through Christ came to in- 
dividuals, some of whom were profiting, while many others 
were being broken, by an impersonalized conception of social 
values. One of the principal reasons why his message was a 
Gospel, Glad Tidings, was that it came to individuals in just 
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such a system, creating a sense of dignity and measureless 
worth in any man who believed. The Gospel ultimateiy be- 
came the most significant social message that has come into 
the world, but it could be so because in the first instance it 
is a message to the individual. 

The ethical teaching of Jesus is grounded in the character 
of God the Father, just as his valuation of persons is. The 
social world where men live together, he views with God as 
the first point of reference. It is evident that in his thinking 
any particular issue in human relations is not resolved with- 
out starting from, or finally returning to, God as the primary 
basis for orientation. He uses now one, now the other, of the 
ideas of God which are so familiar in his teaching: the King- 
dom of God which is God's sovereignty or rulership; or the 
Fatherhood of God. Both may be used together, as in the say- 
ing, “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father who is in heaven." ^? 

When man's relation to his fellows is viewed in terms of the. 
Kingdom of God, it is God's will for men in relationship with 
man which is uppermost in thought. In some of the “thorough- 
going eschatology" which has been put forward in recent 
years it has been proposed that the ethic of the Kingdom is an 
“interim ethic,” valid only until the Kingdom of God shall be 
realized. Such an interpretation rests on the assumption that 
the Kingdom of God is to be regarded as only a future mani- 
festation of God’s power and rulership. But when it is seen 
that the Kingdom of God truly comes to any man who accepts 
the sovereignty of God over him, the conception of interim 
ethic becomes not only unnecessary but seriously misleading. 
When men accept that sovereignty over them, “The Kingdom | 
of God is among you" already,” though still to be consum- - 
mated. The two linked petitions in the Lord's Prayer, “Thy : 
kingdom come; thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth," |. 
have meaning here and now as man prays that the will of | 
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God may come into these intricate issues of living, to govern 
us and all men, leading on toward the complete sovereignty . 
of God over his world. 

When this is seen, the conception of the Kingdom of God 
is not incompatible with ethical teaching. On the contrary, as 
Wilder has shown, it sets ethical questions in the most spiritual 
light which is possible, taking them out of the realm. of the 
merely expedient and temporary, and putting them into the 
great current of events which have eternal significance.” 

And when the relation of man to his fellows is viewed in 
terms of the Fatherhood of God, the kind of will God has 
toward men is uppermost in thought. The rich ideas associated 
with Father, child of the Father, and brother, flood in upon 
“the will of God" to throw light upon human relations as they 
may become when the mind of God toward men filters down 
into man's mind toward his fellows. Your Father," and *'thy 
brother" constantly put the ethic in the setting of the great 
family of God. | 

The worth of the individual, as God's valuation of him, thus 
becomes the second point of reference in the ethical teaching 
of Jesus. Let it now be put in personal terms, for this is the 
nature of Jesus' ethic. Any man may make such statements 
as these concerning himself when he regards God as his 
Father: The value which I set upon myself I am entitled to 
place as high as my mind can conceive, being taught that such 
is God's valuing of me. Then that value, as high as I can put 
it, becomes the measure, for me, of the value I am to place 
upon any person with whom I have contact. Its summary is 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” And out of this 
valuation grows the measure of my acts in relation with the 
neighbor; “As ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye also to them likewise.” 

The ethic, then, is doubly grounded in the character of God; 
for on the one hand it is oriented by God’s will and character, 
and on the other hand by his valuation of persons. Its own 
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distinctive nature, however, grows out of still other consid- 
erations. 

The first is that it presupposes a change in the inward as- 
pects of personality before it can become effective. The source 
of motives and acts, whether evil or good, is within. “All these 
evil things proceed from within," * points to the source of 
evil motives and acts; while “the good man out of the good 
treasury of his heart bringeth forth that which is good," ** 
is an analogous pointer to the source of good motives and acts. 
Thus Jesus is at the farthest possible distance from any effort 
to control behavior, as such, apart from a transformation of 
the self. And in his teaching the transformation of the self 
with which man responds to the proclamation “The sover- 
eignty of God is at hand,” is repentance, a “change of mind.” 
Repentance is not merely turning from evil, nor is it only a 
reformation of conduct. It will bring these because it is more 
than these; it is a transformation of the character, such that 
the deepest loyalties of the self are turned in a new direction. 
It is instructive to observe, further, that Jesus assumes man 
can repent, change his mind, exchange allegiances. 

But this is not the only possible view of the matter. Else- 
where in the New Testament the inward change is sometimes 
related to God as its source; as in the Gospel of John where 
a man “cannot see the Kingdom of God” without being born 
anew of the Spirit. These two ways of looking at the same 
event are not incompatible with one another; one is the 
proclamation itself being answered, the other is a theology 
concerning the inner event that takes place when man re- 
sponds. But the Synoptic Gospels show Jesus calling upon man 
for an inward act which man can do. And this was the note 
struck in the primitive Christian preaching. “They went out 
and proclaimed that men should repent”; " for “preaching 
the kingdom” began with “teaching you publicly, and from 
house to house, testifying both to Jews and to Greeks, re- 
pentance toward God.” ** Yet one soon sees again the reverse 
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side of the nature of repentance, as in Paul’s saying that “the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.” ?' 

The ethic has only begun with repentance. For it is to be 
seen next that in the ethic which Jesus teaches, man’s actions 
spring from a seeking love toward his fellows which is akin 
in spirit to the seeking love of God toward men. The right- 
eousness of the child of God as shown, for example, in the 
Sermon on the Mount is an exceeding righteousness, going 
far beyond any mere letter of the law. Its spirit lies in not 
asking, How can I avoid transgressing laws? but in asking, 
instead, How may I put into my relations with my fellow men 
the same kind of love which God has toward me? 

As this element in the ethic is grasped, one understands 
better why righteousness without repentance remains legal- 
istic, and one sees the social significance of repentance. It is 
“repentance unto life,” a change of mind opening the door 
into life so that life for the first time begins to abound. For- 
giveness of the brother, for example, is not a duty to be dis- 
charged a set number of times, after which we may legally 
wash our hands of a rascal who has sinned so often. It has 
no limit in the number of times one shall forgive. Its only 
limit is “my” capacity to respond to the brother with a spirit 
such as the Father has manifested toward me. The question 
being steadily asked in this ethic is not such as, for instance, 
the Sabbath eve inquiry, “Have ye set aside the tithe?” In- 
stead, it is, “What do ye more?” ?* An inner imperative of 
such a nature as this creates the seeking heart, looking for 
ways in which to express toward the brother something of 
God's “kindness toward us in Christ Jesus." ”° 

These acts of thoughtfulness out of a kindly heart, such as 
the cup of cold water, the visit to the sick and imprisoned, and 
all their kindred, sweeten the day for the brother, as anyone 
can testify. Not infrequently they change the course of life 
for him by revealing goodness to him when he thought it had 
vanished, thus giving him anchorage when he was bewildered. 
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They come from a character which has sought to go beyond 
the mere profession of faith with its wordy cries of “Lord, 
Lord.” Just because they are of this nature they do truly, even 
though only in part, express the mind of God toward man. 
They are an outward index of the inner changes wrought by 
repentance. For in the Judgment “The King shall say, Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my brethren . . . these, 
the righteous, shall go into eternal life." * Inevitably so, for 
eternal life is the kind of life they have already begun to live. 

It follows, as a third consideration, that an ethic of this 
nature is suggestive, and only rarely legislative. To specify 
duty by way of pariicular acts either commanded or prohib- 
ited, quickly tends to “‘take the heart out” of the ethic in more 
senses than one, and to put it back at the level of a code of 
law. Manson aptly expresses it by saying, “What Jesus offers 
in his ethical teaching is not a set of rules of conduct, but a 
number of illustrations of the way in which a transformed 
character will express itself in conduct.” ** Scott has proposed, 
indeed, that Jesus' teaching on divorce is the only instance in 
which he gave an absolute law." Whether or not this is the 
only instance of legislation may be debated ; nevertheless, this 
offers a significant example of the difficulties of interpreta- 
tion and of the intricacies in ecclesiastical law which would 
have confronted us at every turn had all of Jesus' teaching 
been legal instead of illustrative. 

Inevitably, then, as a fourth consideration, Jesus does not 
develop his ethic for all the circumstances in which it is 
needful that the sovereignty of God should apply. The re- 
sponsibility for seeing any present issue as with his mind, 
rests upon the persons who have become his disciples. In his 
own day he began to initiate men into the responsibility of this 
freedom. There were moral choices to be made in the face 
of issues where legislation could not penetrate without de- 
stroying the spirit of righteousness. 

A legal-minded religionist, as one instance, sincerely 
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wished a legalist definition of “my neighbor,” so that he might 
neatly catalogue those persons whom it was his bounden duty 
to love. Jesus replied with an illustration of what one neigh- 
borly man did, and forever thereafter he left his disciples 
responsible for finding neighbors to whom seeking love might 
reach out. 

Again, they brought him a problem in the division of an 
estate. He made it clear that the primary question was not 
what the brothers would do with the estate, but what covet- 
ousness would do to the brothers; and he left it to them to 
discover how they might grow rich inwardly. Constantly it 
was the value of persons to which he returned—their own 
worth, their pitfalls, their inward possibilities, and how they 
might express the seeking love of God toward one another 
still further in their daily living. 

What then if there is no moral legislation in Jesus' teach- 
ing, and no direct reference to a thousand moral issues arising 
since? Is not the basic orientation plain? Does not the char- 
acter of God as Father shape his own mind, now as then, 
toward any particular question in industry, government, 
church, education, or whatever else? And in our seeking to 
discover what that will is, does not the starting point lie in 
the search to know “What does this do to all the persons 
affected?" Simple as it is in principle, that inquiry honestly 
followed on to its end will be like a sword of the Spirit, 
separating the “joints and marrow" of things, penetrating 
down to the heart of the issue, and yielding a very word of 
God for present life. For as God is Sovereign of men, so 
those who have taken the kindly yoke of Christ upon them 
to be governed by his will are to become sovereign over 
lesser values. It is their commission to bring all things into 
subjection to the mind of Christ, themselves first, then all 
principalities and powers, all systems and institutions, so 
that these shall all be servants of persons and not despots to 
break men. 
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deepest law of the universe behind it, against which nothing 
finally can prevail. “Know ye not that ye are a temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any man 
destroy the temple of God, him will God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, and such are ye. For all things are 
yours, things present or things to come, all are yours; and ye 
are Christ's, and Christ is God's." ^ An ethic so rooted has 
triumph in it, and yet more triumph still to come. It is not 
the bitter victory of more prisoners and more vengeance, but 
the sweet triumph of captives set free, in contagious re- 
demption. 

But one more consideration must be clearly seen also. 
This ethic, though capable of making men free in so many 
senses, cannot move quickly enough to outrun disaster unless 
it is kept fed from the fountain whence it came into the world. 
For the ethic of Jesus gains or loses power in proportion as 
the sense of worth within individuals increases or decreases. 
In the hands of one person cynical as to the worth of his own 
self the ethic stops advancing, for such a person has lost the 
primary measure of social values, the sense of value in the 
individual. In the hands of a generation or even a group 
whose sense of individual worth has been shattered, this ethic 
is not understood; and it becomes a thing to scoff at. If it is 
to be a socially constructive ethic it must be in a context where 
fresh sense of personal value can keep flooding in upon the 
individuals, else society loses one by one the individual 
fulcrums for a leverage with which persons can lift social 
living to a higher level. In the last analysis this amounts to 


saying that the ethic of Jesus is a rather unimposing factor — 


in society unless it flows out of and is constantly replenished 
by the Gospel of the Kingdom of God the Father. This ethic, 
to be triumphant, must be rooted in Christian communities 
where the Gospel is preached, taught, and lived, as the “power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth." 
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The teaching concerning sin and forgiveness is deeply 
colored by all such factors as we have been considering. The 
sovereignty of God as King, the seeking love of the Father, 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ as a Person knowing 
the mind and doing the will of the Father, persons as the 
supreme values of human existence, the ethic as man’s ex- 
pression of seeking love; all these pour over into the teaching 
and action of Jesus toward persons who are sinful. Much of 
this has already been anticipated; but here two questions 
need to be asked: who are the sinful? and how are they 
restored? 

In the Gospels many references to “sinners” suggest that 
the term was a common designation for a class or group of 
people. The Jews regarded “transgressors of the law" as 
“sinful,” ** considered Gentiles as sinners,” and could refer 
to a non-Jewish nation as “‘a nation of sinners.” ** The Gospels 
frequently refer to “‘publicans and sinners”; the publican, 
a tax-gatherer, was regarded as an outcast by his fellow- 
Israelites, and might be definitely called “a sinner.” * Ap- : 
parently, then, the sinner was one who stood outside the pale 
of orthodox Judaism because he did not observe the Torah. 
The woman called “‘a sinner” * may have been a harlot; but 
the point of the frequent references to sinners does not seem 
to be that they were necessarily murderers, thieves, adul- 
terers, and the like, but that they were not faithful Jews in 
their manner of life. These sinners may indeed have broken 
any of the commandments, whether in the oral Torah or the 
decalogue itself. But their tragedy as Jesus saw it lay not 
only in what they had done, but even more greatly in what 
was now happening to them as persons. They had been shut 
away both from God and from man by the people who stood 
well in religion and the state. They were “lost,” but the brand 
"sin" had been laid on so promiscuously that deepest nature 
of the evil that had overtaken them was hidden from common 
sight. 
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For there were “lost sheep" of the house of Israel too, and 
they were not all labelled in daily speech as “sinners.” There 
was deeper sin whenever and wherever man shut himself off 
from the outgoing love of the Father. There was the root of 
the evil when a son set out for any far country to consort with 
harlots and make a living by means offensive to any Jew. 
All the shutters of the self were drawn down so that love 
could neither reach in nor reach out. 

Precisely that was the position of many who were living 
in the very bosom of religion, and yet had shut themselves 
away from the mind of God. All the while a man was so 
faithful to the synagogue, he might be breaking himself.” 
His anxiety which was wearing him out arose from a funda- 
mental lack of confidence in the goodness of the God whose 
Law was there taught him. Refraining from adultery, he 
burned himself out with inward lusting, still nurturing the root 
of the act. No murderer of his fellow man, the hatreds and 
resentments within him were destroying the very man him- 
self who strove to keep the Law. In all such aspects of his 
living, the deeper Law had never got through to the man 
himself. In his care for the letter of his religion he was 
missing its goods. 

But the heaviest indictment of all was laid at the most 
amazing place of all. The deepest sin flourished in those 
who were officials of religion. By profession they were stu- 
dents of the Law, and by party they were the strictest ob- 
servers of it, yet they had not opened themselves to the 
deepest spirit of it. These were the “hypocrites” of Jesus’ 
teaching. Ever afterward common speech has identified their 
sin with Phariseeism, but it is well to see further than that. 
These men were in Judaism, but their kind of sin may arise 
in any religion. Charles Wesley once set down in his Journal 
the note, “Miror aliquem praedicatorem salvarv’—I marvel 
that any preacher should be saved.^ He meant that any 
person who teaches religion and conducts its affairs, in his 
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meticulous care for the doctrines and the administration of 
religion is, of all men, placed in the gravest danger of 
closing himself against its essential spirit. And when he does 
so draw the shutters, no man has closed himself away from 
the spirit of God so impenetrably, for is not he “the teacher 
of Israel?” Ought not he to know what God requires of man? 
For such of us as may be in like case—it is well not 
always to be saying “they”—more scathing language has 
never been poured out than that Matthew reports Jesus as 
using in the famous Seven Woes.” Hypocrites, shutting up 
the Kingdom of God against men. Compassing land and sea 
to make one convert, whose only change is that he becomes 
more a son of hell than he was. Blind guides. Leaving undone 
the weightier matters of the law while so exceedingly care- 
ful with its tiny regulations. Washing the outside of the cup 
but leaving its inside fouled. Whited sepulchers, full of 
rottenness. Building monuments to dead prophets and slaying 
those who speak the will of God today. Offspring of vipers! 
The language burns white hot as when the Temple was being 
cleansed, for religion was being polluted at two of its springs, 
in worship, and in teaching. Yet immediately comes the 
seeking note again: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, and ye would not.” 
Being sinful, then, is a condition shared by harlots and 
learned Scribes, breakers of the Torah and observers of the 
Torah, the well-placed and the outcast, the very religious 
and the irreligious. Their sin’s essence is not in the breaking 
of such laws as lay in the oral Torah or Tradition, but in the 
breaking of a deeper Law. The two great commandments of 
love toward God and love toward the neighbor, summing up 
the Law of the Kingdom, are finally the Law they have not 
kept. They have shut themselves away, or have been shut 
away, from the dominion of love. They are ruled by some 
other loyalty. Their root evil is some opposite of the Supreme 
Law, such as the love of self more than the love of God or the 
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neighbor. They may have outlawed all righteousness, or 
on the contrary they may even have publicly exhibited and 
defended righteousness. But love of self still holds sway, | 
more plainly perhaps in the outlaw and the outcast, more 
subtly in the hard ecclesiastic and the self-satisfied wealthy. 
But having broken the Law of love toward God and toward 
man, they have broken the deepest Law of the universe. To 
break that Law breaks men, ravages one’s corner of the 
world whether he be called accursed or most respectable or 
most reverend, and eats cancerously into the sovereignty of 
God over his whole creation. It is little wonder that such a 
man's debt is greater than any man can pay.” 

How is the sinful one restored? God's heart is not closed 
to them, for constantly in Jesus’ ministry the teaching is that 
God is seeking them. The change must be in them. And 
many terms in the Gospel let in light upon the nature of that 
change. One who would be a disciple of Jesus must deny 
himself, throwing off the sovereignty of self which now is 
ruling, and taking up the kinder yoke of Christ to be ruled 
by his mind and will. He then becomes an apprentice in the 
school where there is but one Law. Of repentance and new 
birth we have already spoken. They are deep-seated trans- 
formations which alter the foundations of the self by a change 
of mind so that one may take upon himself the sovereignty 
of God and be ruled by his mind, his will. 

Faith is still another requisite. At times the stress is upon 
faith in God, affectionate trust in him, accepting his sover- 
eignty as that of a Father in whose hands the unknowns of 
life can confidently be left while we go on with what is to 
be done." At other times the emphasis is upon faith in the 
Messiah; affectionate trust in him as a Person, trust in the 
claims he makes, trust in the truth of his revelation of the 
Father, willingness to take Christ's sovereignty upon us.“ 
The faith which the Gospels represent Jesus as calling for 
is a response of the whole person, combining both emotion 
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and reasoning. It is built upon facts, but it has sought out 
the meaning of those facts, and it is arrived at freely because 
one is overwhelmingly convinced. Its characteristic expression 
is first a cry, then a song. Its first typical act is a farewell, in 
surrender of anything whatever that prevents the new loy- 
alty from having right of way. Its nature thenceforth is to 
follow the new-found will joyously and to the end, without 
reckoning costs except to think them blessings. 

All these—denial of self, repentance, new birth, faith— : 
are quick pictures from different angles, showing what is 
taking place within one who is giving himself up to the 
dominion of love, which is the mind of God as uttered 
through his Son Jesus Christ. So when “a woman who was in 
the city, a sinner,” came with costly ointment, “weeping, 
and kissed his feet and anointed them with the ointment,” 
Jesus could go directly to the center of the inward events 
when he said, “Her sins which are many are forgiven, for 
she loved much.” * This, perhaps, was the same woman 
whose story he bade men tell wherever the Gospel is preached, 
for she had caught its essential spirit: our love seeking ways 
to respond without a thought of cost, to the love which 
sought us at every cost." And looking at this same inward 
transformation, he could also say, “Thy faith hath saved 
thee; go in peace.” *’ Love which led to sins forgiven, and 
faith which saved, were different ways of speaking of the 
same redemption. 

Jesus taught that there are two barriers to forgiveness. 
One is the absence of the forgiving spirit within us. In his 
teaching, forgiveness is an estate to which a man has title 
only so long as he cultivates it. In prayer he taught us to 
pledge God that we have forgiven our debtors, when we 
ask that our own debts should be forgiven. For the offering 
of a repentant heart and the physical offering of gifts before 
the altar, alike are spurious unless there is forgiveness be- 
tween us and the brother. Forgiveness from us is, that far, 
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evidence of love’s dominion over us, we within our limits 
matching the seeking love of God toward us. 

The other barrier to forgiveness is called blaspheming 
against the Holy Spirit, or speaking against the Holy Spirit. 
It is put in the sharpest possible contrast with all other sins, 
for all other sins may be forgiven, but this *shall not be 
forgiven, neither in this world nor in that which is to come." 
The setting shows that the Scribes had charged him with 
casting out devils because he himself was acting for Beelze- 
bub, prince of the devils. This man, they were saying, is no 
Son of God; he is a son of Satan. Jesus tarried only a moment 
to demolish the logic of such an argument; Satan would 
never rise up against Satan! Then he passed to consider the 
kind of mind which could be so spiritually blind as to view 
the liberating love of God and deem it a work of evil. 

This again was a sin of Scribes and Pharisees, so shut up 
in their own spirit that the mind of God could not penetrate 
self's stronghold, with the result that his good will in action 
toward men was branded as being the essence of evil. Such 
an attitude admits no forgiveness because it seeks none. If by 
some miracle it should turn and seek forgiveness, it would 
find forgiveness: “O Jerusalem, how oft would I . . . but 
ye would not." But it will bear pondering once more, that 
the only men whom Jesus considered hopelessly unforgiveable 
were men so steeped in religion as to have closed their minds 
to God. *In this world and in that which is to come" they 
would be just the same. 

Jesus’ teaching concerning love as the pivot upon which 
sin and forgiveness turn, opened the most costly of all pos- 
sible ways to deal with sin as a ravager of God's domain. 
The cost of such love is measureless, just as is the worth of 
the persons whom it seeks to restore. Not that it is in the 
nature of this love to be reckoning what price will have to 
be paid. *Having loved his own that were in the world, he 
loved them unto the end," * let it lead whither it would. The 
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Gospels are little concerned about the mathematics of re- 
demption’s cost. They simply demonstrate that cost, as he 
did, by the cross. And they not only give us one who went 
up upon that cross because he would not flee love’s ultimate 
demands. With reverent simplicity they also show us a cost 
which even the Father himself would not escape; “for God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Measureless worth in man is so because 
there is unfathomable love in God. 

Man’s relation to God is now to be considered, but it is 
not some still further aspect of Jesus’ teaching set apart from 
all such matters as we have been discussing. It is more in the 
nature of summing them up. It is a relation of person to 
Person. Jesus, presenting himself as the Messiah or Christ, 
brings man into this relationship with God when one confesses 
as Peter did, “Thou art the Christ." °° The seeking love of 
God reaches out to bring men into such a relationship; and in 
it, God is Sovereign yet at the same time is Father. 

The spirit of fellowship characterizes the relationship of 
child to Father, who is also Sovereign. That fellowship is 
of at least two notable kinds. One is moral. Man, having con- 
fessed Jesus as the Christ and taken Christ’s sovereignty 
upon himself, evidences the sincerity of that confession by 
doing the will of God as revealed through Christ. The ethic 
for daily living then becomes one great means of fellowship, 
not alone with men, but with God. To express the will of 
God in social relations with one’s fellows, is to be in fellow- 
ship with the Father who is in heaven. The same message 
and its converse echo later in the New Testament in the 
clearest tones: “This is the message which ye heard from the 
beginning, that ye should love one another. We know that 
we have passed out of death into life, because we love the 
brethren. He that loveth not abideth in death. Every one 
that loveth is begotten of God and knoweth God.” * 
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But moral fellowship through living the ethic is not the 
only fellowship with God which the child of God may share 
with his Father, for there is the communion of spirit with 
»-Spirit in prayer. In the teaching of Jesus, prayer is direct 
communion of person with Person, one a son, the other a 
Father who is transcendent.” Jesus teaches man not to be 
abashed over asking, in prayer. But the prayer of asking 
finally has place both in his teaching and in his example, 
only as part of the greater and richer prayer which is seek- 
ing to know the mind of God in order to do the will of God. 

Thus Jesus profoundly altered the conception of man's 
communion with God through prayer and worship. The sense 
of the majesty of God, the Sovereign of the Universe, has not 
been more nobly expressed anywhere than in Jewish worship in 
temple and synagogue. The same sense of God's majesty 
can be felt in the recorded words and acts of Jesus which 
have to do with prayer. But the communion of spirit which 
he opens to us cannot be expressed in its simplest terms as a 
relation between subject and Sovereign. It is a fellowship 
between Father and child. For himself it was, *I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” For us it is “Our Father 
who art in the heavens, thy will be done, as in heaven, so on 
earth." Prayer becomes, beyond every other place or time, 
the scene where the will of God may be known in the fellow- 
ship between Father and child. 

And what of the society which results from Jesus' teach- 
ing concerning the Fatherhood of God? A new and different 
fellowship was being born from the moment Jesus was con- 
fessed as Messiah among his disciples. Individuals, having 
made that confession and having entered into a unique 
fellowship with God through him, also began to enter into a 
unique fellowship with one another. As they comprehended 
better their relation of sons to the Father, they understood 
also that toward one another they were “brethren” in a richer 
sense than any they had yet known. Their confession of 
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Jesus as Messiah made him the Lord of life, and their al- 
legiance to him, marking them as men who followed this 
Way, constituted a more powerful bond between them. And 
as he taught this inner circle they came into deeper ac- 
quaintance with the secrets of his mind, gaining a possession 
which they treasured the more as their insight into its mean- 
ing grew. He had called them “my friends," "* but the term 
"friends" as a designation to be used toward one another 
must have seemed less gripping than “brethren,” * for that 
word was full of association with Jesus’ teaching, reminding 
= them of their spiritual unity with God, with Jesus “‘the first- 
born among many brethren,” " and with one another as 
children of God. The resulting society was a fellowship of 
brethren who were sons of God, having acknowledged Jesus 
as the Christ of God. 

This fellowship of brethren was to become “the church.” 
The fuller development of the meaning of “the church" lies 
outside the Gospels, in the remainder of the New Testament 
and in the life stream of the church itself. As far as the 
Gospels show, Jesus spoke of the church only on two occa- 
sions. One of these is the classic statement given in connection 
with Peter’s confession: 


He saith unto them, But who say ye that I am? And Simon 
Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven. And 
I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it. I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven." 


Roman Catholics and Protestants understand the meaning 
of this passage differently. To the former, “this rock” means 
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Peter, who is thus regarded as the first bishop of the church. 
To Protestants generally “this rock” means the confession 
itself, the church being founded upon the Messiahship of 
Jesus. 

The second of the references to the church is this: 


And if thy brother sin against thee, go, show him his 
fault between thee and him alone: if he hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he hear thee not, take with thee 
one or two more, that at the mouth of two witnesses or three 
every word may be established. And if he refuse to hear 
them, tell it to the church: and if he refuse to hear the church 
also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican. 
Verily I say unto you, What things soever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven; and what things soever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 


Here the church is viewed as the best court of reference 
if sin between brethren causes conflict too serious to be solved 
among those most directly concerned. By its nature a fellow- 
ship of brothers should be the body best suited to determining 
when a spirit of brotherhood is no longer to be seen in a 
member of that brotherhood. 

Since direct references to the church in the recorded teach- 
ing of Jesus are scarce in comparison with the abundant 
references to it in the rest of the New Testament, two obser- 
vations are pertinent. One is that the church of Christ is rooted 
in historical facts so firmly as not to be dependent upon the 
intepretation of the references in Matthew. It is commonplace 
knowledge that the church as a community of persons pro- 
fessing faith in Christ was a fact before the Gospels were 
written, and that the Gospels were records circulated to help 
men know better the life, teaching, and Passion of the Christ 
who was already being preached.” 

And further, there is an intimate relation between the 
Kingdom of God in Jesus’ teaching, and the church. They 
are not identical, and we cannot substitute “church” for 
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“kingdom of God” in the Gospels, or vice versa elsewhere 
in the New Testament. But it must not be forgotten that it was 
the church that preserved the teaching of Jesus regarding 
the Kingdom of God. The church consisted of those to whom 
the Kingdom of God had come when they confessed Jesus as 
Messiah. The teaching concerning the relation of individuals 
to God as King and Father and their relation to one another 
as brethren, carries over into the church as a community of 
persons who have these teachings to guide them. The Christian 
church is a society seeking to put Jesus’ teaching into actual 
living. 

The Kingdom of God by its nature required a society where 
its ethic should be lived, and that society is the church; but 
just as the ethic is not delivered with legalistic precision, so 
also the church as the society where the ethic is to govern 
men is not delivered by Jesus in finished form. It would have 
been as alien to him to do the one as to do the other. And 
by the same token it is of the nature of his Spirit to guide the 
development of both the church and the ethic, the one as truly 
as the other; for both the church and the ethic are meant to 
be embodiments of his Spirit. They are the society and the 
law, respectively, of those who are sons of God through faith 
in Jesus Christ. The church itself is the Christian social order, 
or shall we say, it becomes that in proportion as the ethic of 
the Kingdom of God is lived in the church. 


TRIUMPH OVER DEATH 


The mission and message which brought life of a new kind 
to his followers, could only bring conflict and a rapidly gath- 
ering storm for Jesus himself. His teaching brought him into 
conflict early in his ministry, with the Jewish authorities. He 
drew deeply from the Hebrew Scripture, and agreed with 
the Pharisees and Judaism in holding that its authors “spoke 
in the Holy Spirit,” a common rabbinical phrase with refer- 
ence to inspiration." But it became increasingly evident that 
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his interpretation of the Law was profoundly different from 
that of official Judaism in his day. He put aside the Tradition 
or oral Torah, which the Pharisees regarded as binding. The 
Pharisees tended to consider all the commandments of Scrip- 
ture as having equal legal weight, while Jesus taught that the 
Scripture held matters of greater and less importance, dis- 
tinguishing more weighty and less weighty things in the 
Law," and enunciating the far-reaching principle that life 
is more important than law as represented in the Sabbath 
code." 

He differed from the Pharisee also in regarding the prophets 
more highly than orthodox Judaism did. As the Pharisees saw 
it, Jesus was disobedient to the Law, was leading the people 
astray, and replacing the corporate judgment of the scribes 
with the authority of the individual conscience." The conflict 
was irreconcilable. It is not strange that after the clashes be- 
tween Jesus and the official interpreters of Judaism, one 
should repeatedly read of the Pharisees taking counsel how 
they might destroy him. 

There was conflict also with Roman political power. As long 
as Jesus was considered only another teacher of religion, the 
Roman authorities were not interested. But once the Jews 
began to put their religious symbols into speech about a 
King of the Jews, the Romans could understand that. It was 
time to listen. Did it mean insurrection and treason? However 
carefully Jesus might guard his teaching, Messiah still meant 
King of the Jews. The accounts of the trial before Pilate show 
great reluctance on the latter's part to accept the Jews’ charge 
. at face value, as implying political ambition or subversive 
activity. But there was the charge none the less; and he had 
openly admitted before the Sanhedrin that he was “the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed.” And when the question was squarely 
put by Pilate, “Art thou the King of the Jews?” the answer 
came with no flinching: “Thou sayest.” To the rest of the 
charges and questions, “Jesus no more answered anything.” 
In Messiahship lay the heart of the mission and the claim. 
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It was beneath himself to evade. The time for concealment had 
long since passed. 

He stood almost without friends then. He had disappointed 
the nationalist ambitions of those who hoped he would redeem 
Israel by armed revolt, or would bring down heavenly hosts 
to set them free from Roman dominion. As the wonders of 
his healing ministry receded into the background, as the at- 
traction of loaves and fishes grew less, and as his teaching 
through parables left many mystified as to what he did mean, 
the multitudes began to fall away. Increasingly he was left 
with only his little inner circle, surrounded by growing 
hostility, and with the nature of his claims laying him open 
to the charge of treason both to the religion of the Jews and 
the government of Rome. 

He foresaw the inevitable end long before it came. Often 
he is quoted as saying in some form, that he must suffer, be 
rejected, be killed, and rise again. He sought to reorient his 
disciples’ minds in the Hebrew Scripture so that they might 
understand the meaning of God’s salvation through a Saving 
Remnant rather than a Saved Remnant. 

But might he not have saved himself from the one last cup? 
That must have been his own question. Is not that at least some 
of the meaning of the agony which weighed him down in 
Gethsemane until it was almost unbearable? “He began to 
be greatly amazed and sore troubled. And he went forward 
a little, and prayed that if it were possible the hour might 
pass away from him." ® There is stark reality in that cry. 
But it is not from a man driven to death against his own 
will, and no more is it from one who seeks martyrdom as if 
it were sweet to die. It is the Christ himself, doing as he had 
ever taught men to do, to know the will of God and then to 
do it. Having lived the will of God up to that hour, his greatest 
wish then was that as a man he might still be the Son of God, 
living that will out to any end whatever that might lie in his 
path. 

And they crucified him. By all the foundations upon which 
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he had built his own life and taught others to build theirs, this 
cross was the will of God for him. He was “obedient even 
unto death." ** 

The third day he arose again from the dead. “O foolish 
men, and slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets have 
spoken! Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to 
enter into his glory?" ** These words of the risen Christ as 
given in Luke put in sharp antithesis two aspects of the Christ 
whom the primitive church knew: his suffering, and his glory; 
his earthly life bound up with the physical body, and his un- 
bounded existence as a “life-giving spirit." The resurrection 
is the doorway between these two in the New Testament. 

His rising again from the dead is considered in the New 
Testament from two points of view. For one thing, it is always 
given as a historical fact. Writers are at pains to speak of 
the different occasions and persons °? “to whom he showed 
himself alive after his passion by many proofs, appearing 
unto them by the space of forty days, and speaking the things 
concerning the kingdom of God." *' They are explicit as to 
a body which had flesh and bones and could be handled.^ 
Such matters, presented as facts of history, are subject to 
consideration by the canons of historical study, taking every 
possible account of the texts in which the events are related, 
and the incidents themselves as reported by witnesses. 

But the resurrection is regarded in the New Testament also 
as a spiritual fact. It formed a keystone in the arch of the 
Gospel as preached, literally half-way between his birth and 
the consummation of his kingdom." It was thus one of the 
most significant elements in experience within the primitive 
Christian community. And it is notable that Paul, interpreting 
the resurrection of Christ and that of believers, is careful to 
maintain that “the resurrection body" is not a “natural body” 
but a “spiritual one." ° He does not say that this was true 
of Christ, yet in the Gospels the accounts of events after the 
resurrection tell of appearances which do not seem subject 
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to the same physical laws as govern ordinary events.” Further, 
and it may be still more significant, the appearances are not 
to the multitudes, but to “the brethren.” It has often been 
remarked that with the exception of Paul there is no account 
of an appearance to a hostile mind, and with Paul it was at 
a time of personal crisis. 

As a spiritual fact the resurrection was a vital element in 
Christian experience. One must take account of the joy, the 
sense of power in the present, and the strong confidence in 
the future, which came into the experience of Christians be- 
cause in their own living they found that God having raised 
up his Servant had sent him to bless them,” to make them 
alive with Christ," and to dwell in their hearts through faith 
so that they might be filled unto all the plentitude of God.” 
Christians discovered that such things as Christ had wrought 
within men when he was face to face with them in the flesh, 
these and far more besides were still being wrought when men 
opened the doors of the self; but now the power was not lim- 
ited by any trammels of space and time. These too are “hard 
facts” of history, in the realm of spirit. 

Upon such a note the Gospels end, the other books of the 
New Testament open, and the story is carried forward. As if 
at the sound of a bugle, the Christian church goes forth to its 
destiny, “conquering and to conquer." 


THE CHARTER OF LIBERTY 


In the first chapter we pointed out that there are certain 
great questions in religion, the answers to which are crucial 
for an understanding both of the religion itself and of its edu- 
cation. Having these questions in mind, the sum of the matters 
we have been considering in the last two chapters can be put 
in this manner. As for the nature of the Supreme Being, Jesus 
taught that God is both King and Father. He manifests himself 
most significantly through the person Jesus Christ, his well- 
beloved Son. The supreme values of existence are persons; 
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for redemption and eternal life are means and end in God’s 
purpose for the world, showing that the highest concern of the 
Sovereign of the universe is for persons. His will for men is 
summed up in the two great commandments of love toward 
God and toward the neighbor. The whole conception, then, 
first to last, moves in the realm of personality and relation- 
ships between personalities. 

And as it is with the conception itself as a whole so with its 
outworking into life. That too, basically, deals with persons 
and their growth. The mission and message of Jesus Christ 
constitute the charter of liberty for the human soul. The in- 
dividual, accepting the sovereignty of God as revealed by 
Christ, may then attain that autonomy which consists in self- 
rulership under God. 

The consequences for human life, individual and social, are 
immeasurably great, pursue. them where we will. As far as 
liberty is concerned, the result is two-fold. On the one hand 
the liberty still is conditioned, as all liberty is, for liberty 
takes its character from the object to which supreme allegiance 
is acknowledged. In this instance it is to God as revealed by 
Jesus Christ. The individual, recognizing that he is not a free- 
floating monad, that he cannot disregard the nature of the 
universe in which he exists or pursue his aims reckless of 
the way that universe functions, chooses the will of God as 
disclosed through Christ as being the most deeply truthful 
conception of the forces which govern existence. He takes 
upon him the yoke of that will, to give it his final allegiance. 

Then on the other hand he begins to discover how profound 
are the liberations which have begun for him. He is not given 
a blue-print of the will of God to live by, but instead he takes 
up a relationship with a tangible historical character whose 
spirit he is to translate into living in his own times. He is 
given the life-long task of discovering how love may best 
govern him in his own living. This is the very stuff of auton- 
nomy, since it makes the Christian responsible for his own 
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self-government beginning in the secret places of the soul. 
It leaves him free to test out his own comprehension of the 
will of God; indeed, it requires this of him. He has become 
a free citizen of the universe, responsible first to its Sovereign 
who is his Father. He learns how to be released from the 
sense of guilt, and how to be set free in the midst of unman- 
ageable environmental conditions. His horizon is not limited 
even by death itself. 

As God's sovereignty over men and the value of persons 
gather meaning in human souls already being liberated in 
part, existing liberating forces gain momentum and new 
forces come into being, tending to set body and spirit free 
from every influence or power which thwarts the development 
of selves as children of God. No enslavement of man by man, 
through religions, industry, social custom, government, mili- 
tary power, or whatever other agency, can persist unbroken 
where this Gospel is taught, understood, and lived. The way 
these liberations have worked out or fajled to do so in political 
life, and where not besides, makes up a great portion of the 
history of human progress or decline. 

As far as society is concerned, the nature of this autonomy 
in individual souls requires that there should be a society of 
persons over whom God admittedly is the final Sovereign; 
a society also where human relations, freed of legalisms, are 
based on love after the fashion of God’s relation with his 
children. That society exists; it is the church. 

Such a society of necessity must teach, to fulfil its mission. 
Its education is shaped both by what the church actually is 
at a given time, and by what Christians conceive the church 
to be; that is, by a combination of the real and the ideal, the 
fact plus the goal. What this combination has been and is, is 
a question to be answered step by step with data from history, 
as we shall endeavor to do. What it might become in the future 
depends, at least humanly speaking, upon men’s comprehen- 
sion and use, now and hereafter, of the mission and message 
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of Jesus himself. From this source as from no other comes 
the discernment of what individuals and the Christian society 
may become. 

The unfolding story of the church shows how this basic 
charter of liberty has been interpreted, experimented with, 
reinterpreted, then put back into the crucible of living, again 
and again. For in one way of viewing it, the church’s life 
and education give us a tale of the ebb and flow in man’s 
effort to achieve autonomy for the individual under God’s 
sovereignty, within a society over which God is sovereign. 
That society was not cut to pattern, for the Spirit was to 
guide it. Thus the time immediately after Christ was inevi- 
tably characterized by the experience of the Spirit, as the new 
Christian society launched forth upon its unknown sea, often 
consciously likening itself to a ship; utterly sure of its basic 
charter of liberty to sail that ocean, but having no chart of 
the waters into which it was to go. Cardinal Newman caught 
the mood of that day when he wrote: 


Lead Thou me on: I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


CHAPTER VI 


EDUCATION IN PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


EQUALITY of men before God, implicit in Jesus’ teaching, 
quickly became apparent as one of the first social meanings 
of the Gospel. After an intense but brief struggle, this Gospel 
broke out of its matrix in Judaism, and began to spread re- 
gardless of race or rank. Some members of the new Christian 
communities were aristocrats, people of wealth and culture, 
in high positions, even in the imperial household. On the 
other hand, many were poor, coming from the ranks of slavery 
or from the soldiery of the Roman army. Women took a lead- 
ing part, as well as men. For the Gospel was universal; not for 
men as against women, not for Jew as against Gentile, neither 
for wealthy nor poor as such, but for persons, whoever and 
wherever they might be. The new communities so diversely 
composed were the new Christian society which was coming 
into being. 

The new communities of Christians were scenes of tre- 
mendous spiritual experiences. Men and women, stripped bare 
of accidental trappings such as color, race, class, possessions, 
and prestige, stood open to the inrush of powers which hitherto 
they and their kind had never known. The primitive church, 
say until about A.D. 125, was in the first flush of the Chris- 
tian experiments with liberty, and two of their first discoveries 
were this equality of which we just spoke, and this new sense 
of power. The earliest New Testament documents abound 
with echoes of the power and the manner of its coming. The 
Gospel had come “in power and in the Holy Spirit.” The 
preaching had been “in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
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power.” The book of Acts is electric with it. We hear of men’s 
spirits being moved as with a mighty rushing wind, of men 
being filled with the Spirit and “speaking with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance,” of healings, of visions com- 
municating the will of God. It was power which spread from 
man to man, communicated to ordinary believers by the lay- 
ing on of hands, or falling upon those who heard the word. 

Furthermore, the power of the Spirit in the New Testament 
is a social as well as an individual experience, and the society 
is the company of believers, whether it be many of them 
gathered together, or only two or three. The gifts of power 
came to members of the Christian community as such. The 
body of believers was the scene of the fellowship of the Spirit. 
The New Testament conception is that the Spirit is given to 
the church, and that the Christian community, that is, the 
Christian society, is a sanctuary of God dwelt in by the 
Spirit." 

Power, yes. But power for what end? It is plain that some 
of the early Christians were taking this exhilarating conscious- 
ness of being in direct relation with the Spirit of God and 
running wild with it. They became unintelligible, pouring out 
a gibberish of fervent but meaningless communications. At 
least some of the communities counted themselves as possess- 
ing the Spirit without measure, while at the same time re- 
straints were being thrown off, immorality openly flourished, 
and schism threatened. 

Meanwhile men in their first experience of the new liberty 
faced a thousand questions regarding their use of it. The 
New Testament fairly bristles with the issues arising as the 
Gospel began crossing the frontiers of race, class, and custom. 
How was the community of Christians to live? As brethren, 
how were they to deal with private property? How should they 
relieve distress among the members of the community? What 
would the spirit of brotherhood mean for social rank? What 
should it mean in the relation of slave and master? Were 
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women to have the same position they had in the synagogue? 
How should a Christian community be organized? Should 
they remain in the synagogue? Should Apostles be men of all 
work? If not, how should the tasks of the growing communities 
be divided? Should family life follow the pattern of Judaism? 
Divorce was easy in Judaism, but should Jesus’ teaching about 
it be followed literally? Was remarriage ever permissible? 
Christ’s return being imminent, was it wise even to marry at 
all? What was the place of children in the Christian com- 
munity; in Judaism they were members of the covenant and 
their duties were clear, but how was it to be in the Christian 
community ? 

Or how was the Christian to regard the Jewish Torah? In 
the Jewish Scriptures the Christians found prophecies regard- 
ing their Messiah, and thereby were bound more strongly to 
those sacred writings; but what of the manifold duties there 
enjoined? Did Christian liberty actually mean they were free 
from the laws of Sabbath, tithe, and what not in the Torah? 
Precisely how far had the Gospel broken through the hard 
fence between Jew and Gentile? Enough to permit the un- 
thinkable, that a Jew should eat with a Gentile? The Gospel 
required a profound reinterpretation of history, doctrine, and 
precept, and it struck very deep for any Jew who believed that 
Jesus was the Messiah. And as for the Gentile who knew 
nothing about Jewish law and came in from pagan surround- 
ings, what would love in action mean as he moved back 
into pagan society, being now a member of a Christian 
society ? 

Exhilarated by the new inrush of power which made the 
Christian society intensely dynamic, the early Christians had 
slowly to learn that the Spirit whom they experienced in var- 
ious forms of ecstasy, was the same Spirit whom they could 
experience as the mind of Christ and the power of God amid 
the multitudinous demands of ordinary living within the 
growing Christian society. 
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Education in the primitive church, as pictured in the New 
Testament and other earliest Christian writings, took its form 
from the issues created when men, liberated into Christian 
autonomy under God, began to launch out into a growing 
Christian society, with no precedent to guide them. Teaching 
is closely related to preaching, yet distinct from it. It is car- 
ried on in the Christian meetings and elsewhere, especially in 
families. The earliest Christian writings, those which we call 
the New Testament and others as well, are perhaps without 
exception directly related to primitive Christian education. 
We may now examine these last statements in more detail, the 
total result being a condensed picture of Christian education 
within a Christian society before the books of the New Testa- 
ment were written and while they were being produced and 
first circulated. 


THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN PREACHING 


In its earliest stages Christian preaching was the principal 
means used for spreading abroad the Gospel. The message 
itself is the *Kerugma," and the Kerugma is the Gospel. The 
first preaching was missionary in purpose, heralding the 
Gospel to the Jews, to Gentiles, to proselytes, and to “God 
fearers," who were persons tending from paganism to Ju- 
daism.^ With the fuller development of Christian communities 
even in the primitive church, preaching took its place during 
worship and thus became a means of instruction as well as 
of proclamation. But the characteristic preaching of the early 
New Testament is associated with a distinctive message called 
“the Gospel.” In this first preaching “the Gospel" is a defi- 
nitely delimited thing, and if its content is seen one can more 
readily understand what was distinctive in Christian preach- 
ing, and can also more easily observe how it was intimately 
related to teaching. 

Dibelius has called attention to a regular pattern followed 
by the sermons in Acts.* This is the more remarkable because 
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Luke is an artist in language; and if the sermons are alike in 
structure it is a strong indication that the central message of 
the sermons was the same. 

These sermons consist essentially of three parts, though 
not the famous three main heads of a modern sermon! The 
first was “the message" itself, “the Gospel." This message 
is the proclamation of certain facts concerning Jesus Christ. 
It seems likely that a formula was frankly used at this point. 
For example, Paul writes to the Corinthians, “I delivered 
unto you first of all that which I also received: 


Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 

He was buried, 

He hath been raised on the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures, 

He appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve.* 


This Kerugma—the message, the Gospel—as we see it in 
the book of Acts is put in a few short sentences almost imme- 
diately after the opening of the sermon.’ It looks as if the 
utterance of the preacher at this point keeps to a recognized 
and accepted form of statement. It may be that when one was 
sent out to preach, he was given a short outline or summary of 
the Christian message." 

The second part of the sermon consisted of proofs, of two 
kinds. One is proofs from the Hebrew Scriptures, which are 
cited to show that the prophets bear witness to Jesus, and that 
Messiah's passion and resurrection were not contrary to, but 
in fulfilment of, the Scriptures. The second kind of proof 
is the testimony of witnesses to the passion and resurrection. 
This personal witnessing was highly objective; it was to the 
effect that “We know that what we are saying is true, because 
we were there and saw it." With lapse of time, these personal 
witnesses began to pass away, and it appears likely that the 
story of the passion was put in writing before the present 
Gospels were composed, being circulated with the especial 
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purpose of providing the earliest preachers of the Gospel with 
an account of the passion based on personal testimony.’ 

The third part of the sermon was an exhortation. The ser- 
mon ended with two great imperatives: Repent! Believe! Re- 
pentance, as in the preaching of Jesus, was changing one's 
mind, turning away from sins and vain things. Its direction 
was toward God. The outward sign of the inward change was 
being baptized into Christ. And the faith called for was believ- 
ing that the report of the witnesses was true, believing that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and entrusting the whole self to him, 
in the present and forever. 


THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


In the New Testament, teaching is shown as a familiar as- 
pect of primitive Christianity. Wherever one reckons the be- 
ginning of the Christian church, some kind of teaching is im- 
mediately reported as part of its life. If the church is regarded 
as beginning with Peter's confession, Mark at once says of 
Jesus, “He began to teach them"; and as we observed pre- 
viously, from about that point Jesus' preaching recedes into 
the background and teaching comes to occupy an even more 
prominent part in his ministry. Or if one regards the church 
as beginning at Pentecost, immediately after the account of 
the three thousand souls added to the community, it is said 
they “continued stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching (didache) 
and fellowship, in the breaking of bread, and the prayers.” * 

Teaching was a necessary complement to the evangelizing 
activity carried on by means of preaching. For the Jews, the 
Hebrew Scriptures required re-interpretation. Where men were 
less acquainted with the Hebrew faith, there was need of a 
more elementary instruction. Garbled interpretations of the 
Gospel soon went abroad, stirring the Christians to “expound 
the way of God more accurately." ° Those who believed in 
the Way would be expected to become more familiar with 
the teaching of Jesus, and would need instruction concerning 
the Christian way of living. 
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Teaching was one of the functions exercised by an Apostle. 
The earliest missionary activity shows two characteristics as 
far as teaching is concerned. One is that preaching and teach- 
ing appear repeatedly in the descriptions of what these men 
did when they took this Gospel to new territory. The other is 
that when the missionaries prolonged their stay in one city, 
the preaching tends to be absorbed into teaching." 

There was also a distinct form of ministry in the primitive 
church, called “teacher” (didaskalos). We first hear of teach- 
ers in the church, in this sense, at Antioch; " it may be sig- 
nificant that the city where disciples were first called Chris- 
tians, also had the church in which we first see a Christian 
teacher as such. In the first generation of the church the 
teacher was considered divinely appointed; he had received 
an especial spiritual gift, or charisma, of spiritual knowledge. 
He had a definite place assigned him in the public meeting, 
where he gave his teaching. So from the first, to teach was 
deemed a Spiritual ministry, whether by an Apostle or by one 
especially endued for this service. Plumptre remarks: 


Strange as the thought may seem to us, there were in that 
age some hundreds, it may be, of men, as truly inspired as 
Isaiah or Ezekiel had been, as St. Paul or St. Peter then were, 
speaking words which were, as truly as any that were ever 
spoken, inspired words of God, and yet all record of them 
has vanished. Their voices smote the air, and died away, and 
we hear but the faintest echo of them.” 


In the first stage of the church the ministry consisted of 
apostles, prophets, and teachers. When the inner life of the 
church had passed into a more stable organization, the local 
ministry consisted of bishops, presbyters, and deacons. But 
there seems to have been an intervening stage when a congre- 
gation might have a ministry made up of both types, the 
charismatic and the elected. In this interval, the reader seems 
to have been considered as having the prophetic gift, but did 
not address the congregation in a free discourse as the proph- 
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ets and teachers did.” Itinerant men with charismatic gifts 
keep appearing long after the middle of the second century, 
and some of these exercised the teaching function. Indeed, 
prophets and teachers were in some form of conflict with the 
clergy until the fourth century. But in the primitive church, 
while we need not suppose there was uniformity of practice,” 
bishops, presbyters," and deacons began to take over the 
teaching function as ministers of local congregations. One 
of our earliest extra-biblical descriptions of a Christian meet- 
ing,” about A.D. 150, shows a “‘president” (proestos) orally 
instructing the congregation. 

It is possible to trace several different kinds of teaching in 
the primitive church. They are not to be thought of as neces- 
sarily separated from one aother, but in some instances they 
apparently were distinct. Thus understood, as sometimes 
separate and sometimes merged together, at least five kinds 
of teaching appear in the lifetime of the Apostles, and 
apparently they were used before any of the books of the 
New Testament were written. 

One was the Christian interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. When the Gospel was preached to the Jews, as we have 
already mentioned, the Kerugma was related to the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The element of proclaiming the Kerugma or Gospel 
was often absorbed into that of interpretation." Thus it is said 
that at Thessalonica Paul “‘reasoned with them from the Scrip- 
tures" for three Sabbath days.^ At Berea the Jews are de- 
scribed as “examining the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so." ^ Nor was this characteristic of Paul alone; 
Stephen’s defence suggests that there may have been a type of 
discourse in which the element of Christian interpretation of 
Hebrew Scripture was dominant. 

In every probability this re-interpretation of the Scriptures 
was a significant element in those less formal scenes where the 
apostles are pictured as “standing and teaching in the tem- 
ple,” * or as teaching and preaching Jesus as the Christ, every 
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day, in the temple and at home.” Luke’s portrayal of the walk 
to Emmaus when Jesus “beginning from Moses and from all 
the prophets interpreted to them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself," * and the scene between Philip 
and the Ethiopian when Philip, using a passage from Isaiah, 
"beginning with this Scripture preached unto him Jesus,” ™ 
are flashlights of early Christian life when believers in Christ 
were reorienting themselves in regard to the Hebrew sacred 
writings. 

Apparently the teaching of the Gospel made up a second 
kind of instruction. The New Testament speaks of The Tradi- 
tion or The Traditions, entirely distinct from the Jewish 
Tradition or oral Torah and all other traditions. This is a 
Christian tradition, and already in the youth of the church it 
is pictured as delivered from one person to another or to 
others.” The content of the tradition is always referred to as 
something exceedingly important. Once it is used with specific 
reference to the institution of the Lord's Supper," and again 
it is used for a brief summary statement of the events of the 
passion and resurrection." Evidently one part of the tradition 
was a compact statement of the facts proclaimed as the Gospel, 
that is, the Kerugma or central message of the Christian 
preaching. 

The tradition was not only proclaimed by preaching, but 
was also taught in ways to which the idea of preaching did not 
apply. It might be “taught by word or by epistle.” * It was a 
faith, which persons had been taught.” It was something 
handed on so that others might teach it.^^ In immediate connec- 
tion with the Credal Hymn there is mention of “good teaching" 
(didaskalia) which the young minister has followed and 
which he is urged to continue teaching, to the salvation of 
his hearers.” 

When these conceptions are put together and viewed as a 
whole, they suggest the probability that instruction prior to 
baptism was passing from the informal proceeding portrayed 
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in the earliest days of the church, and that formal instruction 
concerning the Gospel and the central tradition of facts was 
beginning to be known in the primitive church. But if instruc- 
tion of this kind was being given, it cannot be regarded as 
uniform everywhere. It is quite conceivable that in some 
places a brief formula from “The Tradition” may have been 
learned." The appearance of similar or identical phrases in 
the epistles implies that the writers could refer to rudimentary 
statements with which the readers would be perfectly familiar, 
and concerning which they had already been carefully in- 
structed. 

It has been suggested that the Gospel, briefly stated, as in 
I Corinthians 15:3-5 or similar words, may have been the 
primitive creed, in which the candidate for baptism had been 
instructed, and which he uttered as his confession." The argu- 
ment for a baptismal confession in the form of a creed in this 
period is not conclusive; but if it is assumed that such a prac- 
tice existed, the obscure phrase “the washing of water with 
the word" ** may be more readily understood as associating 
the act of baptism with the act of confessing belief in “the 
word" or Tradition. 

Indirect evidence suggests that a third kind of teaching 
dealt with the Christian's confession of his faith. The basic 
idea of a confession is rooted in the passion story. Before 
Pilate Jesus is asked, *Art thou the King of the Jews? And he 
answering said unto him, Thou sayest.” ^ This event is re- 


ferred to by saying that “Jesus Christ before Pontius Pilate. 


witnessed the good confession." ** Jesus’ confession, then, was 
publicly avowing that he was Messiah, or Christ, God's 
anointed sovereign over men. 

And there are many indications that the very earliest Chris- 
tian confessions were of just such a nature. Peter's confession, 
as Mark gives it, was “Thou art the Christ." Aside from the 
Gospels the simplest and apparently the earliest full form 
is “Jesus is Lord." ** In one case there is not even a verb, 
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merely “[The] Lord [is] Jesus." * Another equivalent is 
“Jesus Christ is Lord.” There are several other slightly 
variant forms, as "confess him Christ," “° or merely “confess 
him," *' or “confess that Jesus is the Son of God." * 

This confession may have been a response uttered at the 
moment of baptism. If so, the frequent expression concerning 
being baptized in Christ or into Christ would have had a rich 
body of associated ideas for the early Christians which one 
must use imagination to recover. And the brief confession in 
this form would give added significance to the expression 
“calling upon the name of the Lord." ** 

But whatever the manner of its use, this simple and exceed- 
ingly direct confession of faith was a public avowal by the 
individual that Jesus was his, the believer's, sovereign now 
and evermore. The conception of the Kingdom of God was 
carried forward into the Christian church through this con- 
fession. It was an individual's pledge of obedience and loyalty 
to Christ as his King, to be ruled by his will and to seek his 
mind upon the issues of life. One will remember, too, that 
this confession was in full sight of the Gospel of the passion 
and resurrection of Christ which had been proclaimed, and 
to which the believer was thus responding. “This Jesus is my 
Lord." 

There are intimations in the New Testament that the con- 
fession was already expanding to take in elements of belief 
concerning Christ, as well as personal response to him.** Faith 
begins to be “the faith,” with reference to an objective content 
of belief. Thus in the New Testament itself a duality in the 
meaning of faith begins to appear: faith as subjective, faith 
as objective; faith in a Person, faith in what is stated concern- 
ing the Person; faith as an experience, faith as a creed; a 
confession of faith as a transforming inward experience, a 
confession of faith as a body of statements. 

But teaching the catechumen that the church believes thus 
and so, and requiring a catechumen to assert “I believe thus 
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and so" at his baptism and as a condition of being baptized, 
are very different things. And we have no clear evidence that 
in the primitive church the Christian at his baptism was re- 
quired to pledge himself to a creed. His pledge was to Christ 
as a Person. The difference which this makes in pre-baptismal 
teaching is profound. 

A fourth kind of teaching seems to have been concerned 
with the life, but especially the sayings, of Jesus. Before-the 
Gospels were written, evidently there was a time during which 
oral instruction concerning Jesus was given. In the prologue 
to the third Gospel Luke states that he has “traced the course 
of all things accurately from the first,” and is writing them 
out “in order," his purpose being that “thou mightest know 
the certainty of the things wherein thou wast instructed.” 
Literally the last words in the sentence mean “the things which 
thou wast taught by word of mouth.” It is said that Apollos 
had been orally instructed in the way of the Lord and was 
himself now teaching, but without understanding “the way 
of God.” * In the first Corinthian epistle Paul refers to oral 
instruction," and in writing the Galatian epistle he mentions 
“him that teacheth,” using a verb which means to give oral 
instruction.*’ 

The obvious implication of such references is that before 
any of the present New Testament books were written and for 
years after the earliest of these works were in circulation, oral 
teaching concerning Jesus was being passed along in the Chris- 
tian communities. And we may infer that teaching of this kind 
was not always dependable, being especially subject to the 
influence of rumor," or to an incomplete grasp of the things 
zealously taught." Teaching of this nature was capable of 
degenerating. Partly for such reasons, Dibelius speaks of a 
period after the life of Jesus when tradition ran wild, and 
then was consciously corrected in the church.” 

It is believed by many New Testament students that needs 
of this kind underlay the writing of brief manuals for the 
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use of Christians very soon after the life of Jesus. For exam- 
ple, it is supposed that Matthew and Luke made use of such 
a document, called “Q,” which consisted of sayings of Jesus. 
It is believed that this document itself was prepared for the 
instruction of those who had become followers of Jesus, serv- 
ing, Grant suggests, as a guide for catechists or as a manual 
for those newly converted.” It is known also, of course, that 
other sayings of Jesus which were not included in the Gospels 
were current in the church.” Papias, living shortly after the 
time of the Twelve Apostles, expressed a decided preference 
for oral testimony rather than writings as a way of learning 
. the precepts of the Lord." If sentiment of this sort was com- 
mon, oral instruction may have been a favorite method even 
after the sayings of Jesus were reduced to writing. 

A fifth kind of teaching dealt with the “Two Ways” of liv- 
ing, and was distinctly ethical in character. In Christian litera- 
ture from Paul until about the time of Augustine there is a 
frequent reference to “The Way” or “The Ways," in a setting 
which shows that a writer is thinking of moral conduct, of 
good and evil in men’s actions. The Didache is an example. 
This manual, usually dated about the end of the first century, 
directs that ethical instruction concerning The Way of Life 
and The Way of Death shall be given before baptism. It has 
been shown by Taylor, Salmon, Seeberg, and Klein," with 
a high degree of probability, that this part of the Didache was 
drawn by the Christian teachers from Jewish material used 
in the instruction of proselytes to Judaism. This Jewish mate- 
rial was probably familiar in pre-Christian days, and would 
furnish at least a type, and evidently also actual content, for 
the moral instruction given by the Christians to their candi- 
dates for baptism. Paul also appears to have used this type of 
ethical instruction. He speaks, for instance, of “my ways 
which are in Christ, even as I teach everywhere in every 
church." ** 


The Two Ways, as indicated, dealt with moral conduct. 
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Seeberg, after minute study of the question, concluded that 
there were two lists or catalogues, one of sins, and the other 
of virtues." Under The Way of Life, or perhaps The Way of 
Christ, Seeberg believes that nine virtues certainly were in- 
cluded: kindness, meekness, love (agape), faith, tender- 
heartedness, lowliness of mind or humility, long-suffering, 
peace, patience. Four more he regards as probably included: 
forgiveness, righteousness, self-control, like-mindedness. And 
he thinks it possible that another five were: joy, goodness, 
truth, compassion, brotherly love. The question is not whether 
these were enjoined in the New Testament, for reading of the 
ethical sections will remind one how frequently such words 
are used. But Seeberg argues that they were already in some 
kind of manual similar to the Didache, and formed a definite 
guide for ethical instruction before the epistles or Gospels 
were written. 

Similarly he holds that The Way of Death, or “The Way 
of the Black One,” ** included a list of sins. Nine he regards 
as certainly in the list: fornication, covetousness, malice, 
blasphemy, uncleanness or lewdness, strife, jealousy, anger, 
contentiousness or party spirit. Thirteen more he regards as 
probably included: strong desire (as cupidity or lust), adul- 
tery, lasciviousness, envy, idolatry, murder, theft, deceit, ly- 
ing, backbiting, sorcery, drunkenness, reveling. Eight others 
he includes with more or less probability: divisiveness, con- 
fusion (turmoil, tumult), whispering (calumny), extortion, 
haughtiness or arrogance, malignity, vain-glory, unrighteous- 
ness (injustice). 

Material of this kind evidently represents a very early stage 
in the development of the Christian ethic, both as to content 
and as to the way of teaching it. Jesus’ own ethical teaching, 
as shown in the previous chapter, was illustrative in character. 
This would create the need for further illustration of what 
the ethic means when applied to living. In these virtues and 
sins one sees, for the most part, just that: they are illustra- 
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tions of the Christian way and the way of death. The epistles 
often bring things down to particulars, yet the constant use 
of abstract nouns is in the nature of illustration more than 
of specific precept. In Romans, for example, the ethical por- 
tion consists of one illustration after another, still having to 
be translated into specific action as one is moved by love and 
exercises his imagination. And while, for instance, there are 
specific references to the meaning of the ethic in one’s rela- 
tions to the state, nevertheless the individual is left to seek the 
more precise import of the ethic for him in his citizenship or 
public office. So it is also with reference to military service, 
duty toward private property, and so on.” 

On the other hand, the ethic in actual practice was so defi- 
nite in its main lines as to distinguish the Christians from 
“the world" by their manner of living. One of the earliest 
names for Christianity was “The Way,” ° and Christians were 
followers of The Way. This name for the Christians may well 
have had as much of an ethical as a doctrinal significance, and 
perhaps more. It was not only their relation to Christ, but their 
relations with other men, which began to mark these people 
for whom it was so difficult to find any one name which sig- 
nified 2l] they were. 

Persons receiving instruction were called catechumenoi, 
or as the word has come into English, catechumens. Laier, 
“catechumens” was to become the technical name for those 
being instructed before baptism, and “catechesis’” was the 
content thus taught. It is doubtful whether the term has the 
full technical meaning in the New Testament which it later 
came to have in the ancient church; but at least the word 
occurs in the New Testament," and instruction prior to bap- 
tism certainly was given in the primitive church; so that one 
may legitimately speak of catechumens within this earliest 
period of the church. The verb used means to “sound down.” 
It was employed in medical language in reference to the 
"oral admonition" which a physician gave his patient. It 
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was taken into educational terminology, the idea being that 
children at school were instructed by having them “sing out” 
in chorus the answers to the questions which the teacher asked. 
In Paul and other Christian writers the word usually implies 
oral instruction." 

No one set pattern of instruction for the catechumens of the 
primitive church can be demonstrated. Keeping in mind the 
five kinds of teaching, it is possible to distinguish two general 
patterns of instruction for catechumens; but it is not to be 
supposed these were uniform at one time throughout the 
church, or in any one place throughout the period. Through- 
out its history, catechumenal instruction showed much diver- 
sity both of content and of practice. 

One general pattern or type of catechumenal instruction 
in the primitive church was for Jewish persons. It consisted 
chiefly of (1) study of the Hebrew Scripture for its Messianic 
element; (2) the Christian Gospel, that is, the Passion and 
the resurrection; and perhaps (3) the sayings of Jesus. There 
is reason to believe that moral instruction such as that of The 
Ways was not given to converts from Judaism, because in the 
synagogue they had already received far more thorough teach- 
ing of that kind than the Christians undertook to give catechu- 
mens, at least in this period.” 

A second pattern or type was for Gentiles, and consisted of 
(1) moral instruction such as The Ways; to judge by the 
Didache, this kind of instruction came first for Gentiles; (2) 
the Christian Gospel of the Passion and resurrection; (3) the 
sayings of Jesus, which may have been replaced by one of 
the three Synoptic Gospels when these became available; and 
(4) perhaps some instruction in the Hebrew Scriptures trans- 
lated into Greek. It is probable that when such a manual as 
the Didache came to hand, it replaced the last three; and they 
in turn would tend to be taken over into the Christian “meet- 
ing for the Word," and eventually into the missa catechu- 
menorum, or first part of one general meeting for both teach- 
ing and the Eucharist. 
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The nature of the earliest instruction concerning baptism 
and the Eucharist is obscure. The latter certainly was given, 
probably in a very simple form at first." References to bap- 
tism throughout the New Testament, together with the preva- 
lence of initiatory rites among the Jews and in other religions, 
make it altogether likely that instruction concerning Christian 
baptism was given from the beginning. 


THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN MEETINGS 


One will form but a fragmentary notion of education in 
the primitive church by considering only such kinds of teach- 
ing as have just been discussed. It is necessary to take into 
account, also, the meetings of Christians; for in these meetings 
the fuller import of the Christian belief in and experience of 
the Spirit became apparent, and this, in turn, constituted a 
potent factor in the education of the primitive church. And 
as with the Spirit, so with the sacraments as well, especially 
the Eucharist. Their rich meaning made its impact upon the 
Christians within the deeply-moving experience itself, far 
more than in the formal teaching concerning it. 

The Christians gathered in two, and possibly three, kinds 
of meetings during Apostolic times. The first of these was the 
meeting for the Word,” the purpose of which was edification.” 
It is not known how early this became separate from the 
synagogue service. The character of that service was deeply 
impressed upon the Christian meeting, but by the time we have 
the first description of a Christian meeting for the Word, the 
latter has come to have elements notably different from, al- 
though still reminiscent of, the synagogue. The idea embodied 
in this Christian meeting is that the Spirit is within the Chris- 
tian community, and when the community is assembled the 
Spirit will speak in various ways, through persons, for their 
direction and their mutual upbuilding. 

The general parts of the service in the “meeting for the 
Word” can be seen, although we cannot be ceriain of their 
order. Apparently the first part of the service was prayer, of- 
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fered by any member of the congregation who might feel 
called to pray.” Such prayer was considered definitely related 
to the Holy Spirit; it was parallel with prophecy; one 
prayed “in the Spirit"; ^ and it appears that prayer was 
regarded as an exercise of the Spirit within one." Prayer 
might be in a tongue, and thus unintelligible; a practice which 
Paul deprecated, without forbidding.” There must also have 
been prayer in which the congregation as a whole partici- 
pated," and Paul's mention of the “Amen” being used implies 
formal prayers to which the congregation responded.” 

During the service there were “psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs.” The statement “When ye come together each 
one hath a psalm" may mean that original compositions were 
produced and brought to the meeting; * but in any event the 
musical productions were considered a way of “admonishing 
one another," ** or of “speaking one to another." ^ The New 
Testament contains a number of passages in which the rhythm 
or some other feature leads to the belief that they are at least 
traces of the most ancient Christian hymns.” 

On appropriate occasions, if not regularly, apostolic letters 
were read in the meetings.” It is commonly assumed that the 
Hebrew Scripture was read in the Christian meeting for the 
Word, but this cannot be conclusively shown. Neither is it 
known with certainty that the sayings of Jesus or the passion 
story was read in the meeting, although this seems probable. 
The absence of direct mention of reading from such materials 
in this meeting may be significant, for the whole tone of the 
gathering implies that its uppermost idea was the fresh and 
direct communication of the Spirit then and there. It is con- 
ceivable that for a time there was no reading at all in these 
meetings, but only a reliance upon the spoken Word. 

Another part of the service was a Didache, a teaching. 
Teaching was considered a gift, included in the ministry of 
the Spirit.” Perhaps this was an address. When interpretation 
of the Hebrew Scripture was included in these meetings, 
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doubtless it came at this point; and so with the use of the 
sayings of Jesus, as well as the reiteration of the Christian 
traditions concerning faith and conduct." 

The prophecy seems to have come next. This also was con- 
sidered a gift, and the utterances were regarded as given by 
the Spirit." Ceriain persons in the community were recognized 
as prophets; and an individual might have influence beyond a 
local congregation, uttering a revelation he had received with 
reference to the Lord Jesus, or his own course of action, or 
some other person, or some circumstance which would affect 
the entire brotherhood.” A revelation might come to any mem- 
ber of the congregation, a fact which made for confusion, as 
many strove to speak at once. Paul counselled that the number 
of persons attempting to prophesy in the meetings be kept to 
two or three, and that they. should speak one at the time so that 
the hearers might be able to learn.” 

The revelation was subject to criticism by other believers; 
this fact constitutes one of the most significant phases of the 
social experience of the Spirit in the primitive church. Such 
criticism does not appear to have been asked or given uni- 
formly; but the Joppa revelation was submitted by Peter to 
“the apostles and brethren” at Jerusalem; ** and Paul, em- 
phasizing the point that his Gospel had come to him by revela- 
tion, also states that he went up to Jerusalem and privately 
“laid before them the Gospel which I preach among the Gen- 
tiles.” ** And it was the duty of ordinary Christians to criticize 
or judge what was presented to them as revelation. They were 
cautioned against believing every spirit; they should “prove 
the spirits” to assure themselves whether it was truly the Spirit 
of God speaking.” When they heard a prophecy in the meeting 
of the congregation they were to "discern" it, that is, to dis- 
criminate." Paul gives the general standard for prophecy; 
it should be according to the analogia, or analogy, of our 
faith; " which is to say, it should be in keeping with the faith 
we have confessed, akin to it both in spirit and in direction. 
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And the Didache directs Christians to apply moral tests to 
those who profess to speak as teachers or prophets." 

Still another aspect of the meeting was “speaking with 
tongues.” Mentioned many times in Acts, it was a familiar 
part of the meeting at Corinth. It was unintelligible to those 
who heard it, apparently was not understood by the person 
who uttered it, and required an interpreter. It must have been 
highly valued, and the implication is that at times the entire 
congregation was speaking in tongues at once. Paul’s treat- 
ment of the subject is skilful. He accepts the experience for 
what it means to the church, a gift of the Spirit. But he ranks 
it among the more lowly gifts, suggests that outsiders coming 
in will think the congregation is mad, and proposes that as for 
himself, he would rather speak five words of instruction which 
could be understood, than to utter ten thousand words in a 
tongue. He specifically says he does not forbid it, but after this 
faint praise from the Apostle, we hear no more in the New 
Testament of speaking with tongues. 

A second kind of meeting was held for a common meal 
followed by the Lord’s Supper. The common meal was a 
concrete expression of fellowship. It was familiar in Jewish 
custom, and the Christians associated it especially with the 
memory of Jesus, for he had repeatedly used fellowship in 
eating together as a symbol of fellowship with one another 
and with him.” As the story of the church opens, one of the 
characteristics of the Christians was that they continued “in 
the breaking of bread." " At Corinth we get a picture of the 
Agape, or “love feast,” as a common meal for which the en- 
tire community assembled.” Following this meal, it appears, 
they partook of the Lord’s Supper. The tradition which Paul 
received and delivered concerning the Supper was very sim- 
ple.” One of the earliest names given it was “the Eucharist,” 
or Thanksgiving; and the Didache contains three simple but 
beautiful Eucharistic prayers which must have been in use 
in the first century.” 
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The Christian community had certain business to transact, 
and it has been suggested that the congregation held a third 
kind of meeting, to attend to these affairs." Paul censures 
members of the Corinthian church for taking disputes to court, 
and urges that such matters be decided within the brother- 
hood." After any transgression, intercession was to be made 
to the end that the erring member should yield, “not unto us, 
but unto the will of God.” ** The brotherhood was expected 
to expel members guilty of gross sin, and to forgive such per- 
sons when repentant, restoring them to fellowship." Keeping 
in mind the nature of a congregation such as that at Corinth, 
with rich and poor in its ranks and set in a great city, the 
community is seen to be a society carrying the idea of fellow- 
ship into the business relations of its members, and the Way 
of living into their moral conduct. There were fraternal rela- 
tions between at least some of the communities, fostering the 
idea of a still greater fellowship." Such matters as these may 
have been transacted in a “meeting for business.” 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


Early Christianity was intimately associated with the house- 
hold. Some of the first conversions were by households. Meet- 
ings of Christians were frequently held in private houses. 
Christianity often produced sharp division among members 
of a family, but the conception of “gaining” persons to Christ 
was carried squarely into the household where it was easiest 
for cant to be seen, and for sincerity to be respected.” 

The teaching of children in the primitive church is obscure 
as to details, but several converging lines of evidence show 
the general developments which were taking place. In a 
Jewish household, we may assume, parental responsibilities 
were carried out much as they had been in Judaism. For 
example, whatever use a family had previously made of the 
Hebrew Scriptures probably was continued ; indeed, the Chris- 
tian faith may have increased the private use of these Scrip- 
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tures, instead of decreasing it." On the other hand, it is 
probable that the household religious ritual rapidly lost its 
place among Jewish Christians.'^ 

When stable Christian churches begin to appear outside of 
Palestine, we hear almost immediately of the responsibility 
of Christian parents to their children. Paul's letter to the 
Colossians probably contains the earliest New Testament 
injunction of this kind: *Children, obey your parents in all 
things, for this is well pleasing to the Lord”; and, “Fathers, 
provoke not your children, that they be not discouraged." '^* 
It ts worthy of note that this does not refer to formal teaching; 
it is something from the heart of the Jewish parent-child rela- 
tionship, brought over into Christianity to constitute Paul's 
teaching as to the center of that relationship; it is to be in the 
Lord, that is, according to Paul's usage, in Christ. 

The parallel in Ephesians is similar, yet with a striking 
difference. Obedience and honor to parents are again enjoined 
upon children. The passage goes on as if to repeat the one in 
Colossians: “Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath” ; 
then it turns to a quite different expression: “but nurture 
them in the paideia and admonition of the Lord.” '* And what 
is paideia? It can mean chastening, carrying the idea of 
punishment. But more commonly it signified education, in 
such senses as training, instruction, or education in the Arts. 
It was Plato’s word for education in his famous treatise, The 
Republic, written some three centuries before this epistle, and 
it continued to be a frequent word to signify “education” in 
the speech of the common people. Indeed, paideia embraced 
the ideals of a whole culture as those ideals were to be taught 
through education." It is legitimate to translate the passage, 
“Nurture them in education and admonition of the Lord.” 

About the end of the first century there were several refer- 
ences from various parts of the church, urging upon parents 
certain aspects of their duty toward their own children, and 
stressing the importance of their education." The implication 
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plainly is that as soon as Christian communities began to be 
stable congregations into which children were born, it was 
recognized that children should have Christian teaching. The 
frequent appearance of the word paideia, together with the 
contexts, suggests that three ideas were uppermost concerning 
this earliest Christian education of children. 

First, it was to be “in the Lord.” There is nothing to suggest 
whether this meant a formal relation to the church, but it is 
plain that it did indicate a body of relationships characterized 
by love, kindness, and mutual respect. 

Again, there was emphasis on moral conduct. "Keeping 
one's hand" on his children '* was, to these early Christians, 
a sign of a convert's earnestness regarding the morality of 
his household as well as of himself. The early church had 
dealt a while with the notion that spiritual liberty meant 
absence of moral restraint. The church had seen the children 
of some of these “emancipated” Christians grow up, and evi- 
dently the memory was a sour one.'"' The “fear of God" and 
"chastisement" are capable of abuse in any age, and they 
may have been misused then. But taken in the larger setting, 
and remembering the pagan surroundings, this element in the 
Christian paideia of children means the early recognition that 
undisciplined liberty was no truly Christian gift to children. 

The third idea in the paideia was instruction. This is plainly 
implied in many places, and the suggestion usually is that 
the source of the instruction is Christ or sacred writings. ^ 
Beyond that, the implications are not clear. But remembering 
that the Hebrew Scriptures were the only “Bible” during the 
first century, and that parts of the Gospels came into use very 
early, it is reasonable to conclude that in the latter part of the 
first century children of Christian parents were being taught 
from our Old Testament and from parts or all of at least the 
first three Gospels. It is not clear whether this was in the 
household, or in the Christian meetings. Perhaps both were 
intended. 
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THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN WRITINGS 


The earliest Christian writings are, in many instances, docu- 
ments by which teaching was done; and in other cases they 
have some close relation to teaching. We may briefly consider 
certain classes of writings produced and circulated in the 
churches before about A.D. 125, keeping in view especially 
the ways in which they were related to the earliest education in 
the church. 

A group of letters from Paul are usually regarded as in- 
cluding the earliest Christian writings which we now pos- 
sess." They deal, to a large degree, with specific questions 
which had been addressed to the Apostle, or with issues con- 
fronted in the churches. The teachings are presented in a 
casual, and not a systematic way, and they point in two chief 
directions. One is ethical, the other theological, being con- 
cerned with such subjects as God, Christ, the Spirit, the church, 
justification, and so on. Common use tends to restrict the 
word “doctrine” to the theological rather than the ethical 
matter, but doctrine means teaching; and Paul was teaching 
the early congregations, through his letters, on a wide range 
of subjects. The letters were treasured, circulated, and read in 
the churches as part of the teaching. They early came to be 
regarded as having especial value, and in the course of time, 
when the church assembled its own sacred writings into a 
canon, the letters of Paul were included as being writings 
through which the Spirit still spoke to the churches. 

A second type of material consisted of manuals of instruc- 
tion. The Gospels are of this nature. During the earliest years 
the Christians lived in momentary expectation of the return 
of Jesus. The Gospel, in the restricted sense, was preached 
and taught, as we have shown; but as time passed without the 
bodily return of Jesus and as the excitement of the early 
charismatic meetings subsided, it must have been increasingly 
evident that Christians needed a better acquaintance with the 
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earthly life of Jesus, whose Spirit they knew by experience, 
but whose character while on earth they knew only too 
vaguely. 

The story of the passion was already current, as were the 
sayings of Jesus, and stories concerning him. Within a few 
decades after the death of Jesus the Gospel of Mark was writ- 
ten, perhaps gathering the traditions current in Rome. Luke 
and Acts, probably originally constituting one writing in two 
volumes or scrolls, may contain the traditions current in the 
church at Caesarea. The Gospel of Matthew may represent 
traditions as current in Jerusalem. The reasons for writing 
were manifold, for as has been said, these men were enthu- 
siasts for Christ. But one of the immediate purposes was that 
of instruction, as the preface to Luke's Gospel explicitly states. 
Kidd has observed that the Gospel of Matthew contains nu- 
merical arrangements and repetition of formulas which would 
aid Greek-speaking catechumens in learning that Gospel."^ 
In general we may think of the Synoptic Gospels as origin- 
ally intended for the instruction of Christians who had made 
confession of faith, and needed more thorough knowledge of 
Jesus Christ." 

Meanwhile it must have seemed to many that these first 
three Gospels told the externals of the life of Jesus without 
sufficiently showing his own mind. The Gospel of John seems 
to have as one of its purposes, the deeper revealing of Jesus’ 
own consciousness and the fuller exposition of his relation 
both to God and to the believer, so that the believer might 
have kinship with the mind, the spirit, of the eternally living 
Word of God, lest faith in Christ might become an unspiritual 
allegiance to formulas concerning Christ which were already 
developing. A very different kind of manual is the Didache; 
it is a book such as might be used by a Christian teacher in 
instructing catechumens, and by a Christian congregation as 
a guide to worship and discipline. 

Manuals for church officers constitute a third type of writ- 
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ing. As the charismatic ministry gave way to a local ministry, 
those who were to be officers of the churches would need in- 
struction. Three epistles give us some conception of the teach- 
ing they received: First Timothy, Second Timothy, and Titus. 
These are, so to speak, the first texts for theological education. 

Another type of writings contains treatises, tracts, and 
homilies. The epistle to the Hebrews, for example, is written 
to strengthen and confirm Christians who are growing indif- 
ferent, drifting away from the Christian community into the 
world; it contains an elaborate analysis of redemption in 
terms of Jesus’ priesthood, hymns the triumphs of steadfast 
faith, and urges that the Christian race be run with patience. 
The epistle of James probably represents one common type 
of teaching in the primitive church: a realistic insistence on 
the necessity of right conduct, with a refusal to yield to any 
who supposed that moral living was a matter of indifference 
for the Christian. 

The first epistle of Peter is especially for Christians suffer- 
ing in the fires of persecution, and teaches the meaning of 
suffering. Second Peter is written to Christians who were 
troubled by the sneers of those who kept asking, “Where is 
the promise of his coming?” Jude is a warning to guard the 
faith “once for all delivered to the saints,” perhaps being 
pointed against some form of Gnosticism troubling the church. 
The first epistle of John has as its burden of teaching, that 
eternal life is fellowship with God and his Son Jesus Christ, 
but that no man can claim this eternal life unless he lives in 
a fellowship of love with his brethren. Second and Third 
John commend hospitality to travelling teachers and Christian 
brethren, but the former warns against welcoming any and 
every person representing himself to be a Christian, for de- 
ceitful teachers were abroad, a point stressed also in the 
Didache. 

The first epistle of Clement reflects the problem arising 
because of jealousy between those who had charismatic gifts, 
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and the elected officers of a congregation. The seven epistles 
of Ignatius show one of the early bishops writing far and 
wide urging in the strongest terms that the bishop of a church 
be given every honor and respect. The epistle of Barnabas is 
a simple, almost naive, step in the quest for the grace of God 
through the sacramental ministries of the church. The so- 
called second epistle of Clement is an ancient homily, an in- 
teresting example of this type of discourse, delivered in this 
instance by the reader of the congregation. 

Still another body of writings consists of apocalypses and 
visions. Only one such book has found place in the New 
Testament canon: the Revelation. Written in the face of some 
grave menace, the book encourages Christians to be faithful, 
but conveys its message in mysterious symbols, as it were 
in secret code. The Shepherd of Hermas is the writing of an 
every-day Christian, perhaps a merchant, whose revelations 
and visions remind him of his own sins and his own need for 
repentance, and he passes them on to his brethren for the 
good they too may derive. 

In these varied, yet intimate ways the early Christian litera- 
ture is related to teaching. Not all of it was admitted to the 
canon, but all of it was influential in shaping the thought of 
the Christians. Through it runs a theme thus expressed in one 
of these ancient writings: 


Let the whole body be saved in Jesus Christ. Look ye, 
brethren, lest his benefits, which are many, turn into judgment 
of us all, if we walk not worthily of him. . . . Let us see how 
near he is, and how that nothing escapes him of our thoughts 
or our devices which we make. It is right, therefore, that we 
should not be deserters from his will. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 


In the primitive Christian churches the Supreme Being is 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, with the double 
meaning that God is the God of whom Jesus taught, and the 
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God to whom he is Son. Jesus, as Son of God and Word of 
God, was the supreme manifestation of God; but through the 
experience of the Spirit Jesus was known to them as one not 
localized in time or space, and the manifestation of God 
through Jesus Christ is as it were prolonged and extended 
through the experience of the Spirit. In that experience of 
the Spirit the Christian community discovered the will of God 
for them, day by day. The supreme values of existence were 
personalities, as with Jesus himself; to which is added the 
discovery of the equality of men before God. Men enter this 
estate of liberated and equal personalities living under the 
guidance of the Spirit, by means of faith in Jesus Christ; this 
faith is allegiance to him as a Person, but there are beginnings 
also of faith as an allegiance to a creed about him. The 
Christian community is a society of persons, infinitely worth- 
ful, freed and equal before God, and subject to God’s will 
as revealed through Christ and through the Spirit. 

The Christian ethic was put to work in an actual society, 
where the ethic constituted the acknowledged “law” and 
* Way" of living. The ethic was not propounded from the side- 
lines, but it developed within living communities of men, 
women, and children, essentially such as any of us knows 
today. The love for which it called, and the illustrative virtues 
of self-control and all the rest, were directed toward persons 
just as easy and just as difficult to be neighbors with, as any 
of us. 

This society, or community, or church, may with some 
reservations be called a spiritual democracy." The senses in 
which it was a democracy and the limitations of its democracy 
are significant both for ethics and for education. 

It was a democracy in at least two senses. Neither the in- 
dividual nor the community was under any external dictation, 
for sovereignty over personal action resided within individuals 
subject to criticism by the group. And the conception of the 
equal value of persons made its way into numerous relations. 
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It gained enough strength to bring people of all classes and 
conditions to a common table. It led to the sincere effort to 
share physical goods with one another just as spiritual goods 
were shared. And it progressed far enough to bring class dis- 
tinctions within the society into the open as sin.™* 

There were also limitations to the democracy. The will of 
the individual in the society was “not its own,” for ideally that 
will was subject to the will and mind of Christ. Therefore the 
cult of self-expression as we now call it, was completely for- 
eign to this ethic. If democracy means the pursuit of personal 
happiness, this was not democracy, for the whole conception 
of the Christian ethic implies the pursuit of the social good 
during which, and only then, could a man find himself. Again, 
there was unique authority in the apostles, and if this consti- 
tutes external authority, then such existed; but it is always 
viewed as being subject to the mind of God or Christ or the 
Spirit, and this is of a piece with the conception of the ultimate 
sovereignty or kingship of God, which the believer had al- 
ready taken upon himself. 

And the democracy is limited from the point of view of full 
equality between men and women. This limitation can easily 
be over-stated; for example, Paul’s famous saying to the 
Corinthians, “Let the women keep silence in the churches," **° 
can hardly be as sweeping as it sounds, for in writing to the 
same church he accepts the fact that women pray and proph- 
esy."^ There is also the significant fact that records of actual 
dealings with persons in the New Testament show the same 
respect being given to woman as to man, both being “in 
Christ” where there “can be no male and female.” "" 
Nevertheless, in many of the New Testament writings the 
relation between husband and wife is described in terms more 
consonant with the patriarchal family than with one having 
complete equality between persons. But all the relationships 
between persons as set forth in the early Christian writings 
need to be examined by first asking, “What, if anything, did 
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this change?" Then it is time to ask, *What, as we see it now, 
did this fall short of doing?" Indeed, it is doubtful if Chris- 
tianity could have survived a more rapid’ “emancipation of 
women" than began to take place under the impulse of Chris- 
tianity itself. | 

The actual society had this further characteristic, to which 
we have already referred: The will of God the Father or of 
Christ comes by the Spirit into what must be called “the in- 
spired community." We earlier pointed out that Hebrew 
religious life at one time moved tentatively in that direction, 
but paused as the Torah came to represent the will of God 
revealed and objectively known. But the Christian society 
moved daringly out into living as an inspired community. 
The entire Christian enterprise, and not merely its verbal 
teaching, was called the “Word of God," and was a growing 
Word," not merely because it increased in numbers of per- 
sons but also because the will of God was constantly being 
subjectively received and objectively expressed there. 

This constitutes one of the most fascinating stages in the 
development of the Christian society and its ethic, and two 
features of the community as inspired are especially notable. 
One is the relation between inspiration and democracy. The 
nature of the experience of the Spirit in the primitive church 
was such that any person, however humble, might utter the 
will of God to the community and it was received by the 
community as such, to be taken to heart as the Word of God 
and lived. The effect in levelling barriers was tremendous, and 
it was felt on both sides of a barrier that God had done the 
levelling. Echoes of the Christians' rejoicing in it can be heard 
in the New Testament songs."* 

Yet it must not escape note that this is the very point at 
which new class distinctions in the church take their start. 
Men began to aspire to spiritual distinction. The gift of 
tongues has been cited as one example. Aspiring to be a 
teacher is another," as this was a spiritual ministry. The 
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Didache indirectly suggests that there was no dearth of aspira- 
tion to be a prophet." Desiring to be a bishop was natural, 
and evidently common." The distinction between spiritual 
gift and office implying spiritual gift easily became blurred 
for some, and the way was paved for *'simony," the purchas- 
ing of ecclesiastical distinction where a spiritual gift is as- 
sumed.’ The basic conception is that in all the things per- 
taining to “this world" men are equal persons before God; 
but in the things of God there are differences both as to gifts 
of the Spirit and as to achievement in spiritual concerns; so 
that the way is opened on the one hand to a removal of social 
distinctions resting on color, occupation, and the rest, but on 
the other hand the door is opened also to the rise of a new 
aristocracy, first spiritual, and then ecclesiastical. 

The second feature to be noted concerning the community 
as inspired, is the checks imposed upon extravagant individ- 
ualism when persons could claim to receive the will of God 
for the guidance of men’s actions. One such limitation lay in 
the duty of the community to evaluate both the person and his 
utterance. Another limitation lay in the “tradition,” with 
which the revelation must be in general agreement or at least 
not in contradiction. The great difference between Jewish 
tradition and the Christian tradition was that the former was 
specific down to the last detail and dealt with the acts a man 
did; whereas the latter at this stage was simple, consisting 
of facts concerning the Passion and resurrection of Jesus, 
together with the Way of living which was general rather 
than specific. 

The tradition constituted a fixed point of reference in the 
Christian community. The five kinds of teaching to which we 
referred, deal almost entirely with this type of matter. By 
and large it was the teaching of the solid content of the tradi- 
tion, as an introduction to liberty. The tradition itself was the 
guarantee of liberty, and to surrender the tradition meant 
surrendering freedom. Consequently there was the strongest 
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insistence that the tradition be kept alive in thought, and 
passed to the next generation. And yet there was the widest 
liberty of conscience and action; “for freedom did Christ 
set us free," "* into that freedom men had been called,"? 
and not one whit of it was to be surrendered, whether the 
demand were from religion itself or from any other quarter. 
Every avenue was open to receive the will of God as it might 
be newly received. The meeting for the Word brings out this 
aspect of the Christian community especially well. 

Thus there was opportunity to experiment with liberty in 
an actual society, free from external domination yet receiving 
the impulse from beyond oneself to express a seeking love. 
There was a fixed point of reference, yet there was almost 
unlimited opening for “new light." *** There was full scope 
for individual contributions to the social whole, without per- 
mitting one person to dominate the community through his 
subjectivism in declaring the will of God. 

The tradition, it is easy to see, would come to be increas- 
ingly important in education, since that tradition itself was 
the anchor of liberty; but precisely what was “the tradition?” 
And was the incipient new spiritual aristocracy of the Chris- 
tian community consistent with the equality of persons in the 
Christian brotherhood? Tensions concerning these two ques- 
tions, and the answers worked out in the Christian society, 
turned the society into one of the many possible general paths 
of development which might have been taken; as is to be seen 
in the ensuing period. 


CHAPTER VII 


EDUCATION IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORLD STREAM 


IN THE second.century Rome still was mistress of the world. 
Probably not more than one person in a thousand was a 
Christian, and to all outward appearances Christianity was 
a relatively insignificant. factor in civilization. By the end 
of the sixth century the old civilization had collapsed, the 
power of Rome was shattered, and chaos had descended upon 
the earth. But Christians now were a majority in the popula- 
tion, Christianity had become one of the dominant forces in 
the new civilization painfully being born, and the church was 
well on the way to being the most powerful institution in 
human society. Christianity had entered the world stream. 

In these four or five hundred years of interaction with the 
world of its day, Christianity not only greatly altered the 
course of human affairs, but this religion itself was deeply 
colored by the banks through which the troubled stream of 
history ran. It had to stabilize itself afresh each generation in 
the midst of a maze of cross currents, many of which threat- 
ened to undermine its integrity spiritually and intellectually, 
or divert the Christian stream in some alien direction, or even 
destroy the church itself. The Christian religion had to find 
itself in relation to man's inner world of religions and 
philosophies; in relation to the political state in which the 
Christians’ lot as citizens was cast; and in relation to the 
unleashed forces of the vast human society outside the Roman 
Empire. 

There was the complex inner world of religions and philos- 
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ophies. It was no simple task to interpret the Christian Gospel 
against the thought background of the Greco-Roman world. 
Religions were many. The ancient community, and often the 
ancient state, had its public and official “state” religion; a 
citizen was born into responsibility to that religion. But there 
was a great number of religious cults which one might join 
privately. These have received the general name of “mystery 
religions" because, not being a public affair, much of what 
transpired and was taught was known only to the initiates. 
The mystery.religions varied greatly, but there were points 
of similarity common to them all. There was a period of 
preparation and probation before admission. There were rites 
of initiation and communion, such as the taurobolium or blood 
bath in the Attis rites of the Great Mother, also in Mithraism, 
dramatically symbolizing purification, placation of the Great 
Mother deity, and rebirth." And there was similarity in the 
state of blessedness which they promised. The mystery reli- 
gions embraced many ideas and practices strikingly like those 
in Christianity. It is impossible to say with finality what 
Christianity gave to the mystery religions and what it took 
over from them. But it can hardly be doubted that there was 
assimilation from this source. 

Other contemporary movements in philosophy and religion 
stimulated Christians toward the exploration of unsolved 
problems regarding God's revelation to man, and man's rela- 
tion to God. At the same time Christians were forced to define 
the differences between their beliefs and those of pagan or 
near-Christian philosophies and religions. It was thus with 
the complicated movement known as Gnosticism, which flour- 
ished during the first two centuries of the church. “Gnosis,” 
the word from which the movement received its name, meant 
knowledge. But it did not refer to knowledge which could be 
had by seeking and by study. Gnosis was regarded as an 
immediate vision of truth communicated from the heavenly 
world. The Gnostics virtually repudiated the Old Testament, 


* 
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rejected the early Christian eschatology, and considered the 
true church to be made up of those who were filled with the 
Spirit and thus capable of true knowledge. Gnosticism con- 
stituted a peculiarly difficult problem for the early church, 
because the doctrine of the Spirit lent itself precisely to this 
kind of outgrowth. Had Gnosticism run its course unchecked, 
evidently it would have led Christianity into pure individual 
subjectivism, without anchor in any historical fact and without . 
the ballast of the church as the common social experience of . 
God. i r 

Manicheism, a religious system bearing the marks of Per- 
sian thought, dealt with the conflict in the universe, couched in 
terms of the struggle between Light and Darkness, Good and 
Evil, God and Matter. It taught that the individual soul is in 
the clutches of matter. If the soul is to be redeemed, the power 
of light in one must be released and he must be freed from the 
hold of matter upon him by rigid asceticism. This system, 
with its emphasis on conflict and release, appealed powerfully 
to the young Augustine, himself struggling for release of 
spirit. In The Confessions he tells a vivid story of his effort 
to find release through Manicheism. After becoming a Chris- 
tian he disavowed Manicheism and wrote vigorously against 
it; yet much of its philosophy of conflict and asceticism is 
very similar to that which Augustine continued to teach, with 
such powerful effects on later Christian thought. 

The third century witnessed a revival of Plato’s doctrines, 
mingled with teaching from many other sources, to make the 
movement known as Neoplatonism. Its notable names are 
Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyry. It took its rise in Alex- 
andria, melting pot of the East, city of such freedom of 
thought as the world had not seen until then. Two of the 
problems approached by Neoplatonism were of great signif- 
icance in religion. One was the search for a conception of the 
Supreme Reality which would be universal; in that search is 
reflected the broadening of men’s conceptions while the Roman 
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Empire was stirring people of every race and faith in its great 
vat. The other was the quest for a science of the inner world, 
especially for ways by which men might commune with the 
Supreme Being. Plotinus, in his Enneads, teaches how the 
soul may be simplified, and may advance through the stages 
of self-discipline, enlightenment, and purification, to the 
highest stage of existence, which is the ecstatic vision of God. 
“This,” he says, “‘is the life of the gods and of the godlike and 
blessed among men, liberation from the alien that besets us 
here, a life taking no pleasure in the things of the earth, the 
flight of the alone to the Alone.” * 

Neoplatonism as such was hostile to Christianity, attacking 
and being attacked. But in disguise it penetrated Christianity 
deeply. Augustine drew upon it, for it helped him shake off 
the idea that God has a body. The writings of Pseudo-Diony- 
sius gave Neoplatonism a vogue in the bosom of the church 
without the stigma of an alien name, and these writings con- 
stituted a fountain source of mysticism in the middle ages. 
Christian contemplatives, mystics, and pietists, in succeeding 
times, owe much of their science of the inner life to the 
Neoplatonic stream. The teaching that the highest end of 
human existence is the vision of God is, perhaps, derived from 
this more than from any other single source. 

In its relation to the state, Christianity ran a long gamut 
during these centuries. As Christianity became separated from 
Judaism, the Christians were subject to civil charges as mem- 
bers of a religion not permitted by law. These charges were 
pressed against them at intervals until about A.D. 249. But 
from Decius to Galerius, though with interludes of relaxation, 
the state undertook to be rid of the church, root and branch. 
There were periods of peace, but for approximately two 
hundred and fifty years no Christian knew when he might have 
to choose whether he would do honor to the person of the 
Emperor as divine and thus deny the Lord whose sovereignty 
he had taken upon himself, or whether he would refuse to 
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meet the state's requirements and thus incur the charge of 
treason to the Empire. The common penalty for the latter was 
death. Many weakened under pressure and lapsed from their 
Christian faith, but from Nero to Galerius a great company 
of men and women either chose death or had it thrust upon 
them, with the result that beheading, burning, crucifixion, 
being thrown into the amphitheater, exile, or forced labor, was 
known everywhere as the possible price of being a believer in 
Christ. 

Yet the church grew. When pagan religions were demon- 
strating their insufficiency to meet human needs or hopes, 
Christianity was manifesting power through moral living, and 
many Christians were proving stable under any pressure. The 
young Constantine, watching the effect of the persecutions, 


‘ripened toward the momentous decision that it would be bet- 


ter to conquer in the sign of the cross than to try to conquer 
the cross. 

The edict of Milan in A.D. 313 granted full religious free- 
dom as a right to every man, recognized the church as a cor- 
porate body, and ordered reparations. The persecutions 
ended, and the church first tasted the experience of being a 
religion favored by the state. Then the decree of Theodosius I 
in A.D. 380 established Christianity as the religion of the 
Empire, authorizing the name of Catholic Christians: 


And we judge that all others are extravagant madmen, to 
bear the infamous name of heretics. Their meetings are not to 
bear the name of churches. Besides the condemnation of 
divine justice, they must expect to suffer the penalties which 
our authority aided by heavenly wisdom shall inflict.* 


Two by-products of the alliance between Christianity and 
the state are noteworthy here. One was the acceleration of a 
tendency already begun, in which Christianity was assuming 
nationalist forms as it developed. Nationalisms began to 
triumph over catholicism of spirit; and the opportunity for 
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creating a Catholic Church transcending all political boun- 
daries was slowly forfeited, not to be offered again by Prov- 
idence on such a scale until the twentieth century. The other 
was the quick emergence of political pressure on the private 
domain of man’s thinking. No longer could Christianity re- 
quire that loyalty be only to God as revealed in Christ, and no 
longer could there be a wide range of freedom for the inter- 
pretation of the central tradition. For Christianity now also 
took on the necessity of loyalty to the state and to a state 
approved interpretation of the tradition. 

The fruit of this tree ripened quickly. Within five years 
of Theodosius’ decree, seven bishops were executed on 
charges of heresy and magic. Now the table was turned com- 
pletely. In the second and third centuries, death was the risk 
of being a Christian. But by the fourth century, and thereafter 
until the conscience of men would bear it no longer, death was 
the possible price of not being a Christian. Therefore when 
a man taught the Christian faith he must keep an eye out, 
discreetly. And when a man heard any Christian teaching it 
was more natural to ask whether it conformed, than to ask 
whether it was true. 

Christianity had to find itself also in relation to the vast 
world outside the borders of Rome and beyond her control. 
For hardly had it become a state religion when the state itself 
began to break up. Drought in Siberia set hordes of Huns 
migrating in search of pasture, driving the Germanic tribes 
before them. The Germans, squeezed between the ocean and 
the Huns, poured into the already weakened Empire. Visi- 
goths overran Greece, and sacked Rome. The fall of that city, 
symbol of world dominion, took away the little complacency 
that still was left. The incredible had happened, but more was 
to come. Other tribes were wreaking devastation in Gaul, 
Spain, and Northern Africa; and Britain was being ravaged 
by Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. Germanic rule took shape in the 
west. Constantinople became the seat of the Roman Emperors, 
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and the Lombard invasions resulted in excluding the city of 
Rome itself from the Roman Empire. 

The results of such turmoil spread paralysis into every 
aspect of life. Trade was broken, economic life was disor- 
ganized, prices soared, taxes became oppressive, poverty 
spread, personal security vanished, roads fell into neglect, 
schools were closed, ignorance and illiteracy became the 
common lot. Literature, arts, and sciences declined. The world 
in which Christianity was born was passing away. 

As the old order crumbled and as the darkness deepened, 
Christians were driven to locate the eternal elements in their 
religion, the elements which could survive all change and yet 
respond to any change. Having identified itself so largely with 
the world, it yet had to disentangle itself from the world at 
least so far as to survive the world's disintegration. In so do- 
ing, it became a different Christianity, as historians never tire 
of saying. Nevertheless, it survived when its world went down. 
It became a bridge between an old world dying and a new 
one being born. As it moved into that new time it was con- 
scious enough of the eternal elements within itself to have a 
sure voice saying a few things clearly in the midst of all 
other uncertainties, and thus it began to give form to the in- 
stitutions which slowly arose out of the wreckage. 


FAITH AND FREEDOM 


Throughout these centuries—say from Polycarp who was 
bishop and martyr, to Gregory that bishop of Rome who was 
the first of the temporal princes of the church and was called 
Great—the history of the Christian people betrays a constant 
tension between two needs of the spirit which often enough 
drove in different directions, yet finally merged to form the 
Christianity of the middle ages. One need arose because in so 
troubled an existence, mind steadily demanded the security 
which roots in faith. The other arose because the Christian 
teaching concerning the autonomy of the individual steadily 
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kindled the yearning to carry out the meaning of that faith. 
The expressions of it are different, but in essence it is the 
same tension which existed in the primitive church between the 
demand for fixity in the tradition, and the demand for un- 
fettered liberty of spirit. These must be further considered. 

There is, on the one hand, the search for the irreducible 
minimum of the Christian faith. This represents the determi- 
nation to locate those eternal elements which will survive 
every threat from inside or from outside the church, and at 
the same time will serve to distinguish Christianity equally 
well from its nearest rivals or its most alien competitors. The 
results of this quest, of course, constituted the core of Christian 
teaching, and determined who should teach. Historically it 
moved along three lines: the development of the Christian 
tradition, the settling of the canon of the sacred writings of 
the church, and the settlement of the conflict between con- 
testants for authority in the church. 

In tracing the development of the Christian tradition it is 
customary to treat the matter as a phase of the history of 
doctrine. One result of the investigation has been to show 
that the “Kerugma” or central message of the primitive 
church grew into the baptismal creed of the ancient church; 
and historians trace the form of this creed in its various 
stages and in different parts of the church. But a more subtle 
change than the growth of content took place. Probably by the 
middle of the second century, certainly in the third century,* 
the Kerugma which the primitive Christian preacher had pro- 
claimed, became a statement to which the Christian gave as- 
sent at the time of his baptism. For example, the so-called old 
Roman creed, dating about 340 is: 


I believe in God the Almighty; and in Jesus Christ his only 
begotten Son, our Lord; who was born of the Holy Spirit and 
Mary the Virgin, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
and was buried, and the third day arose from the dead; he 
ascended into heaven, and is seated on the right hand of the 
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Father, whence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
I believe in the Holy Spirit, the holy Church, the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection of the body, life everlasting.’ 


And in several rituals of about the third century the candidate 
makes a three-fold declaration of his faith, essentially making 
a separate confession of faith in each Person of the Trinity, 
and being baptized after each, thus receiving a trine bap- 
tism." 

“Faith” has already travelled a far distance. In the primi- 
tive church the tradition was subject matter to be preached, 
and faith as the response was confidence directed toward 
Christ as a Person whose Lordship was received. By about the 
year 200 “faith” had well begun its long journey as a body of 
propositions to which the Christian pledged himself at baptism 
on the assurance of the church that they were true. The later 
consequences of this shift were to be immense, both for educa- 
tion and for individual Christian experience. Yet, at the outset 
the change itself began to take place as a measure for pro- 
tecting the integrity of the tradition against disintegration 
because of the very freedom of spirit which the early church 
enjoyed. For when Gnostic teachings, as one example, sprang 
up through the church, some of the doctrines concerning Christ 
were bizarre in the extreme as compared with the Apostolic 
tradition. But by the premises of the primitive church, any 
man speaking “‘in the Spirit” might claim inspiration for his 
message. 

The church would have been trapped and destroyed by its 
own doctrine of the Spirit if there had been no protective 
devices. The custom of confessing “I believe” (credo) this 
statement concerning Christ evidently was one of these devices, 
assuring the church that a given individual had associated 
himself, not merely with Christ, for with Gnosticism rampant 
that might mean anything, but with Christ as he had been pro- 
claimed in the Apostolic tradition. So at least as early as 
Cyprian, in A.D. 255, the creed has become a “symbol,” 
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symbolus, that is, a sign of recognition, a password for 
soldiers, a means of distinguishing friend from foe.’ 

Again, it became necessary for Christians to discriminate 
among the various writings being circulated as Christian in 
content. These grew to be very numerous. One group of them 
was concerned with the life of Jesus. There were many Gos- 
pels; many narratives related the infancy and childhood of 
Jesus, abounding in stories of his youthful prodigy; while 
still others elaborated the passion and the descent into hell. 
A second group consisted of acts of the various apostles, and 
epistles attributed to them. Another was composed of apoc- 
alypses, while a fourth contained treatises congenial to the 
Christian Gnostics. Taken as a whole these writings evidently 
were of great interest to Christians, and were widely circu- 
lated in many languages. But there was the greatest variety in 
the facts alleged, and the teachings set forth. How should one 
decide which were to be sifted out? 

Before there was an accepted canon of Christian writings, 
the “rule of faith” was invoked; that is, writings which were 
in harmony with the Christian tradition were suited to use, 
and those not so were to be considered heretical. Thus the 
Christian tradition served as one of the most important means 
for distinguishing between writings put forward as being 
Christian. But it was not always easy to apply this test, since 
the tradition itself was not uniform throughout the church. 
As Christian literature became more abundant, individual 
bishops specified books which might or might not be read in 
the churches. By about A.D. 200 the accepted Christian writ- 
ings were the four Gospels, Acts, and Paul's epistles; the dis- 
puted books were Hebrews, Revelation, and the Catholic 
Epistles. Beyond these was a range of material counted 
spurious or heretical, hence not suited to Christian worship. 

The place of the Old Testament in Christian worship and 
teaching was, in some respects, even more difficult to settle. 
In the first century it had been used, as a matter of course, 
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because of Christianity’s rootage in Judaism. But the value 
of the Old Testament in Christianity was challenged by Mar- 
cion, and by all forms of religion which claimed a superior 
Gnosis through revelation. About A.D. 170 a certain Montanus 
gave himself out as being a special organ of the Holy Spirit, 
charged with a fuller Gospel which was to supplant both the 
Old Testament and the Christian writings. Again the doctrine 
of the Spirit threatened to destroy one of the channels which 
it had created. Yet no bishop was willing to trust his judgment 
in so perplexing a matter. Only when a group of them had 
gathered in a synod, did they dare to deal with the issues. But 
as a council they did speak. 

Another council, the third of Carthage A.D. 397, settled 
the place of both the old and the new writings for one entire 
province of the church by ordering that nothing should be 
read in the churches “under the name of divine Scripture” 
except “the canonical Scriptures,” meaning those permitted 
by canon or law. Those specified were our present Old Testa- 
ment plus the Apocrypha, and the books of our present New 
Testament.’ Thus it was the church that determined what the 
Scriptures are, from among many writings claiming inspira- 
tion. 

The story of the forming of the canon is one of many signs 
telling the way the conflict between authorities in the Christian 
communities was being settled. The conflict itself was between 
those who claimed charismatic gifts and relied upon the 
authority of the Spirit; and those who held office by virtue of 
election or appointment. The apostles, prophets, and teachers, 
who had charismatic gifts in the primitive church, had their 
successors in later generations. The Gnostic doctrines, for 
example, were enunciated by prophets; and had all these men 
been morally above reproach, the issue would have been even 
more difficult than it was. But there were enough charlatans 
among them " to strengthen the hands of every bishop, pres- 
byter, and deacon, whose life was above reproach. 
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Furthermore, the administrative and judicial responsibili- 
ties resting upon the settled officers greatly strengthened their 
hands. For the Christian community, as a Christian society 
had its legal and its economic aspects, and the officers of the 
communities stayed by their duties while many a man who 
claimed to be filled with the Spirit flitted away to other fields. 
The bishops came to be regarded as having the office, and 
continuing the authority, of the apostles. Through them the 
apostolic tradition had been handed down in unbroken suc- 
cession, thus guaranteeing the integrity of the tradition as 
against other claims of revelation. Through them the Holy 
Spirit was considered as expressing himself still." A constitu- 
tional ministry, as against a charismatic ministry, won the 
authority of the Christian community. The clergy came to 
have its major orders of bishop, presbyter, and deacon, 
through whom the authority was exercised. And if it must be 
said, on the one hand, that the autonomy of the individual 
lay member of the Christian community was to that extent un- 
dermined, it must also be said, on the other hand, that author- 
ity began passing out of the hands of the many because free- 
dom was abused by the few. 

The teaching function in the church passed into the hands 
of the constitutional ministry, along with other functions. But 
it was not without struggle, nor was it accomplished as rapidly 
as was the case with government and with the duties of public 
worship. A clerical order of teachers was incipient from the 
second to the fourth century, promising to parallel the Chris- 
tian organization of churches with a *system" of schools for 
adults where free intellectual inquiry was possible. The 
promise was never realized. Even so, there were experiments 
with using others besides clergy in teaching. The office of 
Reader seems to have represented one such attempt. There was 
also an order of Widows who taught in some places, although 
forbidden to do so in others.” But after the charismatic min- 
istry was no longer in evidence, and after experimenting with 
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other teaching orders, the church came to place its formal 
teaching, as well as its government, its administration of 
charity, and its priestly acts of worship, in the hands of its 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons. 

Thus as the church moved out into a period of social chaos, 
that spirit of adventure which had characterized it in the 
primitive period was throttled down at every turn. And yet 
the striking fact is that autonomy in the Christian teaching 
was genuine enough and gripping enough to impel men to 
break out of order and safety, and to do it within the confines 
of the very system which threatened to smother the spirit. The 
forms it took grew out of three different sets of circumstances, 
in as many different periods. 

One was during the persecutions, while the Christians were 
still a minority subject to political disfavor. Christians were 
human in their fears of danger, human in their lapsing, human 
even in prison awaiting their fate. But for that very reason 
heroism stood out. Stamina of soul was bred, and the courage 
of the timorous was drawn forth. Martyrdom was common, 
. and the martyrs made a tremendous impression upon their 
fellow Christians. Each person's sufferings became a part 
of the heritage of the church. Throughout the persecutions 
the supreme venture of spirit lay in constancy at whatever 
cost. 

Another was during the period when episcopacy was com- 
ing to power and the church was gradually assuming the 
guardianship of men's spirits. Monasticism was an opposing 
movement within Christianity itself. On the ecclesiastical side 
it was a revolt against the bishops. But deeper still, in its 
earliest stages at least, it was an effort to preserve individual- 
ity in spiritual experience, as against the solidarity of the 
church in which the individual was being submerged. 

The monastics contrived with great skill to develop a form 
of Christian life permitting a combination of certain elements 
that were original in Christianity but were being lost as the 
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developing church became secularized. One of these was pro- 
test against the world. Another was an outlet for individual | 
spiritual heroism. The form of the outlet, through asceticism, — 
has little appeal to modern minds, but to many in that day 
it seemed the highest course of action, and within these limits 
there was a rare outpouring of heroism. Still another element 
was the creation of a Christian society. The primitive Chris- 
tian community had been a more or less autonomous society 
whose members remained in the world. From the fourth cen- 
tury the blending of church and state destroyed much of the 
distinctive character of the Christian community. But almost 
immediately communities of monastics began to emerge on a 
large scale, under a rule different from that of the secular 
Christian community. 

These communities constituted a remarkably close-knit 
type of society, to a considerable degree self-sustaining and 
self-governing, subject to laws meant to be thoroughly Chris- 
tian. They even developed their own distinctive types of edu- 


cation, notably different from that conducted by the secular 


Christian churches. And while all formal education was sorely 
impoverished during the early middle ages, it is significant | 
that the monastic communities preserved a relatively richer 
body of secular learning than the secular communities them- 
selves did. 

But, most daring venture of all, the Christians began their 
incredible attempt to bring all human society not merely under 
the influence of the church, but under its control, and even © 
under its direct government. As the old aristocracies broke © 
down, the spiritual aristocracy which had won its way in the | 
church set out to win its way in the wider society as well. As - 
old securities were taken away, eternal securities were offered, - 
under the control of priests; and if we decry the other- 
worldliness of the appeal, it is well also to remember just what — 
this world looked like in that day. But more than that. As - 
the Empire crumbled, the church saw itself as the Kingdom 
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of God, prepared in heaven against the day when the rule 
should be taken up by Pope instead of Emperor. 

Christianity in the world stream, acting and being acted 
upon; Christianity whose central tradition was steadily being 
defined more sharply by a church which increasingly regarded 
itself as the Body and Voice of Christ; Christianity which 
began to command men what to believe and then found it had 
provoked strange kinds of revolt and strange kinds of daring 
in its own bosom because of that very faith: this ancient Chris- 
tianity poured itself over into the education of the people 
through Christian worship, through the catechumenate, 
through the common life, and to some extent through advanced 
education. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


Instruction in the ancient church was so intertwined with 
worship as to make it impossible to consider either without 
soon meeting the other. It will be recalled that in the first 
century there seem to have been at least two kinds of meetings, 
the meeting for the Word, and the meeting for the Agape and 
the Eucharist. In the second century these were brought to- 
gether into one meeting, in which there was reading from 
sacred writings, and instruction, with the Eucharist at the 
end of the service. In the third century the liturgy evidently 
was expanding, and different rites were developing in various 
parts of the church. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 
while the rites in the East and West varied in details, they 
kept the two essential great divisions. The first of these was 
often called missa catechumenorum, **the mass of the catechu- 
mens," which was a service of instruction for those not yet 
baptized. The other was missa fidelium, or “the mass of the 
faithful," being the Eucharistic part of the service reserved 
for the faithful. The service of the Syrian Liturgy in the 
fourth century will illustrate the manner in which the instruc- 
tion of catechumens was woven into the worship." 
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SYRIAN SERVICE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY 


I. Missa Catechumenorum 
(The service while the catechumens were present) 


Lections | 
A lesson taken from the Law 
A lesson taken from the Prophets 
A chant from the Psalms, sung as a solo, with the congre- 
gation joining “at the conclusion of the verses” 
(called *the Respond," or Psalmus Responsorius) 
A lesson from the Acts or Epistles 
A lesson from the Gospels 
(presbyters, deacons, and congregation standing) 
Homilies or exhortations 
(Discourses were delivered by the presbyters in turn, “as 
many as are willing” [Etheria], then by the bishop) 
Dismissal of the Catechumens 
A deacon mounts a high place and calls, “Let none of the 
hearers [catechumens] stay!” 
A bidding prayer for the catechumens 
The calling of the names of the catechumens. At the men- 
tion of each name the congregation responds, “Kyrie 
eleison" (“The Lord have mercy upon him") 
The bishop’s blessing upon the catechumens 
The dismissal by a deacon: “Go out, ye catechumens, in 
peace" 
Dismissal of the Energumens 
(Energumens were persons “possessed with demons," and 
being exorcised; they constituted a special group in the 
congregation ) 
Dismissal of the Competentes 
(Competentes were persons preparing to receive baptism in 
the immediate future) 
Dismissal of the Penitents 
The Prayer of the Faithful 


(Those who remain give themselves to prayer) 
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Il. Missa Fidelium 
(The service of the faithful) 


The Kiss of Peace 
(The clergy receive the kiss of peace from the bishop; in 
the congregation men exchange the kiss with men, and 
women with women; in token of being members of one 
family) 
Sursum Corda— "Lift up your hearts" 
Eucharistic Prayer 
The Hymn of the Trisagion, or Sanctus— "Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth" 
Eucharistic Prayer of Consecration 
The Pater Noster—Lord's Prayer 
The Communion 
During the Communion Psalm 34 was chanted. Various 
"ranks," who were seated together in the congregation, 
came forward together to commune—priests, deacons, 
sub-deacons, readers, the singers, the deaconesses, vir- 
gins, widows, young children, then the remainder of the 
congregation 
Prayer 
Dismissal 


Thus the service continued to be both a time of instruction 
and a time of worship. The instruction given during the service 
was not the only instruction which a catechumen received, 
but this particular part of the instruction was in the setting 
and atmosphere of worship. 

As Christians became more numerous, adults seeking ad- 
mission to the church became fewer, and by about 550 cate- 
chumens had largely disappeared from the congregations, 
although the formula of dismissing them was kept in the serv- 
ice just as if they still were present. The homily or sermon 
went out of the service, for its chief purpose in the ancient 
church was the instruction of catechumens and now there 
were no catechumens to instruct. As the middle ages opened, 
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the element of instruction had been almost entirely eliminated 
from the service except for the reading of Scripture lessons; 
while the element of worship by, and in response to, priestly 
acts had permeated the entire service. But until about 450 
the instruction given during the service was one among several 
kinds of teaching which an individual received in the cate- 
chumenate. 


THE CATECHUMENATE 


The catechumenate was devised for adult converts, being 
what we now call adult education. Three purposes are prom- 
inent. One was the disciplining of moral life. Another was 
acquainting the catechumen with the Christian tradition. A 
third was the creation of a profound devotion to the Christian 
faith and way of life. 

The content taught was varied, as will be seen. But the 
method used in the catechumenate had certain common fac- 
tors. For one thing, instruction was used as a means of teach- 
ing. For persons with limited capacity, the teaching was 
simple. The instruction given during the service of worship 
was the same for all persons. But for those who could profit 
by it, some of the instruction was very thorough. Again, the 
catechumenate itself as an institution was an ingenious plan 
for the graduation of fellowship. An individual passed 
through stages of increasingly intimate participation with the 
Christian community, learning in various ways in each stage, 
until he was admitted to baptism and the Eucharist. And once 
more, the spiritual meanings which the instruction was in- 
tended to set forth were dramatically expressed by a series 
of rites culminating at the time of baptism. The imposing 
ritual connected with baptism grew up, bit by bit, as a way 
of enacting in the presense of the assembled congregation the 
meanings of spiritual experience which, at this time, were be- 
ing taught line upon line to the catechumens. 

The function served by the catechumenate was that of 
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gradually inducting adults into the Christian community, a 
community of Christians who continued to live in the world 
yet had sworn loyalty to Christ and pledged themselves to 
do his will. Until about the fourth century this militant idea 
was very strong. Christians considered themselves soldiers 
of Christ, fellow-soldiers together. At their baptism they 
“enlisted” with Christ. Their baptism was a sacramentum, or 
pledge, the spiritual equivalent of a military oath. They were 
now in the camp of Christ, and his instructions were their 
orders. As long as the catechumenate was a proving ground 
where this will to action against the intangible spiritual foes 
of mankind "* could be tried out, it served as a quickener of 
spiritual heroism in ordinary Christians. And as has already 
been said, when this began to ebb much of the same spirit be- 
gan to be called out through monasticism, but within a more 
limited society. 

The catechumenate may be traced in its growth, and then 
its decline. In the second century it is still indistinct in many 
of its details. There seem to have been three kinds of teach- 
ing. The first was an elementary and preliminary kind, as- 
sisted by manuals such as the Didache, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, lrenaeus The Demonstration of the Apostolic 
Preaching, and Theophilus’ Ad Autolycum. The second was 
given during the service of worship, catechumens being ad- 
mitted along with the baptized to hear the lessons read and 
to hear the homily or other forms of oral instruction. But in 
addition, a more thorough kind of teaching could be had by 
seeking out competent teachers, or by reading works which 
were beginning to be available, such as those of Irenaeus, 
Justin Martyr, and other second century apologists. 

The great influx of converts toward the end of the century 
must have been responsible for deeper thinking as to the 
meaning of education in the Christian religion. At least two 
men were pondering the question, and were writing treatises 
in which a philosophy of education was incorporated. Clement 
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of Alexandria, to be noted in connection with the school at 
Alexandria, developed a philosophy of the Logos as the great 
Instructor of all men. Irenaeus, in his Contra Hqereses, traced 
a direct chain: revelation, Scriptures, church, education, sal- 
vation, growth in love, and sharing in the power of God. It 
was a brave philosophy for Irenaeus to hold, toiling as he 
was among the Keltae and speaking their rude dialect. But 
he had seen teaching of a kind devastate the church, and he 
was determined that teaching should be one of his instruments 
for building it. 

In the years from about 200 to 325, details for a study of 
the catechumenate become more ample. In cities where con- 
verts were numerous, and in many cases unknown to the 
clergy, measures were taken to secure thorough information 
about them and to divide them into groups representing their 
degree of progress toward readiness for baptism. Origen, 
writing in Caesarea about 248, describes the practice with 
which he was familiar." The passage is ambiguous in some 
respect and has received widely differing interpretations. 
But the most obvious meaning is that the steps of entry into 
the church as Origen knew them were in such a series as this, 
which can be paralleled in many other sections of the church 
during the third and fourth centuries, with the frequent ex- 
ception of the step called “d.” 


First Stage Second Stage Third Stage 
(a) A prelimini- (c) Admitted as (e) Further in- 
nary inquiry “hearers” qui 
(b) Private in- (d) Instructed pri- (f) Instruction 
struction vately as a prior to bap- 
class tism 


The first step was an inquiry concerning an individual's 
character and occupation. Several of the oldest Church Orders 
contain details showing that at least in the churches of Egypt, 
Syria, and Rome, there were severe restrictions upon admis- 
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sions to the catechumenate. Numerous occupations, and 
certain specified moral practices, were considered incom- 
patible with the Christian life and had to be abandoned before 
the person might even be admitted to the church as a hearer.” 

The catechumens themselves were of two grades, the 
“hearers,” and the competentes. Formerly students of the 
catechumenate attempted to identify still other grades, but 
the prevailing opinion now is that only the two existed. The 
confusion arose chiefly because classes of penitents were 
mistaken for classes of catechumens; because non-technical 
descriptions in the sources can be variously interpreted; and 
because variations were obscured by the assumption that the 
Christians followed uniform practice everywhere. The hearers 
were persons admitted to the first part of the Christian service, 
to hear the lections and the oral instruction. Competentes were 
those who had been hearers for a period of time, and had 
approved themselves as morally worthy; they now were ap- 
proaching the time of their baptism, and were receiving 
special instruction in preparation for it. The length of time 
one must remain a catechumen varied. Early Church Orders 
frequently specified that one must be a hearer for three years; 
but might add that character was more important than a set 
period of time. About 305 the Synod of Elvira, representing 
a more official requirement, set two years as the length. 

When one had been a hearer for the required length of 
time, there seems to have been a second inquiry, to discover 
whether a person was actually living the spirit and precepts 
of Christianity, and thus to determine whether he was ready 
to enter his final preparation as a competens.'^ These inquiries 
came to be called “scrutinies.” Later, after the reality had 
been drained out of them, they were retained in the service 
in a ritualized, symbolical form. But at this time they rep- 
resented a genuine "scrutiny" of life. They were the moral 
examination of the candidate for baptism. 

With respect to the instruction itself, one keeps in mind 
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that the practice was not uniform; that there were two dis- 
tinct kinds of instruction; and that materials for instruction 
were becoming more abundant. Accordingly numerous com- 
binations were possible. 

One kind of instruction, as already said, was given during 
the service of worship, in the missa catechumenorum. This 
consisted of lections from the Scriptures, and oral discourses 
by readers, presbyters, or bishops. The second kind of in- 
struction was entirely apart from the service of worship. It 
might include any or all of these: the private instruction of 
individuals or groups before they were admitted as hearers; 
the use of written material; and meetings of catechumens for 
special instruction after they had been admitted to the grade 
of competentes. The latter was the preparation immediately 
preceding baptism; when Lent began to be observed, about 
A.D. 300, the special culminating instruction came to be 
given during this season. 

Certain materials provide examples of the content of the 
catechumenal instruction. Some of the works employed for 
this purpose in the preceding period probably continued in 
use. Tertullian’s treatises, On Repentance, and On Baptism, 
were written for hearers; and apparently so was his treatise 
On Prayer. The Instructions of Commodianus”* is an acrostic 
poem containing a crude but original bit of instruction, writ- 
ten by a man of pagan descent, for people with pagan back- 
ground. The Three Books of Testimonies Against the Jews, 
by Cyprian, was prepared as an “abridged compendium” 
of the Christian teaching, and offers an example of condensing 
the sacred writings for the purpose of teaching adult converts. 
Origen's First Principles presents a brief statement of the 
church's tradition. It has the interesting feature of stating the 
particular points in which the tradition is clearly delivered; 
then also stating the points concerning which Scripture and 
tradition do not give a clear answer, and where therefore 
further investigation is needed. 
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Cyprian’s work illustrates a Scriptural emphasis, and 
Origen’s a theological emphasis, in the teaching of the cate- 
chumens. And they further illustrate with exceptional clarity, 
the contrast between finality and openness, fixity and growth, 
as these two emphases were expressed by different minds in 
their teaching. In his Contra Celsum, Origen shows himself 
fully aware of the liberating effects of his teaching. It is to be 
adapted to the individual,” and suited to various classes of 
persons. For instance, in teaching slaves the purpose is *'to 
show slaves how they may recover freedom of thought, and 
be ennobled by the Word,” so as “to heal every rational 
creature with the medicine of reason, and to bring them into 
fellowship with God.” * In his own time Origen enjoyed great 
prestige; but something more akin to Cyprian's closed system 
of thought gradually won the day. Cyprian was canonized. 
In 543 a Synod at Constantinople devoted itself chiefly to 
the condemnation of Origen. 

The content of the instruction given the competentes im- 
mediately before baptism is obscure for the third century. It 
appears to have been in the nature of a “secret tradition," 
which comes up to view in the next period and is best con- 
sidered there. Just before baptism the candidate was anointed 
with the sign of the cross on the sense organs, especially the 
ears and mouth. He then made his renunciation: *I renounce 
thee, Satan, and all thy servants ànd all thy works," ^ by 
which he symbolized his actual turning away from morals 
and occupations not compatible with Christianity. His reci- 
tation of the creed followed, after which he received trine 
baptism. He was then anointed, signed with the cross, and 
hands were laid upon him, the symbolism and the prayer 
having especial reference to the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon the newly baptized. 

In the period from about 325 to 450 the catechumenate 
reached the peak of its development. Details of usage con- 
tinued to vary, and the sources are abundant. The meaning 
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of particular sources is better understood if seen in relation 
to five steps which in general represent as many different 
kinds of teaching. 

The first step may be called the preliminaries. There was 
inquiry as to motives and character, and preliminary instruc- 
tion was given. By means of certain rites one was “made a 
Christian," or made a catechumen," ” so that he was counted 
as being within the fellowship, although not yet baptized. And 
he was admitted to the service as a hearer. 

The next step consisted of remaining as a hearer for the 
requisite time, during which he received the instruction given 
in the missa catechumenorum. 'Two to three years was still 
the expected length of time, but pressure from some source, 
perhaps political, was beginning to shorten the term.” 

As a third step, one entered the grade of the competentes, 
and received the special pre-baptismal instruction. At Epiph- 
any, then associated with the idea of baptism, the call went 
out to give in names." In the East the bishop publicly ex- 
amined those who responded, requiring testimony from the 
neighbors of every one who sought to be enrolled among the 
competentes." If the candidate could qualify, he signed his 
own name in the Diptychs of the Living, or his name together 
with that of his sponsor was registered there for him by a 
priest.” Then followed the pre-baptismal instruction. Sermons 
and homilies might be used for this purpose, or there might 
be special lectures. The special instruction might occupy as 
much as three hours a day for seven weeks.” 

The ensuing step was baptism. Their instruction completed, 
the competentes came to the baptistery on the night before 
Easter. The service began with the renunciation of Satan. 
Turning to the west, the region of darkness, the candidates 
stretched out their hands, in some instances striking them 
together and spitting in defiance, and repeated the formula 
of renunciation. The second act was a profession of obedi- 
ence to Christ. Turning to the east, the region of light, the 
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candidate, with hands and eyes lifted to heaven, repeated 
the words, “I covenant myself to Thee, O Christ.” The word 
suntasso, to covenant with, meant to give oneself over to the 
government of another, in readiness to obey his command. 

Then came the candidate’s profession of faith, uttered in 
the words of the baptismal creed which might be in use. This 
creed had been secretly “delivered” to the candidate by the 
catechist, and now was “given back" as a pledge or symbol 
of the faith he held. It was deemed a sign or password by 
which the faithful might be known. Having removed Lis 
garments, the candidate entered the baptistery, and was 
anointed. Replying to the three-fold interrogation he again 
made his confession of faith in the words of the same creed, 
and was thrice baptized. Perhaps at this point he prayed the 
Lord's Prayer; and he partook of his first Communion.” 

Following baptism there was, in some churches, the further 
step of instruction concerning the “mysteries.” This is fre- 
quently called *mystagogic instruction." In the second and 
third centuries parts of the Christian tradition and worship 
were regarded as mysteries, held back from public knowledge. 
In general these “mysteries” included the sacraments of 
baptism and the Eucharist, the baptisma! creed, and the Lord's 
Prayer. Different motives combined to encourage the treat- 
ment of these as secret knowledge. During persecution the 
inner nature of Christianity had to be guarded against pro- 
fanation and slander. The mystery religions with their secret 
formulas and rites doubtless disposed Christians to develop 
their own cultus along similar lines. The need of decency had 
to be respected, since „persons were naked when baptized. 
The Eucharist had to be shielded both from curiosity and 
from hostility. 

Thus a part of the instruction of catechumens was driven 
underground from, say, 175 to 325. Probably this explains 
why certain simple elements which one would expect to find 
in the catechumenal instruction of that period are lacking. 
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They appear to have been communicated, but orally and 
secretly. This type of content, sometimes called the Disciplina 
Arcani or secret teaching, comes up to view again in the 
documents of the fourth century, typically in close connec- 
tion with baptism. 

A number of sermons. and homilies belong at this point, 
dealing with baptism, the traditio symboli or handing over 
of the creed, and the traditio of the Lord’s Prayer. When 
given before baptism, this ordinarily comprises part of the 
instruction of the competentes. When given shortly after 
baptism it sometimes has the name “mystagogic” or some 
similar term implying instruction concerning mysteries in 
which one is just learning to participate. As Etheria the pil- 
grim described this instruction it was given during the eight 
days following Easter, after the congregation had been dis- 
missed." 

The content of the instruction during this period can be 
studied in a substantial number of original documents which 
have survived. The Apostolic Church Order ™ existed in many 
variant forms and was translated into many languages. It 
contains an elaboration of the Didache. A somewhat fuller 
form, in use during the fourth century, is in The Apostolic 
Constitutions, Book VII, chapters 1 through 32," in which 
the old imagery of The Two Ways is the basis of the ethical 
instruction. Another section of the last-named document con- 
tains two chapters on the instruction of catechumens, applying 
especially to the teaching of the competentes," and specifying 
what the content of the instruction should be. The Testament 
of Our Lord™ specifies the mystagogic instruction to be 
given by the bishop before the Eucharist is celebrated. The 
Catecheses or “ Catechetical Lectures" of Cyril of Jerusalem 
consists of a prologue and twenty-three lectures delivered 
about 348; eighteen of the lectures are for competentes, and 
five are mystagogic." Gregory of Nyssa wrote his Great Cate- 
chetical Discourse as a guide for catechists." Rufinus’ Com- 
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mentary on the Apostles’ Creed was prepared for the purpose 
of elemental instruction." 

Augustine's On the Catechizing of the Uninstructed," a 
treatise on material and method, was written about 400 in 
reply to a deacon named Deogratias who served as a catechist 
and requested Augustine's help. It deals with the preliminary 
instruction, thus supplementing Cyril's Catecheses. The two 
when viewed together show a complete course of catechumenal 
instruction, with the exception of the lections and sermons 
during the missa catechumenorum. Augustine’s work treats 
the adaptations which must be made in giving the instruction 
to persons with differing background. And as Christopher 
has observed," this is the first known formal treatise for the 
preliminary instruction of catechumens which includes church 
history as well as Biblical history, breaks away from “The 
Two Ways" as the pattern for ethical instruction, and makes 
the two great commandments of love the foundation of 
Christian morality. The work was influential long after the 
catechumenate itself had died out, and is reflected in the edu- 
cational writings of men who moulded monastic education, 
such as Isidore of Seville, Bede, Alcuin, and Rabanus 
Maurus. 

A number of shorter discourses show something of the ser- 
monic instruction given to competentes near the time of bap- 
tism. Chrysostom’s Instructions to Catechumens," Ambrose's 
Explanation of the Creed," and Augustine's sermon On the 
Creed * are examples from greater men. Especial interest at- 
taches to discourses for the same purpose by an obscure man, 
Niceta of Remesiana, who lived about the year 400, and may 
be the author of the great hymn Te Deum. Living in a town in 
Dacia on a great highway while the barbarians were overrun- 
ning his land, he sought to capture his invaders by the Gospel, 
taught them to sing, and wrote little *Books of Instruction" 
for catechumens. Containing simple instruction in ethics and 
theology, they give us some insight into the kind of teaching 
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done in out-of-the-way places as the tide of invasion rolled 
over the Empire." 

For this “great period” of the catechumenate as a whole, 
certain characteristics of the teaching stand out. The first im- 
pact of the teaching was ethical, for a candidate must first of 
all understand the way of Christian living to which he was 
committing himself, and he must be tested for his moral 
faithfulness before he could be admitted to baptism. The core 
of the instruction dealt with a little nucleus of content: the 
creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the sacraments of baptism and 
the Eucharist. What we might call the marginal instruction 
was considered necessary, but varied greatly; it went as far as 
circumstances permitted, in giving a simplified explanation 
of the theology as understood in a given time and place, 
together with a simplified account of Biblical history, to which 
church history was added beginning with Augustine. In the 
instruction given outside the service of worship, the theolog- 
ical interest was paramount. In the missa catechumenorum, 
the prevailing purpose was the explanation of the Scriptures. 

After about the middle of the fifth century the catechu- 
menate began to decline in importance. By its nature catechu- 
menal instruction was a prelude to baptism; but the doctrine 
of baptism developed in such a way as to magnify the sig- 
nificance of baptism as a priestly act, while minimizing the 
need of education prior to baptism. At the same time the 
difficulty of teaching adult converts was increasing: for after 
the alliance with the state pagans turned to the church from 
motives of personal advantage, so that it was harder to keep 
the ethical emphasis uppermost; and when pagans were com- 
manded by law to go to the churches with their wives and 
children for instruction, as they were about 472," the diff- 
culties of teaching must have become almost insuperable. 
Neither does there appear to have been any attempt to adapt 
the catechumenate to children, when it came to be expected 
that children should normally be baptized in infancy; for 
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baptism was the goal toward which the catechumenate had 
moved; and the church came to assume that when infants had 
been baptized, the essential spiritual facts signified by bap- 
tism had taken place. 

The church now commenced to take one of the two great 
roads opening before it in the matter of education. With 
Augustine, both the Word of God and the sacraments were 
effective means of bringing the grace of God to men. From 
Augustine until Luther the church neglected to develop the 
Augustinian doctrine of the Word of God as a means of grace, 
but it did lay hold of his doctrine of the sacraments, making 
of these its peculiar agencies for communicating the grace of 
God to human life." 

The career of the catechumenate reflects this choice. The 
length of the catechumenal instruction began to shrink; and 
by the seventh century, in the west at least, the period of in- 
struction seems virtually to have disappeared. Instead, a series 
of liturgical acts was carried out in one day, during which 
the candidate was “instructed” in the four Gospels, the creed, 
and the Lord's Prayer." And as will be more fully shown in 
the next chapter, many of the liturgical acts originally de- 
signed for adults, were transferred to infants. Thus the 
original meaning of the catechumenate gradually went out, 
leaving adult converts with only a shadow of instruction be- 
fore baptism. 


THE COMMON LIFE 


The effects of Christianity upon the common life are part 
of the educative influences playing upon each individual 
who grows up in a given society. It is difficult even to identify 
these influences satisfactorily, much more to evaluate them 
accurately. But some of them, as they existed in the ancient 
church, may be pointed to with the assurance that they con- 
stituted one part of the total impact of Christianity through 
the Christian community upon the individual. 
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The efforts in the ancient church to control conduct are 
of this nature. The catechumenate, as a period of moral pro- 
bation, laid moral demands upon each individual seeking 
to enter the Christian community, and enabled the church to 
delay the baptism of those who could not meet the demands. 
Baptism was believed to imprint a stamp or character on the 
soul. But whatever the theology concerning the effects of 
baptism, the hard fact was that after baptism, as before, men 
sinned. The system of discipline, confession, penance, and 
absolution was the realistic method chosen for dealing with 
the inescapable fact that sin is not rooted out of the Christian’s 
life. 

All of this, moreover, was worked into the liturgy, so that 
during worship the Christian was regularly confronted by the 
fact of sin and of penance. But what was sin? By the nature 
of the method of approach chosen, sin became more and more 
identified with specific acts. Forgiveness also became asso- 
ciated with specific acts of the priest on the one hand, and 
the penitent on the other. Thus the development of the Chris- 
tion ethic became one more aspect of the externalizing of 
Christianity. Emphasis was drawn away from the inward man 
to the outward act. Peace of conscience was achieved, but at 
the cost of shielding the Christian from recognition of any 
radical disharmony within himself, and from radical means 
for its solution such as characterize the New Testament. 

In the field of family relations, marriage was subjected 
to two pressures. One was exerted in the direction of prevent- 
ing divorce, and of discountenancing remarriage after the 
death of husband or wife. Marriage became a permanent 
monogamic relation, in contrast with the temporary unions 
so common in pagan society. Stability was introduced into 
the marriage relation, and a sense of secuzity for children in 
relationship with their parents was created. The social sig- 
nificance of discouraging remarriage after the death of one’s 
partner will bear differing interpretations. Its immediate re- 
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sult often was that an individual went into the monastic life 
instead of entering a second marriage. In some instances, we 
may suppose, this was at great cost to personal happiness. But 
viewed on a larger scale, the church collectively was pro- 
viding a form of security for aging persons, thus taking out 
much of the fear of a lonely, helpless end. 

But the second of the pressures was directed against mar- 
riage itself. It grew out of the conception that there were two 
kinds of Christian life, a lower and a higher. The higher 
spirituality demanded putting down the desires of the flesh. 
Virginity was considered superior to marriage, and the per- 
son who would achieve the higher Christian ethic must flee 
marriage. The resulting contrast with Judaism is noteworthy. 
The Jews had taken religion into the household, and had set 
out to make the family a religious society, nurtured with a 
care equal to that given the synagogue or the state. Ancient 
Christianity missed its opportunity for a comparable line of 
development in which the actual face-to-face family group 
would stand out, honored and enriched, as a basic form of the 
Christian society. The primitive Christians symbolized the 
Christian community as a family of brothers and sought to 
make this community a Christian society. 

Alliance with the state led the church into the still more 
daring effort to make all society Christian, but the family 
concept of Christianity was sacrificed in the attempt. Then 
when the community of ascetics came to be regarded as the 
highest Christian society, marriage and actual family rela- 
tions became a barrier to perfection. These three conceptions 
of the Christian society are highly significant, each in its own 
way. Nevertheless, in them all the relations between husband 
and wife, parents and children, are first overshadowed in 
importance, and then openly dishonored. With respect to the 
family as with conduct in general, the exploration and de- 
velopment of the meaning of love in human relations was 
prematurely cut short in the ancient church. 
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The place of children in the church reflects a comparable 
line of development. Infants began to be baptized“ and 
given the communion * at dates which are vague, but cer- 
tainly are within the time when the conception of the Christian 
community as a larger family still had vital reality. Both cus- 
toms are a sacramental recognition of the fact that children of 
Christian parents are born within the Christian fellowship; 
they attest the faith that children receive spiritual gifts be- 
cause of that birth, prior to their own conscious choice. But 
as already said, no corresponding adaptation was made in 
the education given within the catechumenate. Instead, the 
church satisfied itself eventually by making them catechumens 
symbolically, through ritual. As for the education given them 
in the family, we have little information. It is possible, of 
course, to cite Church Orders *" and sermons ™ urging parents 
to faithfulness in this regard, but the general silence suggests 
that the church was content to think of God's grace as coming 
to children through the sacraments. 

Nor did the church create other schools for children except 
as the monastic schools served the need. To be sure there was 
no lack of persons to lament the risks in pagan education for 
the children of Christians. But the old pagan schools went on, 
essentially unchanged in materials of study and methods of 
teaching, after Christianity became the state religion. The 
Christians knew that this education was contrary to their own 
beliefs. Before Constantine they could do nothing about it; 
but when they came to power they ignored the problem." 
Then when the disintegration of the Empire put an end to all 
schools except the monastic, there was no provision for the 
education of children. The sacramental conception of God's 
grace had made a place for children within the Christian 
fellowship, which was a momentous step. Yet that same sacra- 
mental conception as it developed in the ancient church was 
instrumental in denying them instruction, an ominous step 
for the common life of the middle ages. 
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While this is true of the larger drift of the current, here and 
there parents rose far above it. One catches glimpses of such 
a woman as Monica, the mother of Augustine, whose story is 
so familiar, and whose son was so great. Or there is the less 
known father of Origen. Even his name is lost now, but this 
man taught his son the Greek learning; and even before that 
he began by “drilling his son in sacred studies, requiring him 
to learn and recite every day,” after which he and the boy 
would talk of the meaning of the words learned. “And they 
say that often, standing by the boy when asleep, he uncovered 
his breast as if the divine Spirit were enshrined within it, and 
kissed it reverently.” ^ 


ADVANCED EDUCATION 


In a few localities the ancient church had an educational 
institution known as the “Catechetical School." The subjects 
of study were more inclusive and the treatment more thorough 
than was ordinarily possible in the instruction of catechu- 
mens. Árising in cities where Christianity came into contact 
with the learning of the time, the catechetical schools represent 
what may be termed the scientific approach to the study of 
Christianity. They resembled a college of arts in that they 
sometimes dealt with geometry, astronomy, philosophy, and 
ethics. They resembled a religious foundation or a denomina- 
tional college in connection with a “secular” university, in 
that they sometimes existed in university cities, making it 
possible for the Christian religion as well as science and 
philosophy to be subjects of thorough study. They resembled 
a theological school in that the Scripture, the Christian tradi- 
tion, theology, and so on, were studied. The principal catechet- 
ical schools were those of Alexandria, Antioch, Edessa, and 
Nisibis. 

In the university city of Alexandria intellectual interests 
early called forth a philosophical presentation of Christianity. 
Tradition has it that Athenagoras was the first teacher of a 
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catechetical school in that city, and that he was succeeded by 
Pantaenus. But little is known of the school until Clement 
became its teacher about A.D. 190. 

Clement’s teaching is known through his principal surviv- 
ing works, The Exhortation to the Heathen, The Instructor 
(Paedagogus), and the Miscellanies (Stromata). These form 
a trilogy on the advancing education of the Christian. Thus, 
a philosophy of Christian education is the first known product 
of the first Christian school for higher education. 

The first of Clement’s works ** is apologetic, and considers 
the case of a man educated in heathen learning, but weighing 
Christianity. The ¿second work, The Instructor," considers 
the case of a man who has become a Christian, and wishes to 
advance beyond the first elements of the Christian faith to a 
higher knowledge. At the beginning of his Christian experi- 
ence such a one, whateyer his age, is but a child. His Instructor 
or Paedagogus is the Logos, who has given both to men and 
to women commands and counsels which lead, through disci- 
pline, to the greater mysteries, that is, to the fuller knowledge 
of God. But before the Logos can fully illuminate man's soul 
there must be moral self-discipline. Consequently the second 
and third books of this treatise are given over to man's moral 
behavior. The Stromata, the third of Clement's principal 
works is, as the name implies, a collection of miscellanies, 
and treats of the perfect knowledge, or gnosis, to which the 
Christian may attain. 

Clement's work is rambling, some of his profuse quotations 
may have been taken from anthologies,” and he was of his 
own place and age in seeking to absorb other men's ideas and 
make a system out of them. But the boldness with which he 
seized the Logos doctrine, the breadth of his sweep when he 
used it, his putting of all kinds of learning under tribute for 
what it might yield in the interpretation of Christianity, justly 
entitle Clement to be called “the first great Christian 
scholar.” °° 
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Origen, a pupil of Clement, succeeded the latter, being only 
in his eighteenth year when he took charge of the catechetical 
school,” and served in that capacity from about A.D. 202 to 
231. He was already known as a teacher and his fame grew 
rapidly. He taught dialectics, geometry, arithmetic, music, 
grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy. He lectured daily on 
secular literature, and “the crowds which flocked to hear him 
were marvellous," while he for his part hoped through the 
teaching of these subjects to **establish his hearers in the faith 
of Christ." ^ But he finally gave up secular teaching and 
restricted himself to sacred learning. 

As a teacher Origen belongs in that little coterie of masters 
who are great because their teaching liberates greatness in 
their pupils. Happily we.have an autobiographical account 
Írom one Gregory Thaumaturgus who, under Origen's deft 
tutelage, was rescued from oblivion and released into a type 
of living which the ancient Christians deemed marvelous. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus—“the Wonder Worker"—-in his Ora- 
tion and Panegyric Addressed to Origen reveals something 
of Origen's method. And while Gregory knew his master's 
work only at Caesarea, it need not be doubted that this docu- 
ment also describes Origen at Alexandria. Evidently it was 
Origen's way to thrust his students out into the deeps, for 
Gregory relates that Origen was “determined that we should 
be ignorant of no kind of Grecian doctrine.” ° Origen's own 
fearlessness is attested not alone by his public career, but also 
by Gregory's revealing remark that to Origen's students no 
subject of speech was forbidden, and no matter of knowledge 
was hidden from them or made inacessible to them. Gregory 
writes, 


We had it in our power to learn every kind of discourse, 
both foreign and Greek, both spiritual and political, both 
divine and human; and we were permitted with all freedom 
to go round the whole circle of knowledge, and investigate it, 
and satisfy ourselves with all kinds of doctrine, and enjoy 
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the sweets of intellect. And whether it was some ancient sys- 
tem of truth, or whether it was something one might otherwise 
name that was before us, we had in him an apparatus and 
a power at once admirable and full of the most beautiful 
views." 


Origen’s output of work was immense. At one time a rich 
Íriend provided him with seven stenographers, and as many 
copyists, “besides girls who were skilled in elegant writing." ** 
One “rumor” had it that Origen had written six thousand 
books. Whatever the volume, much that he wrote has been lost, 
but the remaining works still are numerous. 

His work falls into several groups." One group deals with 
the Scripture. Origen may fairly be called the father of Bib- 
lical criticism. In his great work, the Hexapla, he sought to 
arrive at a correct text of the Bible, in the interest of accuracy 
in studying it. He undertook to comment upon the whole 
Scripture through detached notes or scholia, through homilies, 
and through commentaries. His famous principle of interpre- 
tation was that Scripture has three senses: the literal, the 
moral, and the spiritual. The spiritual sense was a mystery, 
and must be understood through the allegorical method of 
interpretation. This method, of course, is open to grave abuse. 
But it must be seen as an attempt to treat revelation as a unity; 
and while much of Origen's work was later repudiated by the 
church, this method of interpretation, says Kidd, saved the 
Old Testament for the church without yielding it to the 
Gnostics."* 

In doctrine he was the first philosophic systematic theo- 
logian of the church. His work De Principiis has been com- 
pared with Calvin's Institutes." In apologetics he wrote Contra 
Celsum, taking up the cudgels against Celsus, the famed op- 
ponent of Christianity. In the realm of devotional literature 
he left a treatise on prayer, and one on martyrdom. 

Although he enjoyed great fame in his own lifetime and 
later, much of Origen's doctrine was considered incompatible 
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with the church’s developing theology as time wore on. The 
grievance grew especially out of Origen’s teaching as to the 
relation of the Son to the Father; for he taught what is known 
as the eternal generation of the Son." But the precise grounds 
for dissatisfaction with his doctrines are obscure; it was more 
a suspicion that Origen was father of heresies, than it was a 
case of any open heresy. Origen was both attacked and de- 
fended; schools of thought arose for and against his teaching, 
and the controversy lasted long after his death; until he was 
finally condemned at Rome and Alexandria in A.D. 400, 
and at Constantinople in A.D. 403. For centuries ignorant 
Christians execrated Origen; but Christians who respected 
learning respected Origen; and “there has been no truly great 
man in the church who did not love him a little." ° 

Only a part of Origen's active life was spent at Alexandria. 
Controversy arose over his ordination, and during most of 
the years from 229 to 254 he taught at Caesarea." After 
Origen the catechetical school at Alexandria had as its head 
Heraclas (A.D. 231—232), Dionysius (232-248), Theognos- 
tus (248-282), Pierius (282-?), Serapion (?—?), Peter 
(?—300), and the blind Didymus (?—392) who counted Ru- 
finus and Jerome among his students.” 

The school of Antioch was a tendency, rather than an 
institution, although there may have been a catechetical school 
there about 269.” The principal names associated with the 
theology of Antioch are Lucian, Eustathius, Diodorus, Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, John Chrysostom, and Theodoret bishop 
of Cyrrhus, figures of the fourth and fifth centuries. The 
school represented the Aristotelian method of approach to the 
problems of revelation, in contrast with the Alexandrian 
school which had its basis in Plato's philosophy. The latter 
started, so to speak, from the divine side. The school of An- 
tioch began with the facts of experience, used the inductive 
approach, gave more attention to the historical Christ, and 
interpreted the Scripture from the historical rather than the 
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allegorical standpoint. When Nestorianism was condemned 
by the church in 431, the school fell into disfavor, for it was 
claimed that the Nestorians had built with materials from 
the theology of Antioch. But the tendency passed into the 
Persian schools of Edessa and Nisibis.” 

Edessa had become the center of the Syrian form of Chris- 
tianity, and a school was founded there about 363 by Ephraem 
Syrus, attracting many who were eager for the study of 
theology and exegesis. Ephraem was poet as well as scholar; 
under his influence the Syrians learned to put homilies in 
metrical form. The school, becoming identified with Nesto- 
rianism, was destroyed in 489 on the order of the Emperor 
Zeno, teachers and students alike being scattered over the 
Persian realm. 

Hardly had the school been closed when another was begun 
at Nisibis by Barsauma. Nestorian in theology, it attained a 
measure of fame, earning for its city the name of “The Mother 
of the Sciences.” It is said at one time to have enrolled as 
many as eight hundred students. The statutes of the school, 
adopted in 496 and promulgated again in 602, have survived 
and show a communal form of life, strictly regulated, open 
both to lay and clerical persons. It was devoted to theology 
in the widest sense, but not including science and philosophy. 
The course of study lasted for three years in the fourteenth 
century, but its duration in this earlier period is unknown. 
By the nimfh century the school had fallen into disrepute 
because of the doctrines taught, but it had exerted a prepon- 
derant influence in the development of Nestorian Chris- 
tianity.” 

The education of the clergy in the ancient church is a varied 
story, of which the catechetical schools are only one part. 
These schools served as centers of theological education, espe- 
cially in the east. But in attempting to carry on scholarly in- 
quiry, they all aroused the accusation of heresy. With the 
exception of Nisibis, they faded from the scene by the end 
of the fifth century. Many of the greater minds of the church 
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had received all their secular education from pagan schools, 
but with the passing of paganism there remained no intellec- 
tual irritation for the clergy from outside the church, and it 
was not tolerated within the church, with the result that a 
long process of intellectual decay set in among the clergy. 

In the west the monasteries of Gaul became seats of theo- 
logical learning, but of a severely limited kind such as is 
exemplified by Cassiodorus’ Institutes, designed to preserve 
a little secular learning against complete extinction. Some 
of the clergy were illiterate even before political and social 
conditions had reached their worst state in the Empire, and 
they were not barred even from bishoprics by that fact." By 
the end of the fourth century a literature of more than two 
hundred Christian books was afloat, for those who could se- 
cure it, both for private study and for liturgical direction; but 
what was its value except to the literate? 

The general decline of knowledge among the clergy is to 
be seen against the further fact that one road into positions 
of authority in the church lay in a sort of apprenticeship 
within ecclesiastical service itself. For it was expected, though 
not universally required, that a man should advance through 
the various orders of the clergy as far as he was capable of 
going; thus the minor orders offered a training ground from 
which the higher orders might be selected. But as the general 
level of knowledge declined, this apprenticeship itself would 
increasingly become drained of knowledge or the stimulus to 
it. Thus ignorance fed further ignorance in the church, as 
ignorance and chaos spread in the surrounding world, en- 
couraging laity and clergy alike to entrust all to an authori- 
tarian church with growing power, stimulating the eager belief 
that God's grace to men came through mysterious rites which 
no mind could understand, but in which they must trust. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


To summarize: The Christian tradition was the “rule” of 
faith, its measure and standard; as such it inevitably re- 
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mained at the focus of thought and teaching in the ancient 
church. 

Through these four centuries and a half the most zealous 
Christians were enormously concerned with the conception 
of the Deity. The primary interest in this regard lay in the 
relation between God the Father and Jesus Christ his Son. 
In Christ they saw the supreme manifestation of the Deity. But 
precisely what was his nature, and what his relation to the 
Father? Without formally abandoning the Jewish idea of 
the Messiah, they worked most vigorously with the Greek con- 
ception of the Logos in arriving at their solution. The creeds 
of the first seven centuries, whether baptismal for the laity 
or ecumenical for the clergy, are devoted above all else to the 
task of stating accurately of what nature Jesus Christ is, and 
how as Son he is related to the Father. The character of the 
problem grew out of the nature of the Christian tradition 
itself, and the results achieved went back into the teaching 
given. 

The church was the carrier of the tradition; and the church 
became the guarantor both of the tradition and the Scriptures. 
Thus the Christian believer’s faith, in its first movement, was 
faith in the church which vouchsafed that “this” teaching con- 
cerning Christ is true."^ The church in many respects replaced 
the Holy Spirit in the Christian’s experience; enough so that 
in spite of the tremendous experience of the Spirit in the 
primitive church, the items concerning the Spirit in the creeds 
look like an undeveloped vestige. 

The earlier Christian belief in the spiritual equality of men 
before God turned in the direction of a belief in a spiritual 
hierarchy. The necessities of these centuries being met as 
they were, the church, which was now also to say the Spirit, 
had come to speak through the bishops, singly or in councils, 
increasingly through a few members of the hierarchy com- 
peting for pre-eminence; and was preparing itself to speak 
through one man, a Pope. The will of God for man’s common 
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life came, it was believed, through just such channels. The 
Christian ethic was less and less a concern of love seeking 
how it might be expressed; more and more it was the church’s 
fiat, the will of God heard through the clergy, growing specific 
in detail, sanctioned by the rewards of heaven and the pains 
of hell. 

The supreme values still lay in the realm of personality. 
This is evidenced by the fervor with which the church devoted 
itself to the task of clarifying the nature of the divine Per- 
sonality, the Trinity; and by the destining of all the church's 
ministries to the salvation of souls, however that salvation was 
conceived. 

The autonomy of the church was hedged in by its alliance 
with the state, but as the Empire disintegrated the church 
moved toward more complete autonomy as a political-reli- 
gious society, with growing control over its members. 

The autonomy of the individual Christian in the common 
life and in worship grew less as the ethic grew more precise. 
And yet the Gospel continued to provoke revolt against the 
confining influences of the ark which was claimed to be the 
only true dwelling place of the shining presence of God. The 
finalities of the faith were by far the more prominent element 
in the church and its education, as was inevitable when all 
that antiquity had known was falling. But for all that, the 
Gospel still stirred the spirit of believers to new ventures in 
the private experience of God, and to the creation of new 
forms of the Christian society. 

The early part of the period was characterized by notable 
experiments in education, especially the catechetical schools 
for advanced education, and the catechumenate for the laity. 
But the catechetical schools where open inquiry was possible, 
gave way before the growing power of the bishops and the 
sharper defining of the tradition. No solid provision for the 
education of the clergy took their place. Soon the decay in 
the education of the clergy began to be manifest in the teach- 
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ing they themselves gave to the laity. The slow, and now in- 
creasingly impossible, task of actual instruction was replaced 
by symbolic acts of ritual standing for the teaching of adults 
and children. The catechumenate disappeared rather abruptly. 

A spiral of increasing ignorance marks the latter part of 
the period. The breaking down of the Empire and a growingly 
chaotic world society are the constant background. The spiral- 
ling descent into ever increasing ignorance could only have 
been checked by the most vigorous measures, if indeed at all. 
But these were not forthcoming, for the more urgent prior 
problem was the preservation of any order and security what- 
ever. The resulting educational problem was bequeathed to 
the church of the middle ages: how shall a grossly ignorant 
people be taught by an increasingly ignorant clergy, when 
there are virtually no schools for clergy or laity, in church 
or state? 


OO ET Ee 


CHAPTER VIII 


MEDIEVAL SYMBOLS OF THOUGHT 


THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY 


Wiru Gregory the Great, Pope from A.D. 590 to 604, the 
church was launched upon its attempt to make all society 
a Christian society. For some eight hundred years Europe 
was the scene of the great experiment wherein the church in- 
creasingly took upon itself the responsibility of directing all 
human affairs. The chaotic political conditions of the time, 
together with the existence of a feudal order which broke 
mankind up into small and relatively defenceless groups, in- 
vited the attempt in the name of religion to erect an over- 
arching government that owed its allegiance to God. Aggres- 
sive missionary activity had already made Europe familiar 
with the church as a type of government having just that 
character. The territory within which the papal claim to ec- 
clesiastical supremacy had any reality was cut down by the 
schism between the eastern and western branches of the 
church in 1054. But in the west the papacy grew in actual 
power, and its pretensions knew no limits on earth or over 
the souls of thé departed whether in purgatory or in heaven. 

The crowning of Charlemagne by Pope Leo III in 800 made 
a powerful appeal, especially after the turbulence that had 
preceded; for he who now sat in mighty Caesar's seat had not 
only submitted himself to God, but had received his crown 
at the hands of a priest." Hildebrand, as Pope Gregory VII, 
fought for the emancipation of the church from the state, and 
when the struggle between himself and Henry IV of Germany 
had run its course, Henry, a bare-footed penitent, humbly 
awaited the pleasure of the Pope at Canossa, in 1077. In the 
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political sphere, the Germanic empire became “The Holy 
Roman Empire” under Frederick Barbarossa in the twelfth 
century, whereby the ancient Roman Empire was animated 
again, but now as “‘the visible church seen on its secular side, 
the Christian society organized as a state under a form 
divinely appointed." * 

With Innocent III, who was Pope from 1198 to 1216, the 
church became a world-state, in which the priesthood was 
superior to the kingship, and the Pope was the vicar of God; 
nor was it a cloistered dream, for this man disciplined kings, 
and regulated the affairs of a continent. In 1302 came the 
height of the development, in the famous bull of Innocent III 
entitled Unam Sanctam, setting forth that both secular and 
spiritual jurisdiction belonged ultimately to the Pope, who 
claimed the obedience of every creature on pain of forfeiting 
salvation. 

Immediately this conception of the Christian society was 
shaken by the exile of the popes at Avignon, politically help- 
less in the world they sought to dominate. The scandal grew 
worse when the church, which undertook to control the “secu- 
lar arm," found itself unable to decide between rival claim- 
ants for the papacy itself. By 1414 the church, as represented 
by the hierarchy, knew that reform was imperative, and un- 
dertook that step in the Council of Constance. But it was too 
late to recapture the lost ground. From 1400, we may say, the 
disruptive forces long existent in the church began to gather 
a strength that could not be repressed for many more genera- 
tions. 

But for these eight centuries the church presented itself to 
mankind, in varying degrees of thoroughness, as the controller 
of all human destiny here and hereafter. And this claim, 
though certainly not unchallenged, was accepted in Europe 
as a basis on which life must be ordered. This sovereignty of 
the church, asserted, exercised, and as yet unbroken, makes 
of these eight hundred years a unity as far as education is con- 
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cerned. For the church undertook, not only to control a man’s 
acts, as will be shown; but still more, it undertook to control 
what he thought. The education was shaped by this assumption 
of authority, and was colored by it at every step. 

The history of scholastic thought is, in part, the story of 
human minds struggling by means of the weapons of dialectic 
to preserve the autonomy of the inner man in the midst of 
a world so largely dominated by the hierarchy. The valor of 
the struggle which took place in the schools cannot be appre- 
ciated without remembering that it began in the “dark” age, 
and that it continued for centuries against the backdrop of 
an increasing determination in the hierarchy to control the 
inner world of thought. 

The steps in the process of attempting to achieve sovereignty 
over the private realm of thinking are not unrelated to the 
development of the papacy itself as a political-religious 
world-state. As observed in the previous chapter, death as the 
penalty for heresy in a bishop followed hard on the heels of 
Theodosius’ edict of 380 establishing Christianity as the state 
religion. Gregory the Great would apply the pressure to small 
as well as great; for, on learning that peasants in a certain 
district were still unconverted, he wrote the bishop that such 
a man should be “loaded with so great a burden of payment 
that by the very pain of the exaction he will be compelled to 
hasten to the right way.” * 

But as the power of the papacy grew, there came to be far 
more than any mere compelling of men to turn initially to “the 
right way.” Back and back into the recesses of the mind the 
authority of the church reached, until under Innocent III and 
the Fourth Lateran Council it became obligatory to confess all 
sins to one’s regular priest at least once a year. It was in the 
same Pope’s time also that the tracking down of heresy began 
to be a science, through the organization of the Inquisition, 
a spiritual court to detect and punish those whose beliefs were 
at variance with the doctrines of the church. Innocent III’s 
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world-state with its power over kings and its power over the 
inner world is all of a piece, the parts belonging in one con- 
ception. It now became the duty of bishop and parish priest 
to ferret out heresy, and the duty of the laity to inform the 
clergy concerning heretics. The Dominicans, famous for their 
educational work, were sometimes less respectfully known 
as “the Lord's dogs" (Domini canes), for Gregory IX, about 
1232, made them responsible for spying out heresy in certain 
parts of Europe. In 1252 Innocent IV made it permissible to 
use torture to extract a confession. The permission was dili- 
gently used. Perhaps faith has never fallen further from its 
first Galilean meanings than it did when the public execution 
of heretics came to be known as the auto da fé, which is to 
say, “the act of faith.” 

And perhaps it is not conceivable how a system could have 
been any more ingeniously conceived, if its avowed purpose 
had been to root out and destroy the last remaining vestiges of 
autonomy in the individual. The education of the middle ages 
is a tale of teaching the Gospel against that background of 
authority by the church over the outer and the inner world 
alike, an authority as complete as an autonomous church 
could devise when the hierarchy had, every weapon of coer- 
cion in its hands and other Christians had no arms except 
those that hung in the arsenal of a not very impressive system 
of logic and a somewhat pantheistically-inclined mysticism. 
And yet that same account tells the manner in which the great 
central tradition of the church itself prepared the way finally 
for breaking the system that contained it, and pointed the 
road again toward liberty. 

The early conception of the church as a fellowship of be- 
lievers, or the multitude of the faithful, or the society of Chris- 
tions, was virtually lost in the middle ages except as it was 
kept alive in the *heretical" sects. Its place was increasingly 
taken by the notion of the church as a society of priests who 
alone are competent to perform the ecclesiastical acts and 
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mediate between God and man. The society of priests is 
graded in a hierarchy, having a monarchical constitution such 
that the Pope is the universal bishop. In effect the church be- 
came the hierarchy, and the hierarchy became the Pope. 

It is significant that this development was not promoted by 
theology, although finally the most orthodox theologians gave 
it sanction. Rather it was dependent upon law, especially 
canon law,* while canon law, in turn, was partly based on 
forgeries, as in the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals, and perhaps 
others." Indeed, opposition to the papacy continued to come 
from the theologians, notably from the University of Paris; 
but men trained in canon law tended to support the papacy, 
and the greatest sees in medieval Christendom were filled by 
men so trained. Rashdall has remarked that “the worst corrup- 
tion of the middle age lay in the transformation of the sacer- 
dotal hierarchy into a hierarchy of lawyers." * 


BASES OF MEDIEVAL THOUGHT 


In medieval Christianity the supreme end of life, the sum- 
mum bonum, was the vision of God. This conception of all 
that is most worth while in human striving perhaps was latent 
in the earlier thinking of some Christians, such as Irenaeus 
who wrote that “the glory of God is a living man, and the 
life of man consists in beholding God." * But it does not be- 
come unmistakably clear until the monastic ideal begins to 
find expression in, say, the third and fourth centuries." It is 
probable that the influence of Neoplatonism is to be discerned 
in the formulation of the belief that the great end of existence 
is the visio Dei. Augustine put it at the heart of Christianity, 
by saying: 

When the mind has been imbued with the first elements of 
that faith which worketh by love, it endeavors by purity of 
life to attain unto sight, where the pure and perfect in heart 
know that unspeakable beauty, the full vision of which is su- 
preme happiness. Here surely is your answer as to what is the 
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starting point and what the goal: we begin in faith and are 
made perfect by sight. This also is the sum of the whole body 
of doctrine.” 


The vision of God became the accepted goal, and Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century was to state with precision 
a view that had already long prevailed, when he wrote: 


By the name of beatitude is understood the highest perfec- 
tion of the rational or intellectual nature. . . . Moreover this 
perfection of the rational or intellectual nature is two-fold. 
. . . Aristotle says the highest felicity of man is man's most 
perfect contemplation in this life of the highest intelligible 
good, which is God. But above this felicity is another, which 
we look for in the future, when we shall see God as he is.” 


The concern with God, in medieval Christianity, was along 
two great lines: the knowledge of God, and participation in 
the divine nature. The former found expression in theology 
~ which sought to apprehend God by the intellect, and in mys- 
ticism which sought the direct vision of God. But there was a 
time during which theology virtually lost interest in God. 
Both the Adoptian controversy and the “filioque question” 
involved problems in the conception of the Trinity, but these 
were settled by about 800. The predestinarian controversy in 
which the unhappy Gottschalk figured, did occasion something 
of a renaissance in western theology during the ninth century, 
but the results were ambiguous as far as the doctrine of God 
is concerned, and had the effect of tying off a freshly budding 
inquiry regarding the doctrine of God's sovereignty at the 
very time when the hierarchical sovereignty was being aggres- 
sively increased. The western church had refused to sanction 
the worship of images, but both the predestinarian and the 
image questions, as settled, seem to have had the outcome of 
turning attention the more wistfully toward the symbols of 
divine action, as in the sacraments; for almost immediately 
Paschasius Radbertus came forward, in 831, with his doctrine 
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that the elements of the Supper are transformed or converted 
into the body and blood of Christ," a doctrine that imme- 
diately took the center of discussion, and soon won acceptance, 
though only after heated controversy. 

As both the Father and the Son were lost to view in theology, 
several consequences followed, or at least were not deterred 
by theology. The simple fellowship of the believer with God 
in Christ was almost completely lost, both in the doctrine of 
God and in the doctrine of grace. God became more and more 
remote, while Christians increasingly sought to apprehend 
the hidden One by means of mystery and miracle. Much of 
the Christian’s eager desire for fellowship with God turned 
to mysticism for its expression, the experiential knowledge 
of God being sought in the beatific vision. But there was no 
adequate recognition of personality, either in God or in man.” 
God as conceived and sought was not predominantly “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” he was the God of 
Neoplatonic philosophy, or of other even less Christianized 
philosophies. For as the turn of events came about, John 
Scotus Erigena who died perhaps in 877, translated the 
Pseudo-Dionysian writings, with their conception of God 
drawn out of Plotinus and kindred sources; and wrote com- 
mentaries of his own on the “Dionysian” works. The theo- 
logical import of these writings seems not to have been grasped 
in John Scotus’ time. They were accepted, circulated widely, 
and became a fountain-head of mystical theory and practice 
during the middle ages. 

God began often to be conceived and approached as the 
Absolute, the All, the Abyss, the Monad. Strangest-seeming 
of all in Christian speech, he was the Negative. For it was said 
that God, being incomprehensible in his infinity, cannot ac- 
curately be characterized by any positive statement, since any 
such statement falls short of the truth. Therefore he is to be 
best characterized in terms of negatives. So a disciple of this 
school, writing of the soul’s journey into God, calls one of his 
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books The Cloud of Unknowing, and another Denis [Dio- 
nysius | Hid Divinity," while another mystic, going beyond 
*Dionysius" has it that God dwells in the nothing of nothing 
which was before nothing. Thus the very statement that the 
highest end of the Christian life is the vision of God encour- 
aged a direct relation with God in the mystical experience, but 
often without adequate rational criticism either of the concep- 
tions of God or the practices of contemplation so fostered. 

Akin to the longing for the knowledge of God in the beatific 
vision was the concern for participation in the divine nature. 
The grace of God was finally so defined as to make it just 
that: participation in the divine nature." But the piety which 
gave prayer the place of primacy among all Christian virtues, 
sought also for “holy signs" to lean upon." For while it is 
true that the mystic seeks a direct, unmediated relation with 
God, it is also true that he relies upon his own disciplining of 
himself to achieve that relationship, at least up to the point 
where contemplation is *infused," that is, the time when the 
vision of God is granted him apart from his own seeking. 
But his own seeking and discipline are imperfect at the best, 
with periods of “dryness” that restrain him from his goal, 
and he perhaps will require outward signs of the inward grace, 
so that he may be physically aided to participate in the divine 
nature. 

Thus there is a paradox. The mystic goes beyond all visible 
signs and symbols, sometimes disdaining the outward forms 
of worship, becoming traditionally the foe of ecclesiasticism. 
And yet mysticism often flourishes in the midst of the highest 
doctrines of the sacraments, doctrines that attribute such real 
efficacy to the sacraments as to make them physical means 
actually conferring grace. The doctrine of the sacraments in 
the medieval church served this as one of its purposes. And a 
consideration of the fact also introduces one to the prevailing 
habit in the middle ages of thinking in terms of symbols; while 
the symbols, in turn, play so great a part in the education. 
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The doctrine of the sacraments, as it developed, made of 
the sacraments channels for the grace of God, and finally 
held them to be specific acts by which grace is conferred. They 
had long been regarded as “mysteries,” whereby, as Isidore 
of Seville said in the seventh century, “under the shield 
(tegumentum) of corporeal objects a divine virtue of the sac- 
raments secretly brings about salvation.” '* In the twelfth cen- 
tury Peter Lombard, whose work was much used as a text 
for theological education, was careful to say that a sacrament 
confers grace, and does not merely signify it. 

The efficacy of the sacraments came to be divorced from 
the personal character of the priest, whereas the direct vision 
of God was still conditioned by the character of the seeker. 
But the priest, solely by virtue of his ordination and inde- 
pendently of his character, was held to perform saving and 
sanctifying deeds of God for the benefit of men by the sacra- 
mental acts. The “matter,” such as water, bread, and wine, 
was raised to a sacramental level by the words of the priest. 
Precisely how this was so was the subject of a long dispute 
which, itself, is part of the story of education. But the drift of 
the official doctrine was evident long before it was officially 
stated in the canons of the Council of Trent in 1547 that the 
sacraments are not merely for the purpose of nourishing faith; 
they contain the grace they signify, and they confer that 
grace; faith alone will not suffice to obtain the grace, but the 
sacraments are necessary for every individual, and the grace 
is conferred through the act performed by the priest.” 

The Eucharist was the chief of the sacraments, and the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, after conflicts over it, had virtu- 
ally come to its present form by the time of the Lateran 
Council of 1215. The practical import of the doctrine is, in 
some respects, even more significant than the guarded official 
language regarding it. For instance, the peasant had it that 
the priest “made” God;* and again, the Feast of Corpus 
Christi involved bearing the consecrated Host, “the Body of 
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Christ," in procession. And as Coulton puts it, this outcome of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation was “forced at first upon 
unwilling theologians by a village girl and a young village 
priest,” ^ that is, by the demands of a populace who took 
the theologian’s language about the sacraments more literally 
than even he was prepared to do.” 

The development which took place with respect to the 
sacrament of baptism is especially significant, since it brings 
out the conception of children’s place in the Christian society. 
Part of the account belongs in an earlier period as far as time 
is concerned, but is presented here for the sake of continuity. 
In particular, an infant baptism came to be commonly prac- 
ticed, the explanation of its meaning took two related yet 
somewhat distinct lines. 

One of these had to do with the nature of a child. Baptism 
had long been familiarly associated with the ideas of forgive- 
ness of sins and regeneration. The aptness of these ideas was 
evident when the persons being baptized were adults. But the 
growing custom of baptizing infants required an explanation 
of the sense in which it could be said that an infant is forgiven, 
for the infant had committed no sinful acts of his own volition 
as a separate person. A doctrine of original sin, foreshadowed 
in Paul, began to be further elaborated by Origen, Cyprian, 
and others, with the purpose of showing that infants need 
remission of sins, otherwise the grace of baptism would be 
superfluous.” 

But it remained for Augustine to set the classic form of 
Christian doctrine in this, as in so many other respects. He 
had been developing a conception of original sin, no doubt 
partly growing out of his own tumultuous experience and pas- 
sionate nature. But as it turned out, at about the same time 
Pelagius was formulating and zealously propagating a sunny, 
optimistic view of human nature, in which the need of divine 
grace was not keenly felt as it was with Augustine. The two 
conceptions, the Augustinian and the Pelagian, inevitably 
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clashed; and Augustine’s views prevailed in the church, com- 
ing to be favored by council decrees and thus written into 
law and formal theology. The reasons for the victory of the 
Augustinian view were many, but it is important to keep in 
mind that among the reasons was the conviction that the 
Augustinian doctrine justified the now well-established and 
virtually unchallenged practice of infant baptism. 

In the Augustinian doctrine three conceptions are prom- 
inent. One is original righteousness, a term indicating Adam’s 
state before the fall. The second is original sin as vitium, 
which combines medical and social ideas, and denotes “‘hered- 
itary moral disease," or imperfection, or taint. Augustine iden- 
tified this vitium with concupiscence, thus locating the root 
of moral evil in the area of sex. The third is original sin as 
reatus, or guilt, which in this instance is a legal conception, 
indicating the belief that a child is born with an inherited legal 
liability, being justly punishable for Adam's sin.™ 

In the case of infants, the Augustinian view was that bap- 
tism imprinted a “character” or stamp, thus changing the 
infant’s original nature; and that it cancelled the guilt of 
original sin." But this, in turn, raised the problem of an 
infant's faith. Could he be changed in his inward nature and 
could his inherited guilt be forgiven, all by means of an ex- 
ternal sacramentali act, and altogether apart from his own 
response answering to divine grace? Evidently there were men 
in Augustine's time who were troubled by such questions, feel- 
ing that the doctrine of baptism was losing touch with the 
realities of experience; for obviously the infant himself could 
not exercise the faith for which the Gospel called. 

A certain Boniface, a bishop, wrote Augustine asking a 
number of questions as to the meaning of the baptism of in- 
fants. He went straight to the point in his inquiry. Suppose, he 
. said, that someone should ask us, “Will this child grow up 
to be a thief?" We should have to answer, *I do not know." 
But, he pointed out, in the baptismal service the question is 
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asked concerning the infant, “Does he believe in God?” and 
the sponsor replies, “He believes." Now, asked Boniface, 
if the sponsor cannot say the child will grow up an honest 
character, how can the sponsor say the child has faith? And 
he adds this sentence: “To these questions I pray you to con- 
descend to give me a short reply, not silencing me by the 
traditional authority of custom, but satisfying me by argu- 
ments addressed to my reason." 

Augustine says that he pondered this question carefully. 
Plainly it troubled him, for he wrote a long paragraph about 
the futility of a short answer to a great question, and before 
he attempted his answer he voiced a prayer, too: “Well, I 
will do my best to satisfy you; and the Lord help me to 
accomplish what you require." 

It was a fateful letter which Augustine wrote in reply,” 
for it helped to push the doctrine of baptism still further in the 
direction of a magical act, raising the importance of the sacra- 
ments and minimizing the importance of the Word, as a means 
of grace. Instead of answering the question in the realistic 
terms which Boniface requested, Augustine took up the 
matter primarily from the angle of the forgiveness of sins 
and rehearsed the now familiar view that since the child had 
done no personal sin, the forgiveness wrought in baptism 
had to do with original sin; the bond of guilt derived from 
Adam was cancelled by the grace of the sacrament. The 
infant was regenerated by the Spirit, Augustine said, yet not 
through his own will but through the will of the parents or 
sponsors; and even more important, this presenting of the 
infant *is done by the whole mother Church, which is in the 
saints, because the whole church is the parent of all the saints, 
and the whole church is the parent of each of them.” **There- 
fore an infant, although he is not yet a believer in the sense 
of having that faith which includes the consenting will of 
those who exercise it, nevertheless becomes a believer through 
the sacrament of that faith.” 
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Augustine's was a great conception in that it recognized 
the meaning of the church as a Mother, in whose nurturing 
care a child might be placed and brought up. But it was 
singularly open to abuse, in that it dealt with the inescapable 
problems of original nature and heredity by means of theo- 
logical conceptions abstracted from life: inherited guilt 
which could be cancelled by a sacramental act, and inherited 
nature which could be changed by a sacramental imprint on 
the soul. It is constantly said that Augustine upheld the ne- 
cessity of divine grace for human salvation, and of course 
this is true. But such statements are not complete until it is 
also seen that the importance of personal faith in the young 
is greatly subdued if not completely taken away; that the view 
itself had its origin partly in the attempt to justify the bap- 
tism of infants on the ground that infants inherit guilt and 
need baptism for the cancelling of that guilt; and that gener- 
ally the sacraments are the means by which the needed grace 
is bestowed. Thus the entire conception was also capable 
of abuse in that it drew attention to inward changes both of 
nature and of legal status asserted to take place in infancy, 
and had the tendency to withdraw attention from the infant 
as a growing person. 

The medieval church, then, inherited this conception which 
made baptism the *sacrament of regeneration," or the “sac- 
rament of conversion," with infants as with adults. Baptized 
infants were considered to have faith. They have it, Rabanus 
Maurus could explain, not because they assent with their own 
mind, but because they receive the sacrament of the thing 
itself and are to be counted as converted because of the 
“sacrament of conversion." ^ And much attention was given 
to another result associated with baptism, namely, the ex- 
orcism of infants in order that the demons might be driven 
out of them. Thus Amalarius of Metz stresses the point that 
the Syrophoenician woman in the seventh chapter of Mark, 
whose faith sufficed to bring about the expulsion of a demon 
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from her daughter, is a type of the church; infants have the 
demons expelled from them and are liberated from the devil, 
in the act of baptism.” 

But the need of personal faith in God or in his Son having 
been obscured, that meaning of faith itself grew vaguer still, 
and was yet further attracted away from God as its object. 
In the ancient church faith had already been attracted over 
to credal statements as its object. But now it was ready to 
begin its medieval journey to the point where fides implicita 
becomes the most important meaning of faith; faith that is 
wrapped up as if it were an undeveloped seed, but faith also 
that is confused and entangled, so that it begins and ends by 
being submission to the church in blind surrender. This, now, 
is the faith which can overcome the world; for this is faith 
which has merit.” 

It was perhaps inevitable that the attempt should be made 
to explain the symbolism of baptism in detailed terms repre- 
senting the changes in a child’s nature. Spain offers an ex- 
ample. In that country during the seventh century the practice 
of trine immersion of infants was giving way to simple im- 
mersion. One result evidently was a fresh set of difficuities 
in interpreting this symbolism when infants were being bap- 
tized. The sixth canon of the Fourth Council of Toledo, A.D. 
633, neatly illustrates the difficulty, as well as the method of 
reasoning employed. As had previously been the case with 
Origen, Cyprian, and Augustine, the changing customs of 
baptism as these affected infants were obliging the clergy to 
readjust their theology accordingly. The theology of a child’s 
relation to the Trinity was put in such terms as suggested an 
infant’s descent into hell, his resurrection from the dead, 
and his crossing of Jordan into the promised land. The 
theology was inconceivably remote from experience. This 
may have been one of the reasons why the explanation of 
the meaning of baptism took another direction, as far as 
children were concerned. 
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That other direction had to do, not so much with the nature, 
as with the education of a child. In brief the result was that 
an infant brought to baptism came to be regarded as a cate- 
chumen. In the preceding chapter it was shown that until the 
early fifth century the “catechumenate” meant that adults 
seeking baptism were actually instructed. But once the pop- 
ulation were converted, there were few adult catechumens 
except as a result of missionary operations. Even the ac- 
counts of instruction during missionary work do not yield 
a uniform story, for that matter. Pirmin, for instance, insisted 
on instruction for the Alemanni before they were baptized. 
Alcuin recommended Augustine’s On the Catechizing of the 
Uninstructed as a manual for instructing the Avars. Rabanus 
Maurus counselled Reginbald to instruct the Slavs before 
baptism, and we hear of a missionary catechism from the 
diocese of Ratisbon about 800.** On the other hand, forced 
conversions, as of the Saxons and others, must have made 
catechumenal instruction a mockery even where formally 
attempted. In any event, instruction preceding baptism was 
no longer inevitable, even for adults. 

But where Christianity became established in new mission 
territory, as had been the case in lands already won, the 
persons being baptized were predominantly children. The 
common word for them is either infantes, or parvuli, the 
latter meaning “‘very little ones” who might be too young 
to talk and of course too young to receive instruction." But 
“catechumen,” instead of retaining its meaning of one old 
enough to be instructed, kept instead its association with the 
ritual of baptism, so that the infant came to be thought of 
as a catechumen." When children too young to make the re- 
sponses were brought to baptism, parents or relatives were 
directed to respond for them, the adult giving the appropriate 
answer in the child's place. Public instruction, originally so 
closely related to the catechumenate, began to disappear, 
and by the fifth century it had ceased to be given in the church 
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at Rome, either by the bishop or by any one else," although 
it seems to have continued longer in other places." 

The liturgical acts of baptism, designed for adults, and 
once stretching over a period of about three years, were con- 
densed into a single ceremony, and this ceremony was used 
with infants. This transfer of the liturgical acts is to be seen 
in the Gelasian Sacramentary, and still more so in the Ordo 
Romanus VII," an order for the baptism of infants which 
probably represents seventh-century liturgy. The infants' 
names were enrolled, called out in the church, and they were 
addressed as catechumens. They received the rites of signing 
with the cross and the imposition of hands, and were exor- 
cised. At the traditio or handing over of the creed an acolyte 
took one of the infants, and using the formula employed in 
the baptism of adults in bilingual churches, asked the infant, 
*[n what language is our Lord Jesus to be confessed?" The 
acolyte held his hands above the infant's head, and the priest 
recited the creed for the infant; and afterward (in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary) he gave an instruction on the meaning and 
value of the creed. At baptism, according to one of the forms 
used, the three-fold interrogatory was addressed to the in- 
fant: “Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty?" and 
so on. 

By the ninth century it was common to define catechizing 
in terms of liturgical acts such as putting the questions con- 
cerning renunciations, the delivery of the creed, the address 
and the questions to the persons about to be baptized, and the 
like; * and within the ceremony of baptism itself, relatively 
brief as it was, the infant was considered a catechumen up 
to a certain point in the service, after which he was a competens 
until actually baptised." A similar survival of portions of 
the baptismal ritual originally intended for adults but trans- 
ferred to infants, is a familiar phenomenon in many of the 
great liturgies." Thus the catechumenate survived, but with 
the reality drained out of it. Infants were left to the liturgical 
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fiction of being called catechumens and dealt with as such 
in the ceremony. And the baptismal ceremony itself now had, 
in the case of infants, a symbolical educational meaning 
which had to be justified in the theology, and explained to 
the people in the popular treatises of the middle ages.” 

The development of the meaning of the sacraments is but 
one example among many to illustrate the habit of symbolic 
thinking which so deeply pervades the middle ages, with a 
sign standing for a reality, and then often coming to be taken 
for the reality itself. If the sacraments were the only instance 
to show the conception that God is to be seen by means of 
symbols, symbolism as a key to the understanding of thought 
and education in the middle ages might be less important than 
actually it is. But symbolic thinking concerning God’s rev- 
elation of himself to man is evident at almost every turn.“ 
It pervades the interpretation of the Scriptures; thousands of 
pages of commentaries and sermons are devoted to the sym- 
bolical meaning of the text, the classic example being the 
allegorical sermons of Bernard of Clairvaux on the Song of 
Songs. 

Symbolic thinking also colors much of the theology. Au- 
gustine had used a distinction between signum and res, the 
sign and the thing itself, as a principle of interpretation." 
Following that lead, Peter Lombard proposes the distinction 
between signum and res as a basis for studying theology.* 
The principle of symbolism was frankly used to interpret 
the mass itself. Thus Amalarius of Metz in the ninth century 
held that the mass symbolized certain periods in the life of 
Christ." Durandus in the thirteenth century found symbolic 
meaning in the smallest detail of action during the mass.“ 
And John Scotus Erigena, suspect though he was on other 
grounds, was bulwark for priests since he saw the hierarchy 
of human priests as being an earthly type of the heavenly 
hierarchy.** 

Indeed, the religious man of the middle ages did not even 
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see the surrounding physical world and the things in it, di- 
rectly; but beheld them as in a mirror. This point of view ap- 
pears in some of the mystical literature of visions, as when 
Hildegarde of Bingen reports her visions of a globe, evidently 
representing the earth, described after such a fashion as to in- 
dicate that the visible world of appearances shadows forth the 
invisible world of God's dealings with men.” 

This symbolical view of the natural world reaches its 
height in Francis of Assisi, representing a form of piety 
among the common people, and in Hugo of St. Victor repre- 
senting a more formal theology. As for the former, Francis' 
biographer has caught not only the habit of one man's mind, 
but also the habit to which religious thinking so commonly 
tended: 


This blessed traveller, hastening through the world as a 
place of exile, rejoiced in those things that are in the world, 
and that not a little. As regards the prince of darkness, he 
used the world as a place for conflict; but as regards our Lord, 
he used it as the clearest mirror of goodness. In every thing of 
beauty, he commended the Artist. In whatever he found that 
has been made, he pointed the way to the Maker. He exulted in 
all the work of the hand of the Lord, and in the pleasing sight 
of living things he gazed at the Reason and the Cause. In 
beautiful things he perceived what is most beautiful. All good 
things cried out to him, “He who made us is best." Through 
vestiges impressed upon things, he followed his Beloved 
everywhere. Out of all things he made for himself a ladder, 
that he might ascend to the throne.” 


Hugo takes up a kindred line of thought in his De Sacramen- 
tis, in which he offers a sacramental conception of the universe, 
theology, and man. He conceives that there are sacraments 
under natural law, under written law, and under grace,” all 
designed from the beginning for the restoration and healing 
of man; so that symbolism becomes the working principle 
of the entire creation. 
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A symbolical way of thinking certainly is far older than 
the middle ages. The conflict between good and evil, life and 
death, so dramatic in fact, would be insufferably emptied of 
its vividness and poignancy if left to the dull words of such 
men as, writing or speaking of religion, fail to recognize the 
very conflict in themselves or to see it taking place in the 
common life around them." Both Jewish and Christian 
thought as expressed in Scripture had made abundant use of 
symbolism to set forth the conflict of the soul, its redemption, 
and its blessedness now and hereafter. The Christian church 
from the beginning had worked eagerly both with conceptual 
and with symbolical thought. 

But the progress of abstract conceptual thought had been 
brought to the limits of its usefulness in two respects. For 
one thing, that type of thinking, confining itself to rational 
explanations of the Christian faith, not only was obliged to 
resort to increasingly technical terms; but more important, 
in so doing it had run beyond its capacity to deal with the 
emotional aspect of human conflict. But in a world as chaotic 
as the early medieval centuries were, the turmoil of emotions 
was constant, and the philosophical consolations of religion, 
however needed by those with time to think, must have been 
cool comfort at the best. 

Again, abstract conceptual thinking had far outrun the 
ability of common people to follow it or profit by it. While 
intended for the clergy and not primarily for the laity, the 
ecumenical creeds such as the Chalcedonian and the “Atha- 
nasian" would be unintelligible to ordinary folk in ordinary 
times. The ineptitude of such documents as vehicles for teach- 
ing becomes the more glaring in proportion as both clergy and 
laity grow illiterate. 

In the east, when theological controversy had pushed the 
doctrinal expression of faith past comprehension by the laity, 
the Nestorian clerzy of the sixth century began the experiment : 
of establishing village schools, which seem to have been pri- 
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marily schools of religious music, devoted to teaching com- 
mon folk the hymns, canticles, responses, and chants." But 
in both east and west the church turned increasingly to the 
enaction of belief through symbolic rites, as a way of both 
celebrating the articles of faith and teaching them. 

Furthermore, there was philosophical ground for such a 
symbolical view, not only of religion, but of reality itself. 
That ground lay in the doctrines of Plato. Not all of his works 
were known in the middle ages, but those that circulated were 
important for constituting a world-view; while the works of 
Aristotle were, in large part, lost to Christian Europe until 
the thirteenth century. Perhaps it was partly under the con- 
tinuing influence of Plato that the religious men of the middle 
ages had learned to behold things indirectly, as through the 
mirror of heaven and eternal “ideas.” What they saw around 
them interested them, not chiefly for its own sake as it would 
have interested Aristotle. It fascinated them in proportion as it 
could be taken for a copy or mirrored image of eternal truth, 
as it would have interested Plato. 

All of which is to say that on the practical side the church 
found symbolism its most useful means for expressing and 
teaching the Christian faith in an age of great ignorance as 
far as formal learning was concerned. But in so doing there 
was a kinship with one of the two greatest philosophical 
thought-streams of antiquity. 

The most significant popular education of the middle ages, 
then, is to be found in the use of symbolism by the church; 
while the formal education in schools is servant to the church 
and relates itself directly to the symbolism which the church 
uses, rather than to learning valued for its own sake. 


USES OF SYMBOLISM 


Worship was first in importance among the means of edu- 
cation during the middle ages. The services of the church were 
intended primarily for the worship of God rather than for 
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the teaching of the people. But the mass, while converting the 
older catechetical instruction into ritual with symbolical 
meaning, still stood as the great fountain of teaching. 

That teaching now was predominantly through symbolism, 
rather than through the direct spoken word; and of course 
was in Latin, not the vernacular. As already said, instruction 
disappeared at Rome by the fifth century. The reforms of 
Charlemagne late in the eighth century again stimulated pub- 
lic instruction concerning the Lord’s Prayer, the creed, and 
certain specified sins. Some effort was made to keep similar 
instruction alive through the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
During the height of the papacy occasionally there were 
preachers of much power, but ignorance among the clergy was 
so great as to make their preaching a scandal or a danger, and 
the Synod of Treves in 1221 went so far as to forbid unedu- 
cated priests to preach. 

In the thirteenth century the mendicant orders began to 
make the spoken word more familiar, and the pulpit “moved 
out” from the chancel to the body of the church. The friars 
became popular preachers; yet the jealousy of the secular 
clergy toward the friars, and the conflicts between the men- 
dicant orders themselves prevented the church from making 
fulluse of preaching, while much of the actual preaching was 
identified with movements hostile to the existing church, such 
as that of Wyclif. In consequence the church, by neglecting 
preaching during the time when the European mind was 
reaching eagerly in many new directions, paved the way in 
effect for turning it over to men who used it to undermine the 
church that was, and put a different conception of the church 
in its place. Thus symbolic, rather than direct, teaching marks 
the service of worship for these eight hundred years. 

Christian worship in the middle ages had grown very 
elaborate. There was a succession of eight services of devotion 
daily; as a group these are called the Canonical Hours, or the 
Hours. These services cccur throughout the day and the night 
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as well, and the mass is set among them. The clergy had the 
responsibility of saying the canonical office in parish and 
cathedral churches by day and by night. The faithful, although 
unable to attend, felt it right that the clergy should continue 
the custom, and the clergy acquiesced." The general plan 
for the hours during the middle ages was: ^ 


Matins 2—2.30 a.m. 
Lauds 4.30—5 a.m. 
Prime 6 a.m. 
Terce 9 a.m. 
The Mass 

Sext 12 noon 
None 4 p.m. 
Vespers 4.30 p.m. 
Compline 6 p.m. 


In the west, after the time of Charlemagne, there was an 
order of this kind: "° 


THE MASS 
Missa Catechumenorum 


Introit. A variable psalm, during which the priest and his 
assistant join in preparatory devotions before the altar— 
viz., Psalm 43; mutual confession; and prayers. (These 
devotions were not accounted a part of the mass until the 
sixteenth century). 

Kyrie. A litany borrowed from the East and reduced to its 
responses, each three times. 

Kyrie eleison 
Christe eleison 
Kyrie eleison 

Gloria. An Eastern hymn (Gloria in excelsis Deo) , which was 

borrowed at first for episcopal use at the midnight mass 
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and then gradually extended to general use on Sundays and 
Holy days. 

Collect. Preceded by Salutation and Response, and bidding 
to prayer, and sometimes followed by other prayers called 
Memoriae. 

Epistle 

Gradual and Alleluia. Two chants sung consecutively. An 
older type of chant, known as the Tract, was preserved for 
penitential use. 

Gospel 

Creed. The Nicene Creed; inserted in the eleventh century 
at Rome, but earlier elsewhere. 


Missa Fidelium 
I 


Salutation, Response, and Bidding to prayer. The Prayer of 
the Faithful that formerly followed has disappeared. 

Offertory. The offering of the oblation, while the offertory 
chant is sung. The blessing of incense and the censing of 
the oblation; the washing of the priest’s hands. A prayer 
of oblation; and the Oratio super oblata, or Secreta. 


II 


Introduction to Canon 
Salutation, response, exhortation 
Preface 
Sanctus 
Benedictus 

Canon 
Te igitur (Prayer of oblation for the church) 
Memento (Commemoration of the living) 
Communicantes (Commemoration of the saints) 
Hanc igitur (Prayer of oblation) 
Quam oblationem (Prayer for consecration) 
Qui pridie (Narrative of institution) 
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Unde et memores 

Supra quae Anamnesis and Oblation 

Supplices te 

Memento (Commemoration of the dead) 

Nobis quoque (Prayer for the living, and commemoration 
of the saints) 

Per quem (Conclusion, consignation—i.e., signing with one 
species over the other—and elevation) 

Pater Noster, with prelude and embolism 


III 


Fraction, consignation, and commixture 
Agnus Dei 
Kiss of peace 


Communion 

Ablutions 

Oratio ad complendum (Post-communion prayer) 
Ite, missa est 


The daily services of the canonical hours and the mass still 
fail to show the richness of the symbolism in the church year 
as a whole. Christian festivals were numerous. Their origins, 
of course, lie behind the middle ages, but in their sum these 
celebrations had come to hold a large place in the life of 
clergy and people. There was the *movable feast," such as 
Easter, preceded by Lent and fasting, and followed by re- 
joicing. There were Christmas and Epiphany; the festivals 
of the Virgin Mary and of St. John the Baptist; the Festivals 
of the Holy Cross, the Festival of St. Michael, the Festival of 
the Maccabees, the Festival of the Apostles; and there were 
festivals of the martyrs. Again there were days of fasting; 
there were litanies, supplications to God, to angels, and to 
saints, at the time of seed sowing, and at other seasons. There 
were ceremonies of initiation into the church, of which we 
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have already spoken; baptism, confirmation, and first com- 
munion. There were ceremonies for the reconciliation of 
heretics, and for the reconciliation of penitents. And there was 
elaborate ritual for ordination to the various orders of the 
clergy." 

It is not surprising that with so rich a symbolism, the 
peasant at least knew little of the meaning of the services. 
He had but the vaguest idea of the mass. In some places it 
was necessary to explain the services to a congregation as if 
they were children, and peasants might go clattering out of 
the church as soon as the Host was held up; “as if they had 
seen not God, but the devil," complained Bernardino. And 
the multiplying of feasts led more to irreverence than to 
reverence.” 

So as the worship grew richer with symbolism the church 
was faced with the necessity of instruction concerning the 
meaning of the symbolism itself, otherwise at best the sym- 
bolism would lose its meaning, and at the worst would de- 
generate into magic. The subjects of study in the formal 
schools reflect this need for instruction in the meaning of the 
symbolism, whether for monastics or for clergy. As a single 
example, Rabanus Maurus writing in 819 on the education of 
the clergy, proposed an education almost entirely in eccle- 
siasticism; the third of his three books includes a brief treat- 
ment of the seven liberal arts, but the first two deal chiefly 
with the church.” 

But, significantly, the church did not rely wholly, or even 
very largely, upon such measures as formal education in 
the meaning of the symbolism. True to the premises which 
led to the creation and sustaining of symbolism in worship, 
the church also created a second type of symbolic religious 
teaching for the people, through drama. In the tenth century, 
when there was such ignorance as to have earned the epithet 
of “the Iron Age,” religious drama arose “within the confines 
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of Christian worship,” and had wide use until about the six- 
teenth century. It was not a continuation of the ancient tradi- 
tion of drama among the Greeks, nor was it imported from 
some alien contemporary source. It took its start by elabora- 
tion of the existing forms of worship, and as such it was the 
spontaneous creation of a new form both for worship and 
for teaching.” 

When the religious drama of the middle ages is analyzed 
as Young has done in his masterly work, it becomes evident 
that this vehicle was used to present subject matter strikingly 
similar to the basic content of the catechumenal instruction 
which had prevailed some six hundred years before. The plays 
fall naturally into three groups: 


I. Plays associated with the resurrection and the passion 
II. Plays associated with the nativity 
III. Plays upon other subjects from the Bible and from 
legends 


Of these, the second group has no full counterpart in the 
earlier catechumenal instruction, for the nativity stories 
played a relatively unimportant part in the content of that 
teaching. But the first group corresponds definitely to the 
core of the Christian tradition in its earlier stage. The de- 
velopment at this point should not escape attention. The pas- 
sion and the resurrection were subject matter to be preached 
in the ancient Kerugma or Gospel. These, the passion espe- 
cially, became the heart of Christian worship where the 
“mystery” of the sacrifice was re-enacted in the mass. Then 
certain details of the ceremonial touching the passion, but 
more especially the resurrection, began to be expanded until 
they became detached dramas in their own right. Thus the 
ancient Kerugma, the Gospel, came to be presented through 
drarna to people for whom virtually all books were closed. 

The third group corresponds roughly to the verbal instruc- 
tion in Scripture history during the high days of the catechu- 
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menate, although it is more restricted in the scope of subjects 
treated. 

Then around the fringe were subjects of a highly embel- 
lished sort. One such is “The Harrowing of Hell,” which 
allowed sway to the imagination in setting forth the descent 
of Christ into hell. Furniture for the stage included a dragon’s 
mouth, and other impressive symbols to represent the en- 
trance into hell. Satan and his minions, with their antics, 
probably were not the least delightful part to the audience.” 
The legends of the saints also gave rise to a great number of 
productions with the general name of miracle plays which, in 
effect, were enacted sermons presented to people who could 
understand little if any Latin." In addition to all these, there 
developed still other forms of dramatic presentation, such as 
the morality plays, in which the abstract virtues and vices 
were personified on the stage, and the struggles of the soul 
dramatized. 

Symbolism as an avenue of expression and a means of 
teaching is to be seen, again, in architecture. Within its limits 
the architecture of the church is the story of the church itself 
written in stone. In the earlier centuries the congregations, for 
the most part, used such buildings as they could get, bor- 
rowed from friends or taken over from pagans or the state. 
Byzantine architecture, in the eastern church, had its domes 
and rounded arches, as if reaching heavenward and yet se- 
curely enclosing the earthly scene with its mosaics, its orna- 
mentation, and its many human figures portrayed in informal 
designs that have been reproduced through later centuries 
virtually unchanged, just as the liturgy itself has been in the 
eastern church. 

In the west until about the twelfth century church architec- 
ture was still experimental, as if searching for the perfect 
form. Romanesque architecture found itself as far as the 
ground plan is concerned; its general shape is that of a cross, 
with its nave or “ship” (navis) for the congregation, its apse 
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with Christ upon the altar as the focus of worship, and its 
transepts as if the Crucified stretched forth his hands alike to 
the congregation and the outer world. The narthex, a portico 
suitable for assembling catechumens, tends to disappear as 
the catechumens themselves have done. Yet much Romanesque 
architecture still looks earth-bound, heavily built as if for 
protection as well as worship in a hostile world. But about 
1150, as the church was rising to the height of its power, 
Gothic architecture rather suddenly came into use, almost 
as if at a pre-arranged signal. The pointed arches, the flying 
buttresses outside the main walls, the rib vaulting, the clusters 
of light piers within, combined to give the appearance of 
reaching illimitably heavenward. 

It was as if all life were now being lifted in a great chalice 
of stone. For these churches were built by team work between 
the clergy and the laity. Skilled workmen poured their knowl- 
edge into wood and glass and stone. As many as a thousand 
people, men and women from every rank, might bind them- 
selves to wagons and, walking quietly but proudly erect, drag 
the materials needed for the building of the house of God. 
And the human as well as the divine idea might be wrought 
out in such a building, the grotesque gargoyle being as frankly 
evident as the high altar, but each in its appointed place.” 
Gothic architecture may be called a symbol of the unified life, 
reaching as if to realize the vision of God, its myriad details 
harmonized into one great soaring whole. 

Being the result of cooperation between laity and clergy, 
perhaps these great churches are, even now, a silent reminder 
of what the Christian society itself might have become in these 
centuries, had it not evolved into a society of priests who “re- 
served” its most precious privileges to themselves. In any 
event those men of the middle ages, such as Durandus, who 
were ready to find symbolism in every particular, did not 
hesitate to do so when it came to the structure of the church 
building, just as with the liturgy for the worship housed in it.™ 
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THE COMMON LIFE 


All that we have been describing made its impact, of course, 
upon the common life, as with ever-growing authority the 
church spoke upon all human concerns, and as the pervasive 
use of symbolism expressed the worship and translated the 
teaching of the church into a language for the eye and the 
imagination of the people. But it remains to mention more 
specifically, still other ways in which the church affected the 
common life and thus taught the meaning of the Christian 
religion. 

The authoritative voice of the church, heard as expressing 
the will of God for a man’s actions, shaped both the conception 
and the practice of the Christian ethic in the Christian society. 
It was spoken to those in high place, and to all others as well. 
The more dramatic examples are to be seen in the Crusades. 
Many motives led men upon these expeditions, but the direct 
impulse came from the church, through such men as Urban 
II, Peter the Hermit, Bernard of Clairvaux, Gregory VIII, 
and Innocent III. The holy sepulchre in infidel hands became 
the symbol, and “God wills it” the immediate driving power, 
which shaped international relations between the “Christian 
state” and its neighbors. 

Less dramatic examples are to be seen in the direct teaching 
of the Christian ethic for a man’s daily living. Following 
Gregory the Great, churchmen began to speak of seven deadly 
sins, not always named alike, but such as pride, envy, anger 
or hatred, dejection, avarice, gluttony, and lust. They came 
also to speak of the seven cardinal virtues, such as those con- 
tained in the list: faith, hope, charity, prudence, temperance, 
justice, and fortitude. Thus the older idea of The Two Ways 
continued, though in slightly different form, schematized by 
sevens as medieval Christians were fond of doing. 

But more important practically, the content of the ethic 
grew very precise, due to the developing doctrine and practice 
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of penance. The actual ethic under which the Christian was 
required to live, is best seen in the “penitentials,” those de- | 
tailed lists of specific sins with corresponding penance." The 
Christian ethic has now become a system of law, and the | 
penitentials are codes of law. There are synodal courts of law | 
in which the bishop or his representative participates along 
with civil authorities. The ultimate sanction is excommunica- _ 
tion and the dread Anathema; that is, the church's power of 
shutting the individual out of the Christian community and 
controlling his eternal destiny. 

Chivalry also had to do with the ethic of common life. As 
the Gothic cathedral had caught up the human and the divine 
and lifted them together in a great elevatio, so chivalry caught 
up the two destroyers, warfare and lust, and suffused them 
with something of honor based on Christian teaching. Knight- 
hood was an estate, or it could even be called a society, whose 
code embraced the nobler-minded layman's aspirations and 
ideals. The humbly born could attain it, and the high born 
sought it as an honor. And there was an education for knight- 
hood. À boy went through his service as page, and then as 
squire, learning the outdoor arts of warfare, hunting, and the 
like, as well as the amenities of courtly life. Then in the cere- 
mony of knighting, lay life was consecrated. Chivalry did not 
completely transform either warfare or lust, but at least it 
made a sort of truce of God with each, beyond which honor 
would not go when honor governed. Perhaps the Christian of 
the middle ages was nowhere more nearly autonomous in 
his ethic than when obeying the code of chivalry, for here 
the second-mile conception of Christian living, smothering 
under the discipline of penance for specified sins, came to 
life again with lay initiative behind it. 

In the middle ages there was a large body of popular reli- 
gious lore, stories particularly, which reflected and then 
further colored the common conception of the Christian reli- 
gion. Sober-minded men in high positions passed these stories 
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along; and it is to be supposed that the pious, at least, accepted 
them as good evidence concerning God’s ways with men, and 
the devil’s ways as well. 

One could illustrate to the point of weariness. Gregory the 
Great may be taken as one example of a churchman who evi- 
dently thought well of any tale that would show the power 
of God or the dangers of evil. To reinforce the point that 
parents should teach their children carefully, he told of a 
boy of five, much addicted to blasphemy, and not corrected 
by his father; when the boy fell fatally ill, he beheld wicked 
spirits coming to torment him, and died in an agony of fear 
and blasphemy.** He could tell of a miserly monk, who died 
and was buried; then thirty days later, came back to talk with 
one of his brothers in the monastery where Gregory was 
abbot; the burden of the returned monk’s story was his relief 
from suffering when the mass had been offered for his absolu- 
tion." Two nuns were buried in a church; he relates that at a 
certain point in the service their one-time nurse saw them 
come out of their tombs and leave the church.” He had a story 
of a Jewish traveller who, fainthearted about the value of 
making the sign of the cross, tried it one night and found 
it would dispel a crowd of evil spirits who were troubling 
his rest. He told of one Martin, a hermit, who by a miracle 
opened a spring of water in his cave, which yielded exactly 
the amount of water needed.” 

Something of the same type of content may be seen even in 
the restrained writings of the Venerable Bede, as another 
example. His work is rightly reckoned as one of the most 
valuable sources for the early history of the church in Eng- 
land. But he could tell a “‘well-vouched for" story of a boy 
who had seen the principal apostles in a vision; " of a river 
which was obedient to a martyr; of a bishop who calmed 
a storm at sea; of a stone coffin that was too short and then 
expanded in length sufficiently to receive a dead body with- 
out bending the knees; '* of a bishop who brought sight to a 
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blind girl by means of saints’ relics,” and put out a fire by 
means of prayer." 

Lore of this character flowers in the Vitae, the lives of the 
saints. Of the stories themselves, there is hardly any end. For 
instance, it is pertinent that the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, 
dealing with canonized saints, has been under compilation 
for about three hundred years, and comprises more than sixty 
folio volumes, but still is incomplete. It is not implied that all 
the literature dealing with holy lives consists of miracles and 
visions. But miracle came to be one of the proofs of sainthood, 
and the marvellous wrote itself deep into the conception of 
the higher forms of Christian living. Fostered by such con- 
ceptions among their own clergy, the common people seem to 
have been ready to believe anything. For example, word was 
passed around, once, that the angel Michael would celebrate 
mass on a certain Monday; whereupon a great throng gath- 
ered at the church where such an extraordinary event was to 
take place.” 

All this—expectation of miracle and credulity concern- 
ing the marvellous—became part of the total thing which 
Christianity meant in the middle ages. For if the religious 
man of that time tended not to see his world directly but rather 
to behold it as in a mirror reflecting Heaven’s laws and 
realities, it seems to be true also that he was disposed to take 
miracle and vision as evidence of having found the way to 
live in harmony with divine law. In whatever degree this was 
true for a given individual, to that extent the common life and 
the common scene around him were a disparaged second best 
in the highest estimate he could give; he must apologize for 
loving them, and he was in tempo if he despised them. 

The condition of families is as varied as is the rest of the 
story of these centuries. As far as moral living is concerned, 
home life was a reflection in the smaller group of those condi- 
tions which prevailed in the greater society. Whatever else the 
Christian ethic may have accomplished, realism compels the 
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recognition that it was often honored in the breach of it. Jonas 
of Orieans paints an unflattering picture of morals in his time, 
when he undertakes to instruct a married couple regarding 
ethics. The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry shows 
that, chivalry notwithstanding, there still was unchivalrous 
treatment of wives." Unmarried young women in noble houses 
are said often to have been unhampered by conventions. 
Divorce, theoretically impossible, actually was not uncom- 
mon." On monastic manors, at least in some instances, there 
was a leyrwite, or fine for incontinency; and it is of record that 
some of these fines were assessed against daughters of clerics, 
or against liaisons in which a cleric had a part; while some 
of the marriages contracted were forced, apparently in the 
interest of increasing the population on the manor." Any 
remaining theoretical conception of the equality of persons 
before God was nullified by the churchman's contempt for 
the peasant, if we may trust the prevailing tone of many 
utterances which have survived.” 

In the peasant's “poverty unadorned” we could hardly 
expect to find other than spiritual destitution, his home being 
what it was." In principle, if not by explicit word, the theol- 
ogy denied the need for home instruction. Since God had 
already acted through the sacrament, to liberate and to con- 
vert, instruction of children either in church or in the home 
was relatively unimportant. If this seems to be pushing the 
statement to an extreme, the history itself is evidence that the 
teaching of children either in church or in home was a minor 
concern; for example, not approaching in importance the 
correct date of Easter. 

Yet it would not be true to say tha: the church completely 
ignored the need of parental instruction for baptized children. 
Here and there an individual might take constructive steps, 
especially after Charlemagne's time. One such was Jonas of 
Orleans who wrote a treatise about 842 entitled The Education 
of the Laity, in which he counselled that as soon as baptized 
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children came to the “age of understanding" parents should | 
teach them the Scripture and the meaning of their baptism." 
The Ecloga of Theodulus, or Gottschalk, written in the same 
century, was much used. It shows the conflict between pagan- 
ism and Christianity, and there are said to be more than 150 
manuscripts extant, dating from every later century of the 
middle ages." 

And a considerable body of pronouncements can be assem- 
bled showing that from the seventh to the tenth century parents 
were expected to teach their children at least the creed and 
the Lord's Prayer, and that the duty rested upon a child's 
sponsors if the parents neglected the responsibility." A decree 
attributed to Charlemagne put all persons under compulsion 
io learn the creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the confession of 
faith (signaculum) ; if lacking in that knowledge, they were 
to be beaten or to fast until they could repeat them fully; the 
counts and the bishops were to carry out the order.” 

During the thirteenth century there are signs of a fresh 
interest in popular instruction. Perhaps this awakening is ulti- 
mately a part of the same stirring of mind which sent so many 
students to the universities. But it appears that the increase of 
popular instruction is more immediately related to the de- 
velopments taking place in regard to confession and penance. 

The Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 required that each of 
the faithful should go to confession at least once a year. It 
therefore became necessary to instruct both clergy and laity 
concerning the nature of wrong-doing. The importance of the 
ten commandments, the seven deadly sins, and the seven car- 
dinal virtues, was increased. There was need for outlines of 
these commandments, sins, and virtues, to the end that lay 
folk might be taught what the sins and what the Christian 
virtues are. 

This little nucleus—the ten commandments, the seven 
deadly sins, and the seven cardinal virtues—became a sort 
of head-water out of which there flowed a number of brief 
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teaching manuals. In 1281, John Peckham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, recognizing the ignorance of clergy and laity 
alike, promulgated the Lambeth Constitution, in which he set 
up a compendium of doctrine for the clergy to learn, and 
then to teach to the laity four times yearly. The content was the 
creed, the ten commandments, the two precepts of the Gospel, 
that is, love of God and love of the neighbor; the seven works 
of mercy, the seven cardinal virtues, and the seven sacra- 
ments." 

Peckham's work was followed, more or less closely, in a 
number of later Latin manuals for the clergy to use in instruct- 
ing the laity, such as the Pupilla Oculi of John de Burgo, 
much used in the fifteenth century; the Speculum Christiani 
by John Watton, the Flos Florum, and others. Certain English 
works of similar nature were also influenced by Peckham,” 
and John Myrc's Instructions for Parish Priests may belong 
in this group.” 

But the most notable of the English works for this purpose 
is Archbishop John de Thoresby’s Lay Folks’ Catechism, is- 
sued in 1357, covering much the same ground as Peckham, 
but intended as a guide for preaching each Sunday in English. 
Wyclif in turn, or at least some one of kindred spirit, issued 
a similar guide for teaching the laity, adding an exposition 
of the Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria, slightly expanding 
the treatment of the creed, and greatly enlarging the explana- 
tion of the commandments.” 

Both the Lay Folks’ Catechism of Thoresby, and the “Wy- 
clifite adaptation” of it, have the interesting feature of offering 
forty days’ indulgence for learning the catechism. As it is put 
in the former of these: 


Our fadir the ercebisshop grauntes of his grace 
Fourti daies of pardon til al that kunnes tham, 
Or dos their gode diligence for to kun tham, 
And ratifies als-so that othir men gifes, 

So mikel couaites he the hele of yhour saules, 
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For if ye kunnandly knaw this ilk sex thinges 
Thrugh thaim sal ye kun knawe god almighten, 
Wham, als saint Iohn saies in his godspel, 
Conandly for to knawe swilk als he is, 

It is endeles life and lastand blisse, 

To whilk blisse he bring us. amen.” 


Perhaps some such minimum as the Lord’s Prayer and 
the creed was fairly common knowledge among the laity. In 
the trial of Joan of Arc, for instance, it was brought out 
that she had learned the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and 
the creed, from her mother. Once a year Joan had confessed 
to a priest or a mendicant friar. At Easter she had received 
the sacrament of the Eucharist, but declined to say whether 
she had received it on other days." 

Beyond minima such as these it is difficult to say how much 
of the church’s teaching the people knew, or comprehended. 
But complaints from churchly sources are common, and cer- 
tainly suggest that the knowledge of Christian doctrine was 
most limited. The Dominican Bromyard, as one example, was 
concerned to have people understand that they should live in 
familiar relationship with the Holy Spirit. He seems to have 
encountered a wall of ignorance. He says: 


Alas! Some men strive rather to resemble that shepherd 
of whom it is said that, when a wayfarer asked him whether 
he knew the faith, he replied, “Yes.” Asked further, whether 
he knew the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, he answered, 
“The father and son I know well, for I tend their sheep; but 
I know not that third fellow; there is none of that name in 
our village." ** 


Thus, as time wore on in medieval Europe, the Roman 
doctrines of grace began to bear strange fruit. These doctrines, 
which magnified the grace of God, minimized the importance 
of enlightening the mind of man. In consequence that grace, 
whose wont it is to ennoble man, could do no mighty works 
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in man’s spirit. In order to achieve that release of soul which 
the sacraments had originally symbolized, it eventually be- 
came necessary to destroy the church’s doctrine of the sacra- 
ments. 

That end, of course, was not accomplished until the Ref- 
ormation. But a part of the preparatory spade-work was done 
in the schools, long before the Reformation. That story will 
be related, in part, in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IX 


SCHOOLS OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


THE popular education of the middle ages lay, to a large 
degree, in the use of symbolism in such ways as have been 
described. But in those same centuries there was a persistent 
attempt, through numerous channels, to penetrate beneath 
the symbols and reach the reality for which the symbols stood. 

This is to be seen in the schools of the middle ages, espe- 
cially after about the beginning of the eleventh century, al- 
though not lacking before that time. While the schools existed 
for clearly conceived purposes, yet the matter dealt with in 
them was such as to keep some aspect of the Gospel and of the 
problem of knowledge to the fore, with the net result that the 
schools served the function of stimulating the autonomy of 
the individual mind even in the midst of a form of Christianity 
where the individual at first sight seems completely sub- 
merged. This stimulus to the autonomy of the individual 
became especially evident after the beginning of the “scho- 
lastic" methods of thought, but was carried on to an extent 
throughout the middle ages by the emphasis given to logic 
in the curriculum. 

The quest for reality is a significant part of the meaning 
which may be seen in many of the movements in the church 
and in heretical sects outside the church, during these same 
centuries. The sects with their forthright resistance to the 
hierarchical church or to some of its doctrines are a historical 
reminder that even so dominating a form of Christianity as 
developed in the middle ages never fully stifled dissenting 
voices, to say nothing of dissenting minds. There is no space 
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here for speaking of these sects. But in many respects it is 
even more significant that within the schools, that is, within the 
bosom of the church itself, no way was ever found to set the 
teaching of the Gospel in such terms as completely to paralyze 
its liberating effect on the human spirit. So we propose, now, 
to consider the schools. 


FORMAL SCHOOLS 


Any assertions to the effect that the people of the middle 
ages were ignorant must immediately be met by the question, 
“Ignorant of what?" Powicke remarks that during those times 
nearly everyone was either teaching or learning. With 
respect to popular Christian education this was true, within 
the limits considered in the previous chapter, particularly 
such education as came by means of worship and the varied 
use of symbolism. With respect to the activities by which peo- 
ple earned a living this was also true. The guilds, as one 
example, worked out a graduated system of training appren- 
tices, who in due time became “‘journeymen,” or persons al- 
lowed to practice the craft for pay; and at last they might 
become *'masters," who could teach a given craft. 

Indeed, if one desires a single principle to aid in under- 
standing the formal education of the middle ages, he will 
come nearest to finding it in that idea of apprenticeship. This 
is the situation as far as the Christian schools are concerned. 
In the west, school education for the laity was almost, though 
not wholly, unknown, outside of Italy. And certainly it can- 
not be said that none before the Renaissance valued learning 
for its own sake. But, broadly speaking, formal education in 
medieval schools was for the primary purpose of further 
equipping persons already serving in some distinctively re- 
ligious capacity. It was education during service in the church. 
Some, having already taken up religious functions, such as 
being novices in a monastery, or being in clerical orders, got 
a measure of academic learning and were thereby equipped 
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to discharge their duties more intelligently. Others, very many 
others, got little or no learning from books, and discharged 
their duties also, but in ignorance. 

We may now briefly trace the progress of the schools from 
Gregory the Great at about the year 600, to the time of the 
universities which began toward the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury.” 

For some three centuries previous to Charlemagne, learn- 
ing was at almost the lowest possible ebb in the west. The situa- 
tion of the schools is obscure, probably for the chief reason 
that they were so few in number and so low in quality, al- 
though it is to be kept in mind that secular learning in lay 
schools did not disappear completely in Italy even in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. In monasteries where the rule 
of Benedict was followed, a daily period of reading was re- 
quired, so that monastic schools were a necessity, however 
simple such a school might be. The monastic schools carry 
forward an unbroken, although meager, thread of learning. 

As for the education of the clergy during this time, acts of 
councils show that it was not entirely overlooked,* and we seem 
to have the beginnings of cathedral schools, as when it was 
ordained by the Council of Toledo in 633 that all younger 
clerics must reside in one locality and be under the oversight 
of a tried cleric of higher rank.* Some of the provisions sug- 
gest that a bishop was held responsible for seeing that men 
advancing through the various orders should receive instruc- 
tion in such subjects as chanting, which was of great interest 
in Rome,’ Scripture, and the canons." Nevertheless, men were 
being ordained who were unable to discharge the duties of 
their office competently for lack of knowledge of such subjects 
as the psalter, the hymns, and the office of baptism.’ Appar- 
ently some men refused to learn to read even after being in 
orders, and had to be threatened with loss of their stipend 
or being sent to a monastery unless they complied with this 
requirement." Only rarely did a man care enough to lament 
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the decay of learning, and then his plaint might be couched 
in barbarous grammar. 

Considering the times for what they were, it is the more 
remarkable that any embers of interest in learning should 
ever have begun to glow again. But they did. In Spain, Isidore 
of Seville, who died about 636, put together a sort of ency- 
clopaedia, his Etymologies, designed to gather up and con- 
dense the knowledge of every subject worth knowing.’ Gregory 
sent the monk Augustine to England as a missionary; Theo- 
dore and Aldhelm appear as men of some learning; and by the 
end of the seventh century Bede, another monk in that same 
land, set himself to be a scholar, with little enough stimulus 
around him; but his work still lives. Echoes of greater men, 
Isidore and Bede were, but in those years even the echo was 
almost lost. In Ireland a love of learning was kept alive; and 
those men had their own ideas about Easter and other 
churchly matters as well, seeing no sufficient reason why Rome 
should decide all questions. To their monastic schools went 
many a young Briton, and from them went out numerous 
missionaries, not unlettered. In the school at York the young 
man Alcuin was taught, was imbued with a passion for study, 
and was caused to revere the Roman tradition at a time when 
western Christianity had not fully accepted that tradition. 
Alcuin stood well with his Pope; and when the vigorous 
Charlemagne, carving a new empire, looked for a “minister 
of education,” Alcuin was his choice. 

Charlemagne, who came to the throne in 768, together with 
Alcuin as his aide after 782, instituted a revival of learning 
which modified the course of European culture.” Alcuin broke 
with tradition to the extent of becoming teacher of the Palace 
School in which members of the royal household, and cour- 
tiers, composed his school; with the result that his ideas in 
both secular and sacred learning wrote themselves into the 
newly-forming Empire, so closely related with the papacy. 

When the war with the Saxons came to an end in 785, 
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Charlemagne turned still more aggressively to constructive 
measures in his realm. One of these steps was the issuance 
of his capitulary, or proclamation, of 787, calling upon the 
bishops and abbots to cultivate the study of letters, for two 
chief reasons: so that right knowledge might precede right 
action, and “so that you may be able to penetrate with greater 
ease and certainty the mysteries of the holy Scriptures.” " 
The capitulary has been called “perhaps the most important 
document of the middle ages," and “the charter of modern 
thought." °? It was followed by the capitulary of 789, more 
specifically directing that schools be established in each 
monastery or bishopric, and that sons of freemen as well as 
those from servile classes be received into the priesthood.” 

The movement initiated by Charles and Alcuin spread, 
though details are lacking, and estimates of its importance 
range from disparagement to eulogy. Theodulphus, Bishop of 
Orleans, issued a capitulary in 797 requiring priests in towns 
and villages to keep schools to which the children of the 
faithful might be admitted without charge. This capitulary 
seems to have exerted no small influence. It provided the basis 
for an interesting forgery which has deceived as competent a 
historian of education as Leach. 

The forgery was on this fashion. The Sixth Ecumenical 
Council of Constantinople, A.D. 680, seems to have produced 
no disciplinary canons. In later years, however, certain forged 
canons were produced, and attributed to this Sixth Council, 
and published. Nine of these alleged canons of the Sixth 
Council evidently are based upon as many canons of Theo- 
dulphus’ capitulary. 

Now it has sometimes been represented that Theodulphus’ 
canon on schools, and to that extent the western educational 
reform, was merely an echo or reflection of a higher state 
of education existing in the seventh century in the east where 
learning, it is asserted, had never fallen as low as it had in 
the west. Actually, the exact opposite seems to have been 
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the case; that is, the western reforms were original and 
spontaneous, not imitations. But, acting on the assumption 
that greater antiquity of a canon and the name of an ecu- 
menical council would add greater prestige to the reforms, 
some pious hand forged documents dealing with education, 
and put them forth as having the authority of the Sixth Ecu- 
menical Council.” 

It is commonly assumed that other bishops and abbots were 
taking measures similar to those of Theodulphus. Neverthe- 
less, capitularies of 804 and 805 at least imply that pressure 
was needed, as does an act of the Synod of Chalons in 813," 
also the capitulary of Charlemagne’s son Louis the Pious in 
822 requiring that each person who is to occupy a position in 
the church shall have a suitable master, with necessary schools 
being provided in a diocese." 

A canon of the Sixth Council of Paris in 823 also implies 
that insufficient care was being bestowed on the episcopal 
schools." Pope Eugenius II in 826 made it the canonical duty 
of bishops to establish masters and teachers who shall assidu- 
ously teach grammar schools and the principles of the liberal 
arts, or if necessary an unlearned man in orders was to be 
instructed by his superior." In 829 the bishops, in council at 
Paris, asked the Emperor to establish three large public 
schools at the most suitable places in the realm, in order that 
the labors of Charles might not be lost; presumably the 
schools were to be open both to monks and to clerics.” Had 
it been possible to grant the request, the universities might 
have begun more than three centuries earlier than they did, 
but the outbreak.of war made such plans impossible of realiza- 
tion.” 

Alcuin retired from his post with Charlemagne in 796, 
and was made abbot of St. Martin at Tours, where he greatly 
invigorated the monastic school, attracted disciples from 
Frankland and England, and reinforced the Roman tradition 
as against the Irish tradition, thus strengthening the trend 
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toward centralization of ecclesiastical power in Rome. Both 
monastic and cathedral schools began to have not only “inner 
schools" for those destined to be monks or priests as the case 
might be, but also to have “outer schools" for persons not 
expecting to enter either calling. But the monastic schools 
outshone the cathedral schools as yet, and the time from 
Charles until the rise of the universities is often called the 
Benedictine period in Christian education. 

Perhaps the most eminent of Alcuin's students at Tours was 
Rabanus Maurus who became teacher of the monastic school 
at Fulda, then abbot of the monastery, and finally Archbishop 
of Mainz, dying in 856. Rabanus' best known work was his 
treatise On the Education of the Clergy." He expects that one 
proceeding to holy orders should continue for five years 
among the lectors or the exorcists; should be an acolyte or sub- 


deacon for four years; should not be admitted to deacon's — 


orders before the age of twenty-five; and if he had served 
irreproachably meanwhile, he might be promoted to priest's 
orders at thirty but not before.” Rabanus also composed com- 
mentaries, and an encyclopaedia called De Universo," a 
summary of religious and secular knowledge drawn largely 
from Isidore. Rabanus, Agobard of Lyons, and Ratherius of 
Verona did much to resist the extravagant superstitions of 
their day.” 

Charlemagne's successors were weaker men, and his empire 
began to disintegrate about the middle of the ninth century. 
It was the fashion in France for a time to assert that the 
University of Paris began with the Palace School of Charles’ 
time, but no such continuity can be established. Indeed, many 
of the educational gains were undermined. Bands of North- 
men swept over the country, cities were again destroyed, 
monasteries ravaged or converted to military strongholds, and 
their lands confiscated. Inevitably learning again fell into 
low esteem and was neglected. Hincmar of Rheims found it 
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necessary to remind his priests in 852 that they should be able 
to read the service correctly.” 

It is startling, in view of the time, to find the Synod of 
Langres in 859 calling upon bishops to establish public 
schools scholae publicae (external schools? grammar 
schools?), so that both secular and sacred learning might 
increase in the church." Riculf, bishop of Soissons, in 889 
urged his country priests to give heed to their scholars, and 
not to admit girls with boys in the schools; which seems to 
imply that girls attended the rural schools, but.it is not clear 
whether the bishop wished the girls segregated, or wished the 
practice of admitting them discontinued. But however wel- 
come these signs of continuing revival of learning are, we are 
not to overestimate their significance. As Coulton observes, 
many centuries after this it still remained only a pious ideal 
that the priest or his parish clerk should teach gratis any 
child who wished to learn." ” 

In the British Isles the Danes had spread destruction for 
some twenty years before their defeat by Alfred the Great in 
878. With the coming of peace, Alfred not only set himself 
to organize military defense, but began a revival of learning 
as well, drawing help from scholarly Franks, just as Charles 
earlier had asked for Alcuin. But the king himself was a 
scholar; he encouraged education, and facing the need of 
books for students in their native tongue, he translated Bede's 
and Orosius’ histories, Boethius! Consolations, and Gregory's 
Pastoral Rule, thus changing “the whole front of English 
literature" by beginning a body of prose in Anglo-Saxon.” 
The tradition grew up in England that the University of Ox- 
ford owed its origin to Alfred, but this has long been dis- 
credited. 

The tenth century was chaotic in Europe. The Carolingian 
power had fallen. Saxons, Danes, Magyars, and Saracens 
were on the march. Life was insecure and political boundaries 
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unstable. The papacy reached the depths of degradation in the 
moral filth of the “pornocracy.” Otto of Vercelli is heard 
repeating Theodulphus’ capitulary verbatim, about establish- 
ing schools in his diocese. Ratherius of Verona in 933 laid 
down careful educational requirements for his priests, assert- 
ing he would ordain no more men without schooling." A canon 
of King Edgar, about 960, enjoined priests to teach youth dili- 
gently "and educate them in crafts that they may have ec- 
clesiastical support." ^ An English council in 994 repeated 
the familiar canon that priests should keep schools in villages 
and teach boys free." The last two are in the nature of fur- 
bishing up old canons rather than representative practice.“ 
And all such voices as these are rare. Generally speaking 
the cathedral and monastic schools were undistinguished 
in this century, although Rheims and Chartres were excep- 
tions. 

Yet there were a few stirrings of mind, as if to presage the 
next century. In certain German monasteries literary activity 
began, occupied not solely with ecclesiastical themes. And a 
monastery in Auvergne produced Gerbert, Benedictine monk, 
one of the most learned men of his time, who became Pope 
Sylvester II just as the century ended—a pope who knew the 
classics, was a good mathematician, and understood some 
philosophy. 

About the year 1000 Europe began to pass into a different 
intellectual climate, and from that year until perhaps 1150 
the seed bed was being prepared for one of the great intellec- 
tual awakenings. The papacy began a new stage in its phe- 
nomenal rise to world power. The Crusades commenced to 
turn men's eyes out beyond their petty local conflicts, and 
brought contacts with a “heathen” culture far superior in 
many respects to their own. The growth of towns and the rise 
of guilds began to alter a feudal society, giving rise to new 
forms of coóperative association and new forms of social and 
economic life. Moral earnestness began to find expression in 
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new monastic orders, which laid fresh emphasis on the Chris- 
tianizing of lay life. 

In Italy, where the old classic culture and Roman law had 
never completely died out, an outburst of paganism through 
literature took place in Ravenna, to be suppressed only by 
"many burnings." The cities of northern Italy had never en- 
tirely lost the sense of political autonomy, and when there 
was a political awakening in that region during the twelfth 
century, with Lombard cities recovering their political liber- 
ties and becoming sovereign, there was a corresponding in- 
tellectual awakening, expressed in part through a renewed 
study of law. 

In France there was a greatly revived interest in classical 
studies, with the cathedral school of Chartres figuring prom- 
inently as a center for such studies as a part of the cleric’s 
education. And throughout Europe generally among men of 
scholarly bent there was coming to be an intense preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of knowledge, so important for the whole 
structure of Christianity both as a church and as a system 
of thought. One of the consequences of this change of outlook 
was a freshening of life in the schools, and the setting up of 
new tides of migration as growing numbers of students sought 
competent instruction. Factors such as these set the stage for 
the rise cf the universities. 

Before referring further to the universities, it is necessary 
to be reminded of the subjects studied in the medieval schools. 
Commonly they were in two groups, called secular and sacred, 
or some equivalent terms. The entire course, of both secular 
and sacred subjects, was likely to be taught by one man, as 
was true at York in Alcuin's time. The secular studies were 
based on the *Seven Liberal Arts," a term so old that its 
origin is uncertain, but familiar in Christian schools at least 
from the time of Martianus Capella in the fifth century. 

There was a two-fold division of the seven liberal arts into 
Trivium and Quadrivium. The Trivium consisted of grammar, 
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rhetoric, and dialectic; while the Quadrivium included arith- 
metic, music, geometry, and astronomy. Among the more 
famous earlier texts were certain works of Boethius, Martianus 
Capella’s Marriage of Mercury and Philology, and Cassio- 
dorus’ Institutes. Medieval literature contains a-mass of mate- 
rial written on these seven subjects, made up of borrowings, 
and borrowings from borrowers. The seven liberal arts pro- 
vided a surprisingly flexible basis for an organization of 
subject matter which could be treated skimpily or thoroughly 
as the circumstances dictated. The same was true of the sacred 
learning. The contrast between briefer and ampler treatments 
of essentially the same subjects may be brought out by com- 
paring two examples. 

Cassiodorus (d. 568) wrote two educational treatises. One, 
on sacred learning," contained an introduction to the Bible, 
the great councils, the church fathers, church history, medi- 
cine, to which about twenty lines were devoted, and the 
monastic life. The other treatise, on secular learning," pre- 
sents the familiar subject matter of the seven liberal arts. The 
two books taken together make a manual whose size may be 
compared with a small “pocket classic" such as is now sold 
for a few cents. This little text, it should be repeated, embodied 
the whole curriculum of sacred and secular learning. And it 
is doubtful whether the typical curriculum of a monastic 
school from the fifth to the eighth century had even this much 
"book" content. 

By contrast one may consider the studies in the cathedral 
school of Chartres. In its golden age under Fulbert in the 
eleventh century, the subject matter likewise was called the 
sacred and the human. It chances that there are extant at 
Chartres two manuscript volumes called Eptateuchon, pre- 
pared by Thierry, a great teacher in that school early in the 
twelfth century. These volumes, comprising some six hundred 
leaves, are Thierry's own encyclopaedia of the seven liberal 
arts. They consist of material borrowed from some sixteen 
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identified authors, as well as five unnamed sources.” The 
same seven liberal arts thus have been expanded into a course 
requiring several years to complete. The sacred studies in 
this school during the eleventh century included the Scrip- 
tures, the fathers, the medieval theologians, civil and canon 
law, and liturgy. Medicine also was a specialty at Chartres. 

The monastic and cathedral schools had a curriculum which 
embraced all learning, however condensed that learning was. 
But a great part of this work necessarily was elementary, 
teaching the rudiments of Latin which was the vehicle for 
- all western learning. In the quickening intellectual climate of 
Europe during the eleventh and twelfth centuries larger num- 
bers of students began to seek out teachers, wherever located, 
who were skilled in logic, medicine, civil and canon law, and 
theology; for the mind of the west was now being stirred by the 
intellectual problems arising within the bosom of Christianity 
itself, and the rediscovery of Aristotle’s writings in the thir- 
teenth century added fuel to the already glowing fire. 

The three great subjects of medicine, law, and theology, 
which had been embedded in condensed form in the total 
curriculum of monastic and cathedral schools and taught by 
monastics, now were pushed up into increasing importance 
and began to be taught by the secular clergy. This latter fact 
itself constitutes a revolution of major importance in educa- 
tion. In a locality where famous teachers lectured, students 
of many “nations” might be gathered, as was the case pre- 
eminently with Abelard whose fame attracted a concourse of 
students wherever he might be. 

The spirit of association, which characterized so many me- 
dieval occupations, came to express itself in the field of learn- 
ing and teaching as well. A universitas or university in its 
educational sense was originally a scholastic guild, a “union” 
of either teachers or students. As scholastic guilds they were 
simply following a pattern of social organization already 
existing in the trades. But in this case the guild consisted of 
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alien residents who had come to a place to study, and needed 
protection. The purpose of such a scholastic guild was, in the 
broadest sense, self-protection: as for example, against legal 
injustice when one was a foreigner in the land; against eco- 
nomic injustice in rents and other costs of living; and against 
unwarranted entry into the rank of “bachelor” or “master” 
before one was properly qualified to teach. A studium generale 
was the name given the place where students from all parts 
gathered for higher education, and where a number of masters 
taught in at least one of the higher faculties of medicine, law, 
or theology. 

The two great universities of Bologna and Paris began 
their rise to fame late in the twelfth century, and became 
models for the other universities that began to grow up after 
about 1200. At Bologna, law was the specialty, and the con- 
stitution was characterized by the fact that it was a university 
of students who “made the rules" for the faculty. At Paris, 
theology was the specialty, and the constitution was that of a 
university of masters. The number and powers of the univer- 
sities increased, and their importance in the later middle ages 
is suggested by the fact that a man now could speak of three 
great powers or virtues by which the life of Christendom was 
sustained; Sacerdotium or the priesthood, imperium or the 
secular authority, and Studium or the universities. 

The liberal arts continued to be the basic preparation 
through which a student must pass before beginning his study 
under the higher faculties of medicine, law, or theology. 
Shortly before the universities appeared, as already stated 
there had been a tide of interest in literature; but when the 
new problems in logic began to attract wide attention there 
was a decreasing concern with literature. The sarcastic Gilbert 
and the testy Thierry poured out their scorn on the “Cornifi- 
cians" who wished to shorten the course and thus neglect the 
masterpieces of antiquity. But the tides of that time were 
against literature, except as a vehicle for grammar; and 
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preparation for the higher university studies lay predomi- 
nantly in grammar, rhetoric, and logic. The term “grammar 
school” denotes this type of purpose in preparing students 
for the university, in England; and the emphasis was not sub- 
stantially different at the University of Paris. A cathedral 
school might be a grammar school. Or a grammar school 
might be attached to a “collegiate church,” that is, a town or 
city church, not a cathedral, but served by a “college” or 
staff of canons; to this college of canons a grammar school 
might be assigned as one of its responsibilities; and this 
might also be called a canonicate school. Or a.grammar school 
might be a private venture, as at Oxford. 

The classical studies were kept at the grammar school level, 
and for a time there were even degrees in grammar, bachelor 
of grammar, and Magister Glomeria, a curious corruption in 
the house of grammar itself, but standing for Master of Gram- 
mar; these were distinct from the degrees in arts, but the 
grammar degrees were abandoned." The cathedral schools 
now came to have three “branches”: the theological school, 
taught by the chancellor, the grammar school, and the music 
or song school to be mentioned again presently." 

After the universities came on the scene, other types of 
schools also appeared. Endowments were sometimes given to 
support a “chantry” priest whose duty it was to pray for the 
souls of the departed. To supplement his income he might 
teach a school; after the fourteenth century chantry schools 
became numerous. Again, the training which boys needed as 
choristers was sometimes provided in “song schools." From 
the thirteenth century these were elementary schools for 
teaching grammar. Almonry schools were conducted outside 
many monasteries in England in the fourteenth century and 
afterward, for choir boys who were taught reading, singing, 
and perhaps some "grammar" in the sense of studying the 
classics." 

It is sometimes made to appear that parish schools were 
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also a feature of medieval education. But “parish” in me- 
dieval usage was a vague word. It might mean a rural or 
village area perhaps served by a chapel." But often “parish” 
meant the area ruled by a bishop." Parishes in the modern 
sense were ill-defined until the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and even after that time there is not sufficient ground for 
believing that parish schools were common." 

The thirteenth century witnessed the rise of the Mendicant 
orders, the Franciscans and the Dominicans. By the fourteenth 
century they had made themselves a storm center, affecting 
the universities as well as all else in Christendom. The Fran- 
ciscans at first had conceived that the ideal of poverty meant 
they should forego intellectual preparation as well as material 
possessions. Abandoning that ideal, they set themselves to 
secure the doctor's degrees in theology. Both they and the 
Dominicans became highly trained in theology and canon 
law, and laid siege to the universities, setting up their own 
colleges. 

But the Mendicants wished to be exempt from the require- 
ment of a degree in arts prior to a degree in theology, and in 
other respects wished to avoid the statutes of a university 
while enjoying its privileges. Both the University of Oxford 
and that of Paris were scenes of conflict, sometimes violent, be- 
tween these orders and the faculties of the universities. In the 
case of Paris especially the Mendicants received strong sup- 
port from the Pope. In both instances the future of the uni- 
versities was at stake. Should a university be an autonomous 
society of masters, alone responsible for deciding who were 
to be teachers and who were to be graduated? Or should a 
university be effectively controlled within by Pope and hier- 
archy? 

In the outcome Oxford won its case more clearly than Paris 
did. At Paris neither side triumphed decisively; the university 
eventually gained its autonomy for all practical purposes, 
yet it remained virtually a part of the ecclesiastical system, 
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and able to exert enormous influence. One result of the con- 
flict was increased hostility in the universities toward the 
papacy, with corresponding increase of nationalism. And 
from the University of Paris, perhaps more than from any 


other source came influences preparing the way for a partial 


supplanting of the power of the Pope by the authority of 
councils. The University of Paris was an international insti- 
tution of learning, with a strongly ecclesiastical character, 
so knit into the life of the time as to produce revolutionary 
movements, yet so identified with the church as to check the 
spread of the Reformation in France.“ 

The place of the universities in the education of the clergy 
is now to be considered. As in the ancient church, so in the 
middle ages, the basic preparation of the clergy was not 
academic but consisted of the training secured while serving 
in and advancing through the various orders, such as door 
keeper, reader, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacon, deacon, and 
priest." As already stated, a man might advance through the 
minor orders and be ordained priest, and yet lack the sim- 
plest elements of an education. But the cathedral schools, 
where they existed, served the purpose of educating the clergy 
“on the job.” 

About coincident with the rise of the universities there was 
a papal effort to strengthen the cathedral schools. The Lateran 
Council of 1179 ordained that every cathedral should estab- 
lish a master to teach clerics and poor scholars.** The Lateran 
Council of 1215, seeing that this provision was not yet well 
observed, reaffirmed it with the additional requirement that 
metropolitan churches should also have a theologian to teach 
the priests." These represent continuing efforts to teach the 
clergy in their own diocese, immediately under the eye of 
their own bishop. 

But as the universities became familiar, their attraction 
for clerics was great. Honorius IÍI decreed in 1219 that the 
cathedral schools be maintained, but recognizing a scarcity 
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of masters he also ordered that “some, capable of learning," - 
be sent to a university (studium) to study under the theo- 
logical faculty; and made it possible for them to receive the | 
revenues of their prebends and benefices for as long as five 
years while studying.** Furthermore, any student could be- 
come a cleric and thus acquire the valued ecclesiastical im- 
munities, by receiving the tonsure from a bishop, adopting 
the clerical habit, and remaining unmarried.” This possibility 
opened the way to clerical education for men not actually 
serving in churches. 

But however great the place held by the universities, one 
will not make the error of supposing that the clergy now 
generally had a university education. Far from it. For ex- 
ample, during sixteen years, in the Archdeaconry of Oxford, 
there were 156 presentations, but only thirteen of the clergy 
appear to have been university men; in the Archdeaconry 
of Buckingham, only five out of 138." In the preceding 
chapter it was pointed out that medieval catechisms grew out 
of the fact that many priests were unable to instruct their 
people in the simplest elements of the faith; and this was 
after the universities had arisen. 

In 1222, out of seventeen priests serving under the cathe- 
dral of Salisbury, five could not construe the first sentence 
in the first prayer of the Canon of the Mass." In 1411 the 
University of Paris, drawing up articles to be considered by 
the Council of Constance, called attention to the low state of 
learning.” As late as 1552 Bishop Hooper found scores of 
clergy who did not know who was the author of the Lord's 
Prayer, or where it is to be found." In the thirteenth century 
some of the English clergy had to be ordered to go to 
school,^ very much as was the case in Gaul in the sixth 
century." The data concerning the ignorance of the clergy 
are abundant, but the point need not be pressed further if 
it is seen that the coming of the universities did not forthwith 
bring a generally educated clergy. 
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In the universities themselves, the course for clerics led 
first through the arts, then into the higher faculties of theology 
or canon law. One of the first recorded statutes of Oxford 
refused to admit persons to a degree in theology unless they 
had previously taken an arts degree." Certain consequences 
followed upon the nature of the university work, all being 
of great moment for later times. 

One consequence was that education in the liberal arts 
became the recognized, if not always used, pathway to theo- 
logical education. But observe what this was. The long- 
familiar seven liberal arts remained the subject matter, with 
stress on grammar and logic. At Paris, even after the 
“reform” of 1366, the instruction leading to B.A. consisted 
of grammar, logic, and psychology." At Oxford the curric- 
ulum in arts was more elastic, while both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge seem to have given larger attention to the Quadrivium 
than at Paris." But in the arts course religion as such had no 
part.” One might become a bachelor of arts, or even a master 
of arts, what we now call a Ph.D., in these church-born 
universities, and have nothing to do with his religion as a 
subject of direct study. 

Here is a thing that would be incredible if it had not hap- 
pened: universities came into being, in an age when the 
church dominated life as never before or since; with the 
exception of medical education, the universities were created 
by the clergy and for the clergy; and yet the foundation 
work in education contained no specifically religious sub- 
jects. The curriculum for B.A. and M.A. was an evolution 
of academic traditions older than Christianity. Due to the 
inertia of academic tradition the church itself sowed the seed 
of the secularization of education in the very process of 
fostering an evolution whereby the liberal arts were separated 
from subjects for which, in Christianity, they had been pre- 
paratory; and the liberal arts were again made ends in them- 
selves, precisely as they had been in paganism. Those who 
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took the arts degrees, without going on to study under the 
higher faculties, ended their formal education in the vesti- 
bule, never entering the temple itself. 

À second consequence grew out of the nature of the degrees 
in the specifically religious subjects of theology and canon 
law. The degrees of bachelor and master meant ihat a man 
was being admitted to advancing rank in a guild or union of 
teachers in the university. The degrees had nothing to do 
with proficiency in the work of a cleric except as that cleric 
might be a university teacher. Thus from the very beginning 
of the universities in the twelfth century, the higher education 
of the clergy, whether in arts, theology, or law, was pointed 
in the direction of the professor’s chair, not the parish. Master, 
Doctor, Professor: these words all mean the same thing in 
the academic terminology, and they mean a man was being 
certified as having jus ubique docendi, the right to teach in 
any university. If such a man became a better priest or a 
better preacher, that result was in spite of, and not because 
of, his being a Doctor. 

One more consequence, as surprising as either of these, 
was the growing passion for logic. The nature of the events’ 
leading to the rise and growth of universities was such as to 
elevate logic to a place of highest prominence, both in the 
arts and in theology. The logic as thus taught and used was 
essentially an inquiry into the nature of reality. As shown 
in the preceding chapter, symbolism was prevailingly used 
in the middle ages as the most adequate method of appre- 
hending and presenting the nature of reality, whether through 
church, hierarchy, theology, sacrament, or what not. In the 
symbol itself, man had come to see God incarnate. Logic was 
an instrument in the middle ages, by means of which every 
man with brains enough to master its arid patter, could take a 
surgeon’s knife and probe beneath the tumorous growth upon 
Christianity, seeking to find its healthy tissue. 

This surely must have been at least one reason why so 
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many thousands of keen-minded but dispossessed young men 
fiecked to the universities and lived in squalor, for the sake 
oi hearing lectures ihat now seem preposierousiy remote 
from any mortal concern. Then Arisiotle’s work, rediscov- 
ered, sent a new wave oi intellectual passion over Europe 
which now seems incomprehensible to us. But littie wonder 
the hierarchy frst sought to outlaw the Siagyrite; for he, 
reverea philosopher oi antiquity, was now saying undreamed- 
of words to his sleepy Christian disciples, telling them that 
the way to reality lay through knowing tne thing, rather than 
in losing oneself in passion for the idea and the symbol. The 
surgeon's knife of logic thus took on even keener edge in 
the thirteenth century, and set much of Europe exploring 
the nature oi reality as they nad never done before. This 
passion for logic in the clerical education of the middle ages 
was the mentai pioneering which had to be done before in- 
tellectualiy self-respecting men could free their minds within 
Christianity itself. 

Ít now remains io speak of the theological course itself, 
in the universities. Theological graduation was virtually a 
monopolv of Paris and the English universiües until laie in 
the fourteenth century, and in consequence we get the best con- 
ception of the course under the faculty of theology, by con- 
sidering Paris and Oxford. 

At Paris, the time required to earn ihe theological doctorate 
grew very long. Aiter the reform of 1566 a toial of as much 
as fifteen or even sixteen years were necessary aiter earning 
the master of arts, io advance to the doctorate in theology. 
The requirements varied at different times, but the following 
gives a representative account of the theological course at 
Paris; it is to be remembered, however, that dispensations 
might at any time reduce the requiremenis ior a given in- 
dividual. 

To become a master of aris necessitated spending from iour 
and a half to six years in the university, depending upon the 
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statutes which happened to be in effect at a given time; five 
years may be thought of as frequent length. It will be kept in 
mind that this “master of arts" was the academic equivalent 
of our Ph.D., and signified that one was a “professor” in 
the arts faculty. 

This master of arts might then, if he chose, begin his theo- 
logical course. Upon becoming a theological student, he 
spent his first six years as an auditor. For the first four years 
of this period, he attended lectures on the Bible; and for the 
next two years, he heard lectures on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, in what we should now call systematic theology. 
If by that time he had attained the age of twenty-six, he 
might, after certain formalities, enter upon his baccalaure- 
ate. 

As a “Bachelor of Divinity” he himself began to teach, 
and the nature of both the theological course itself in par- 
ticular and university work in general will be clearer if it 
is not forgotten that after one had become a “bachelor” he 
had, by that fact, become a teacher in the university. 

Upon becoming a “Bachelor of Divinity,” a man embarked 
upon his own lectures, giving for one year a course of lectures 
on some book of the Bible, and in the ensuing year giving an- 
other course on another book of the Bible. This much would 
occupy him for eight years as a theological student. In his 
ninth year he was admitted to lecture on the Sentences, serving 
in that capacity for nine months, thus rounding out his tenth 
year after he had become a master of arts. 

He was now supposed to reside in Paris for three or four 
years longer. His duties in this period seem to have been light, 
apparenily little more than partaking in disputations. Finally, 
at the expiration of fourteen years or more after he had 
already become a master of arts, he received his license to 
teach, becoming a “Doctor of Divinity." We have omitted 
almost all mention of the many disputations throughout his 
career, as well as other elaborate formalities in which he took 
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part. But when it is said that theology was the queen of the 
sciences in the middle ages, it must also be borne in mind 
that at the best the doctor, that is, the professor or licensed 
teacher, of theology was a seasoned veteran who had earned 
his spurs, not merely in the absorption of knowledge, but 
still more in the arena of fierce intellectual combat. 

At Oxford the arts course tended to be longer, and the 
theological course shorter, than at Paris. Four years were 
required for B.A., and three more for the master of arts. A 
master of arts was obliged to spend seven more years in 
order to become a bachelor of theology, and if he wished to 
advance to the doctorate in the theological faculty, still an- 
other two years were required. 

After a statute of 1253 it was not requisite that one should 
be a master of arts before becoming a bachelor of theology. 
But if one were not a graduate in arts, the time required to 
become a doctor in theology was longer than if he had taken 
the arts course. In this event nine years were required in 
theology, eight years in the study of liberal arts, and two 
additional years for the doctorate; so that the person who 
was not a master of arts must spend nineteen years in order 
to become a “Doctor of Divinity.” 

The nature of the theological course at Oxford is not en- 
tirely clear, but it appears to have been essentially the same 
as at Paris, at least in that it included several years of hear- 
ing lectures on the Bible and the Sentences, delivering one’s 
own lectures, taking part in disputations, and so on. 

In later times the requirements for the master of arts, and 
for the doctorate in theology as well, were greatly relaxed 
at Oxford. At their highest point in, say, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the demands upon one who would advance 
to the doctorate in theology were extravagantly high. But 
the reduction of requirements continued until by the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
had become almost a farce, leaving the modern Protestant 
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church a heritage of prostituted standards for advanced edu- 
cation in theology. 

For our purpose, it is not necessary to trace the develop- 
ment of the universities further. It will have become apparent 
to how large an extent the schools during these eight centuries 
took their form from the nature of Christianity itself during 
this epoch. And when we turn to the thought within the 
schools, it is the more evident that the very Christian tradi- 
tion which the medieval church sought to keep alive by edu- 
cation stirred Christian minds to seek liberation from the 
incubus which the church itself had become. 


SCHOLASTICISM 


Scholasticism refers to the product of the thinking in the 
medieval schools from about the ninth century to the early 
part of the fourteenth. It may be regarded as beginning with 
John Scotus Erigena, that mysterious Irishman, living per- 
haps between 800 and 877, who knew Greek and thought as a 
Greek. A certain Gottschalk, unhappy in the monastic life at 
Fulda, wished to be absolved from his vow, claiming he had 
taken it only under compulsion. He obtained a dispensation, 
but this was reversed, and returned to the cloister he devoted 
himself to the study of Augustine and Fulgentius. Being ad- 
mitted to priest’s orders with the consequent license to preach, 
he had but one theme, Augustine’s doctrine of predestination. 
He taught of a sovereign God against whose will no power of 
church or no virtue of sacrament was of any avail if the 
soul was foreordained to doom. Patently it was a challenge 
flung at Holy Church, in the name of theology and under 
the aegis of the great Augustine. Nor was this to be the last 
time a predestinarian, in the name of his God, would tangle 
with tyranny.” 

His preaching, and a treatise he wrote, aroused a stir of 
resentment and opposition, but Gottschalk was making con- 
veris. Once more imprisoned, he again began to write. Hinc- 
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mar, Archbishop of Mainz, appealed to the learned John 
Scotus Erigena to refute Gottschalk. Erigena produced his 
own book On Divine Predestination. But in attacking the 
question, Erigena picked his weapon. He chose to rely, not on 
the authority of Scripture or fathers or councils, but on dia- 
lectic; for, said he at the outset, true religion is true philos- 
ophy, and true philosophy is true religion." This was Greeks 
bearing suspect gifts to the church, with a vengeance! 

Outraged, churchmen disavowed John Scotus' aid. But into 
medieval religious controversy he had introduced reason, in 
contrast with authority, as a basis for reaching conclusions. 
And scholastic thought, working in a milieu dominated by ec- 
clesiastical authority, sought for some five hundred years to 
reconcile the claims of reason and authority. This was the 
learned mind seeking to achieve autonomy in the very midst 
of a powerful hierarchical system. In the first instance the 
effort concerned iiself with the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
God. But further inquiry into that particular question was 
checked, for both the method and the results of Erigena were 
condemned again and again until at least one of his books was 
ordered by Honorius III in 1225 to be burned. 

But the effort to employ reason in deciding a theological 
problem flared forth again concerning the Eucharist. As said 
previously, by 831 Radbertus had begun to teach that the 
elements were changed by the words of the priest into the 
very body of Christ which had been crucified and buried.” 
So strong a view was offensive to a few in Radbertus’ own 
time, such as Rabanus and Ratramnus. The temper of the 
time was with Radbertus' conception; and yet a precise dogma 
had not been developed. Berengar, Abbot of Tours, living 
between 999 and 1088, was a restless soul, of whom his con- 
temporaries had many complaints to make, saying he was too 
disposed to leave the beaten track; and he began to study the 
doctrine. Ít was noised about that he favored the views of 
such men as Erigena and Ratramnus, and was hostile to Rad- 
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bertus’ teaching concerning the Eucharist. He had begun to 
put the knife of logic into the tenderest place in all Christian 
doctrine, hallowed now by received opinions favorable to 
belief in miracle. Most of his contemporaries were angrily 
unready to subject the unsettled question to investiga- 
tion.. 

Suspicious rumors about Berengar ran like fire through the 
church. He was called to task by Lanfranc of Bec, for between 
these two and their schools no love was lost. Berengar was put 
on trial, and did himself no honor by his bearing, then or 
later, being supercilious until faced by death when, unmanned, 
he recanted. But he had brought the most precious element 
iri the Christian tradition to the test of reason, seeking to 
construct a doctrine concerning it which his mind could 
accept. His solution must have held a powerful appeal for 
many in the church, for as De Wulf remarks, it took twenty 
years of controversy and four synods to stamp out his doc- 
trines." The outcome was two-fold: the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation triumphed, and the doctrine of the Eucharist took 
its place in the realm where questions were to be settled by 
authority, not by reason. 

Meanwhile the great question of the nature of universals, 
which agitated scholastics so long, was taking form. The issue 
had to do especially with the nature of genus and species, both 
of which were called “universals.” Was a universal merely a 
word, a name? So said the Nominalists. But the universals are 
real, said the Realists. When did so innocent-looking a ques- 
tion as the nature of universals ever turn out to be so full of 
dynamite! It is not necessary here to discuss the many rami- 
fications of the question, the technical terms used, and the in- 
termediate positions taken; other than to make these com- 
ments. The problem of universals involved the place and mean- 
ing of the individual in the universe, as well as the meaning 
of “universal” concepts. Soon or late, scarcely any doctrine 
escaped inquiry under this philosophic approach. Nominalism 
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could give value and importance to the individual, whether 
| person or thing, more readily than Realism. And until the 
| rediscovery. of Aristotle’s writings, men who took up positions 
_ which the church was disposed officially to condemn tended 
to be Nominalists in philosophy, while Realism was the 
philosophy more likely to be professed by the church's de- 
fenders. 

One Roscellinus, teacher for a time at Compiegne and at 
Tours, sought to use a Nominalist dialectic in reference to 
the Trinity. Most of his teaching is known only through his 
adversaries, but it appears he held that only the Godhead 
could be real, while the Father, Son, and Spirit were as many 
separate beings. He was reproached with holding a tritheism, 
his doctrine was condemned; he recanted, and fled to England. 
There Anselm (1034—1109), Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
Realist in philosophy, took up the gage thrown down in the 
name of logic and constructed his famous **ontological" argu- 
ment for the existence of God, depending on the principle of 
contradiction. Anselm began, and Bonaventura continued, a 
line of argument which identified God with Being, in whom 
essence and existence are identical; Being is so self-evident 
that one cannot think of it as non-existent. In that sense, they 
taught, the idea of God is proof of God, or perhaps more 
properly is evidence of hirn.™ 

But now the doctrine of God, relatively neglected since 
Erigena’s time, was put to the fore again. And henceforth 
medieval thought contains some of the most penetrating study 
of this doctrine that is to be found, branching not only into 
scholastic but into mystical theology as well. A great part of 
both these stems from the Anselmic conception of God as 
Being, whom human mind can lay hold upon as an objective 
-reality, either by means of intellectual activity or by means of 
contemplation. In consequence, both knowledge and devotion 
were elevated as direct avenues to God.” 

By the time of Anselm’s death philosophy was in the air. 
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Reason as the method of approach to the study of doctrine 
had been thrice trounced thoroughly, and authority seemed 
to win the field. But in France Abelard was having his tri- 
umphs, drawing throngs of students, fascinating them with 
his cool daring in approaching doctrine by his method of “Sic 
et Non," Yes and No—which meant that he took the authori- 
ties one by one, laid them out as they discussed a given topic, 
and showed that the authorities themselves did not agree! li 
was devastating, and piety could not cover the damage to 
authority. France rocked with the news. The good St. Bernard, 
uncrowned master of Europe, raged at Abelard, who was no 
saint in morals or temper, and overthrew him. But once more 
reason had been called upon to make a decision in religion, 
and this time it was in the very house of authority itself. No 
neater weapon was ever thrust than Abelard wielded in this 
conflict, which broke him, but began also to break mere au- 
thority as a way of deciding a question. 

Thus came in the second period of scholasticism, from, 
say, the beginning of the thirteenth until the early fifteenth 
century. Áristotle's works having now entered the field, au- 
thoritative dogma was challenged from two quarters: a method 
of teaching, introduced by Abelard, which appealed to private 
judgment as the deciding factor in moot questions of faith, 
and a philosophy which sought to begin with the individual 
thing as a gateway into the knowledge of God, or man, or 
nature. It looked as if Nominalist philosophy might now be 
rehabilitated, this time under Aristotle's mantle. More still, 
with Aristotle's rediscovered writings there flowed in a new 
current from Árabian quarters where these writings had been 
kept alive. In Islam the same kind of conflict had been waged 
between reason and authority. One Averroés, who died in 
1198, had left writings which advocated settling the problem 
by reason alone, which for him meant taking Aristotle as the 
final expression of reason. Wherever this view was known to 
Christians, it would seem all the more to identify Aristotle 
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and reason as the arbiter of all questions—to a man’s delight 
or his horror, as his case might be. 

Reason and authority had once more to be reconciled. This 
was the task taken up by Alexander of Hales (d. 1245), Al- 
hert the Great (1193—1280), and still more the latter's greater 
pupil, Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Thomas Aquinas 
boldly disarmed Aristotle by building his system squarely 
upon the latter’s teaching wherever he could. As for the con- 
flict between reason and authority, Thomas courageously par- 
titioned the territory between them. Where reason could 
operate, that is in any question reason was competent to enter, 
reason must work. Its results are science, and men grasp those 
results as knowledge, not faith. But where revelation has 
spoken, reason removes its shoes and covers its head; faith, 
not knowledge, is man’s part there.” Faith and science were 
divorced. 

The Thomist position in these respects was part of his great 
body of teaching destined to become the Roman Church’s 
official philosophy. Peace seemed made betwéen philosophy 
and revelation—at least for a loyal Catholic. But Thomas did 
not satisfy all his contemporaries, not even all his admirers; 
stil! less did he satisfy the Franciscans, for he himself was 
a Dominican. Duns Scotus began to extend the range of the 
things a Christian should believe but cannot prove. He was 
the religiously-minded sceptic, who would make of theology 
a body of practical but unprovable doctrine. On the logic 
side he strove to state principles which would satisfactorily 
explain individuality and individuation—as if in words, and 
as yet only in words, one of the subtlest thinkers were trying 
to find a place for the emerging individual man, still so sub- 
merged beneath a religious system. 

But Duns Scotus' very explanations themselves only served 
to make matters worse as far as ordinary folk were concerned, 
for the language which he used was so technical as to be 
unintelligible to any save an expert even in his own time, and 
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virtually untranslatable now. Duns is sometimes called the 
pinnacle of scholasticism, but the very tribute itself began 
to be a dubious one, for men mocked at his formalities and his 
jargon, and began to speak of a Duns-man, which grew to 
mean a Dunce." To this pass had philosophy now come: to 
denote a kind of reasoning so subtle that no common mortal 
could follow it, or profit by it. 

Then William of Ockham (or Occam) followed, maintain- 
ing that reason could prove nothing about God, and that all 
dogmas of theology should be handed over to faith. Indeed 
it would appear that he handed over all theology to au- 
thority, denying that any doctrines of theology could be 
demonstrated by reason. On the other hand in his philosophy 
there was a reassertion of common sense, and the individual 


came the onlv reality which a man's senses cou erceive. — 
be th ly reality which r ld "x 


It was he who enunciated the famous saying. known as “Ock- 
ham's Razor": Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessi- 
tatem, entities must not be multiplied any further than neces- 
sary. 

Ockham is considered the last of the great scholastics. With 
him, scholasticism as a living force for Christians, and seem- 
ingly a dawnlight, came prematurely to its sunset. “When the 
best minds began to despair of harmonizing the teachings of 
Christian revelation with those of philosophy, the end of the 
middle ages was at hand." ^ But in pulling down the pillars 
of the house of reason around him as far as religion was 
concerned, Ockham unlike Samson helped the reality of the 
individual to emerge. 

Medieval philosophy at its height was on the threshold of 
great discoveries concerning the nature of human personality 
and the meaning of liberty in a self-disciplined religious so- 
ciety. As Gilson puts it, in a passage fully sympathetic with 
the Thomist philosophy: 


His [man's] rationality is the root principle of his liberty. 
A man, then, is distinguished from individuals of any other 
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species by the fact that he is master of his acts; others are acted 
on by natural foxces, he alone acts in the fullest sense of the 
term. To designate the individuality proper to a free being 
we call him a person (St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol. 
I, 29, 1, Resp.). Thus the essence of personality is one with 
liberty; on the other hand liberty has its root in rationality.” 


But this rationality which is “the root principle in liberty” 
is precisely what was not allowed throughout the entire scope 
of a man's thinking. This rationality whose exercise in reli- 
gion had nearly been won in the schools, was roped off from 
intruding upon the mysteries of revelation, by the scholastics 
themselves, in the supposed interest of Christianity and 
church. The schools went sterile, and increasingly men turned, 
not only away from the schools but away also from the hier- 
archical church, in search of what was denied them both by 
the schools and by the church, namely, the personal appre- 
hension of reality. Reason had scuttled itself in its own home 
harbor, after its armistice with authority. And the sacerdotal 
hierarchical church, as authority, had demonstrated that it was 
not morally worthy to rule society. 

In this pitch of things, two general ways opened to those 
minds whose quest was for reality. One was to follow the lead 
of Nominalism and  Aristotle-without-theology, turning 
squarely toward experimental science. Ockham had all but 
taken that way, and it was the road openly taken by Roger 
Bacon, scientist born out of time, Franciscan friar, university 
professor, taster of Arabian writings, throwing off in incred- 
ibly short time treatises dealing with mathematics, perspec- 
tive, and experimental science. This latter he called “mistress 
of all the sciences," and was hungry to pursue it in order 
that he might arrive at knowledge on the basis of experiment, 
not argument and speculation. 

On this route the schools might have commenced to live 
again in the very generations when they grew stale with profit- 
less chopping of logic. But that day had not yet come. They 
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howled him down, talked of his black art, and forbade him 


to write. They condemned his books, and kept the man himself 
in prison for fourteen years. It was a good example for any 
who might be tempted to know reality by experiment. There 
was small invitation as yet to put questions to God through 
nature. 


MYSTICISM 


The other way that opened was mysticism. Any who dread 
the word might well remember how many roads to reality 
were closed and guarded by force, in those medieval years 
when many took to this one which no man has ever been able 
to bar. And those who suppose mysticism equates with misty 
vagueness have usually missed seeing that it was designed 
to be a science. For as has earlier been said, scholasticism 
and mysticism, different as they may first appear, were two 
paths to the same goal. In each, God was being sought by 
the mind. As for that quest in scholasticism: according to 
both Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, after grace (partici- 
pation in the divine nature) has been bestowed, the intellect 
may have God for its object, quite as truly as the intellect 
has “things” for its object.” 

And as for the quest in mysticism: in the higher mystical 
experience the soul is said to “contemplate” God. The term 
contemplation is a technical one in the vocabulary of the 
mystics. They are by no means agreed among themselves as 
to the precise róles of intellect, will, and love. But they are 
agreed in their conviction that in the mystic experience the 
soul reaches “‘journey’s end" in the sense that mind is in 
direct relation with God. 

It is best to let one who was both scholastic and mystic ex- 
press it in his own words. For one can easily overlook the 
fact that scholastics typically were mystics, although not all 
mystics were scholastics. Eckhart of the fourteenth century, 
a scholastically trained doctor (“Meister”), puts it thus: 
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I say that when a man looks at God, he knows it and knows 
that he is the knower. That is to say, he knows it is God he is 
looking at and knows that he knows him. Now some people 
wish it to appear that the flower, the kernel of blessing, is 
the awareness of the spirit, that it is knowing God. . . . I 
cannot agree with this position. For granting that the soul can- 

‘not be happy without it, still its happiness does not consist in 
that; for the foundation of spiritual blessing is this: that the 
soul look at God without anything between; here it receives 
its being and life and draws its essence from the core of God, 
unconscious of the knowing process, or love, or anything else. 
Then it is quite still in the essence of God, not knowing at all 
where it is, knowing nothing but God. When, however, the 
soul is aware that it is looking at God, loving him and knowing 
him, that already is retrogression, a quick retreat back to 
the upper level of the natural order of things. . . . So I say 
that the aristocrat is one who derives his being, his life, and 
his happiness from God alone, with God and in God and 
not at all from his knowledge, perception, or love of God, or 
any such thing." 


Now if scholasticism, notwithstanding its many divisions, 
was a way by which mind sought to apprehend reality with 
reason given its dues; if scholasticism as such had run dry 
and become repellent; if the quest for the apprehension of 
reality by means of experiments with nature had been nipped 
in the bud: what more natural than that many should turn to 
fresh experiments with the direct apprehension of God in that 
multiform experience known as mysticism? That is what took 
place. In the fourteenth century and thereabouts, there is 
almost a flood of movements having this in common, that 
thirsty souls are seeking to enter an unmediated relation with 
God. 

Furthermore, in that same century the prestige of the 
hierarchical church was already being deeply shaken. It is 
enough now to recall that the papacy, with its unbounded 
claims to every man's obedience, actually presented the tragic 
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spectacle of exile, and the sorry one of schism. Smoldering 
fires of resentment against inquisition, repression, and exac- 
tions in money, were breaking out through political channels - 
where nationalist and religious motives were mixed, but the 
rumble of the coming storm was ominous enough. And how- | 
ever saintly some clergy and some monastics were, enough 
were wholly otherwise to make their names a stench. In con- 
sequence men everywhere had begun to understand that the 
Roman Church as Christians then knew it must not be the 
church of the future. But beyond that: what? A church morally 
reformed? A church constitutionally reformed so as to give 
the laity a place again? Or a church which was none of these 
at all, but instead would be made up only of persons knowing 
they stood in immediate relation with God? 

Here, then, two great questions were intertwined. How can 
a man know God and know that he knows God? And what 
should be the form of the Christian society? Not new ques- 
tions, certainly. But the church had not yet satisfied men, and 
they demanded a fresh answer. The mystical movements were 
colored by the positions a man might take on each of these - 
two great ancient questions now renewed. A wide variety of | 
combinations existed. These to be mentioned are hardly more . 
than samples, but they may serve to show the genuineness of 
the hunger for a direct relation with God. 

There was, for example, a mysticism that kept carefully - 
within the framework of the existing church and of orthodox . 
doctrine. Instances are the currents set going by the men of 
St. Victor—Hugo, Richard, and Walter; and by English | 
mystics of the fourteenth century, such as Lady Julian of 
Norwich, and Walter Hilton. This stream served to revivify 
the experience of God within the church that was, and pro- 
vided the basis for an orthodox education in the technique 
of devotion, destined to play so large a part in Catholic piety. 

There was a mysticism, again, that professed to keep within 
the lines of orthodoxy, but in one or another manner undercut 
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the foundations of doctrine, sacraments, and church. This was 
the case with Eckhart, already mentioned. Taking the scho- 
lastic doctrines of Thomas Aquinas as the intellectual frame- 
work, he preached sermons that fairly crackle with currents 
set going in a man who knows God face to face, and for whom 
the old language will no longer suffice. He throws at his hear- 
ers the saying, “The shell must be cracked apart if what is in 
it is to come out; for if you want the kernel you must break 
the shell." ** The intellect that wishes God, he tells them, must 
crash through to the heart of the matter." The good hinders 
the best, he says, flatly telling his congregation that the seven 
sacraments keep good people away from true spiritual- 
ity." 

And Eckhart knows how to tell them of God in common 
language. God, he says, laughs and plays, enjoys himself; and 
if a story connected with his name is true, he spoke of God 
who, in the form of a beautiful boy, went along the road 
“having a bit of fun." Out from such a man went a stream 
of mysticism in Germany. The names of Tauler and Suso come 
to view. And this movement tends to be pantheistic in char- 
acter.^ But for the moment the chief point is that men were 
thirsty; they listened, and they followed. And those that did 
follow such teachings felt less need of symbols. They con- 
sidered that they had “crashed through" to the reality. 

There was also a mysticism of those who, finding no food 
in the church as it existed, frankly set about achieving some 
kind of reform in the church. In the Low Country there was 
a mystic named Ruysbroeck, prior of a monastery. Gerard 
Groote, having taken his doctor's degree at Paris, entered a 
monastery, but was unsatisfied. Ruysbroeck taught him much, 
and Groote drew upon that source, but wished to take his 
new-found knowledge of God to those who would not enter 
the ordinary monastic life. He started the far-reaching move- 
ment known as the Modern Devotion. He established the 
Brotherhood of the Common Life, a group who sought to form 
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a little Christian society, semi-monastic in character, but free 
from idleness and formality. 

His disciple John of Cele established a school at Zwolle for 
boys, and this John seems to have been one of the first in 
medieval Europe to attempt pruning the “grammar school” 
curriculum of its dead wood, adapting it to the needs of the 
life a boy expected to follow, whether clerical or not; and 
containing Biblical instruction for all the pupils. This school 
is said to have drawn large numbers of boys, and was imi- 
tated at Deventer and elsewhere. It probably influenced the 
later educational work of such men as Melancthon, Sturm, 
and Calvin. From the school of the Brethren of the Common 
Life at Deventer came Erasmus. Out of the Modern Devotion 
also came The Imitation of Christ, reputed to have been written 
by Thomas à Kempis, and having a circulation in Europe 
which is said to compare with that of the Bible.” 

In Germany and apparently fed by the mysticism of Eck- 
hart and kindred souls, there arose the Friends of God, who 
profess indeed to be within Mother Church; but their doctrines 
of the continuing activity of the Spirit and the essential 
equality of laity and clergy suggest the rise of a new “aris- 
tocracy," mueh as had begun once before in the primitive 
church. Out of this stream came the book known as Theologia 
Germanica, an anonymous mystic work of which Luther said 
he learned more from it than any other book save the Bible 
and Augustine.” 

In England Wyclif, the scholastic again and perhaps the 
mystic, doctor of theology, Master of an Oxford College," 
struck hard at the conception of papacy and priesthood as 
embodying spiritual compulsion, setting forth his famous 
Doctrine of Dominion to the effect that spiritual authority 
was founded in character, not on office. No vassal of the 
church had the right to intervene between man and God. 
His *poor priests" went out to preach, hated by prelates and 
welcomed by the people; the first instance of university ex- 
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tension work, Mallet suggests for lovers of precedent.” 
Translating the Bible into English, he put it in reach of those 
who knew no Latin; and the great return to Scripture had 
begun. Attacked from many sides, he was cited by the Pope to 
appear at Rome; natural death mercifully ended his life, 
but not the fires he had already set going in England. 

Then there was a mysticism of those who were beginning 
to break with the church. Societies of men and women, Beg- 
uines or Beghards, mystics, commenced to crack the shell 
of monastic life, emerging as undisciplined religious wan- 
derers, opposed to the clergy, avoiding confession and sacra- 
ments. Perhaps it was folk of this kind who began to take the 
name of Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit, chafing at the 
church, attracting those whom the church had persecuted, and 
setting themselves up as the spiritually perfect. 

Thus mysticism fed the growing current into which scho- 
lasticism too had poured until its springs dried up, a current 
nourishing the irrepressible sense of worth in man. Self. 
respect was bred in the lowliest soul that had ever tasted this 
first-hand knowledge of God and found it sweet. And mys- 
ticism provided an education of the emotions against the day 
when liberation of the spirit would be demanded as a right 
which could no longer be denied. This was powerful as no 
mere intellectual self-respect could ever have been. 

At his worst the mystic is a bumptious person, full of self- 
importance, announcing the visions in which he has been told 
he is “the best loved person in all the valley of Spoleto." But 
at his strongest he is one who, having had direct dealing with 
the Almighty, knows his ground. The ecclesiastical spies were 
on him; but, said Eckhart, “What is truth? Truth is something 
so noble that if God could turn aside from it, I could keep 
to the truth and let God go." ® 

Men of that stripe see their course and take it; “God help 
me, I can do no other." 


CHAPTER X 


THE RESULTS 


REVOLUTIONS AND CONTINUITY 


AN INDIVIDUAL standing at the threshold of the year 1400 
naturally could not know what revolutions were soon to break 
forth in Europe. The storm signals were up; we pointed to a 
few of them in the preceding chapter. These seem small in 
comparison with what was to come, although they were fore- 
runners of it. But that series of interlocked awakenings called 
the Renaissance was to begin in the fifteenth century. In the 
sixteenth century would come the German revolt from Rome, 
with such electric effect on the rest of Christendom. National- 
isms, already well astir, would break forth along religious, 
political, and social lines all about over Europe, taking nation 
after nation out of the Catholic fold. The French, waking 
late, would begin their drastic attempt to hack away all 
abuses at once and start anew. And along with all these 
changes in Europe, the spirit of the expanding geographical 
horizon would intoxicate men with the new wine of apparently 
limitless empire, just as they were already being exhilarated 
by new freedoms of spirit and new insights into the physical 
constitution of nature. 

Such events, and many more of their kind, so dramatic in 
interest and so fateful in consequence, have combined to 
foster two opposite kinds of illusion, especially in religious 
thought. One is that modern life began with the Renaissance 
and the Reformation; the other is that these movements di- 
verted the stream of history from its appointed end, with 
disastrous results. The first can see little good before the 
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Reformation until the stream has been re-ascended to its 
fountain source, with the frequent consequence that men of 


this view are essentially unrooted in history. The second can 
| see little except perversion in the Protestant stream and would 
! draw inspiration from the relatively undivided church as it 
| existed before 1517, with the consequent temptation to repeat 


the characteristic mistakes which unfitted the medieval church 
to be a house of the spirit for those men whom Christianity 


! had helped to set free. 


For the first, Herbert Agar, a modern journalist, has a 
word; a journalist of all men least likely, one might suppose, 
since his eye is upon today's happenings. He says: 


When the continuity of life is lost, all is lost. . . . Such a 
break with the past is the most fearful of the calamities that 
can fall upon man. . . . It is a serious, perhaps a fatal, 


_ mistake to believe that a desirable future can be built on any- 


thing except the foundations prepared by the present and the 
past. If the foundations are inadequate they can be extended. 
If in parts they are crumbling, the parts can be rebuilt or 
discarded. But if the foundations are scrapped, continuity is 
scrapped, and with it civilization. . . . The same proposi- 
tion can be stated in moral terms: a people who disregard 
the continuity of history . . . are doomed to become impo- 
tent." 


And for the second, Harnack, a man who seemed to know 
all history, has his reminder that the uncritical reverence for 
the historical is the making of a false god. “No religion gains 
anything through time," he says; “‘it only loses. If a hurricane 
does not pass over it and purify it again and again, it gets 
stifled in its own withered foliage." * 

That is to say, continuity with the past is the life-cord of 
the present, and cannot be severed without peril to life itself. 
Yet the present must disengage itself in order to be born. 
The past, if merely perpetuated unintelligently and with no 
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reconstruction, strangles the present and forces a disastrous 
break with history, thus endangering the future. 

The import of these statements for present-day Christian 
education cannot be fully brought out on the basis merely of 
the centuries preceding the fifteenth. And this writer’s at- 
tempt to take the study into the period from the fifteenth 
century to the present must wait, for the time being. But in the 
effort to evaluate the education within Christianity during 
fourteen hundred years, and perhaps as many more preceding 
years in the parent Jewish faith, it is important to keep always 
in view that we are examining the foundations of the spiritual 
house in which we dwell, however great the distance from us 
in centuries. A sense of continuity with this past should help 
to prevent any supposition that we are starting anew on some 
untried venture. For a Christian group in our own time ordi- 
narily thinks of itself as being either a direct continuity or 
an outgrowth of this ancient Jewish-Christian stem. 

Further, however great the differences between these long- 
gone days and our own, we still must work with the same ques- 
tions which confronted our spiritual ancestors. But in propor- 
tion as we have the sense of continuity, the more relevant does 
the past become. It is not a mere body of models to be imi- 
tated, for even if we wished to proceed in that manner, we 
should still have to choose which models we wished to follow, 
since the patterns in the past are not alike. Rather, the many 
centuries under view are a storehouse of information concern- 
ing the results following upon many of the greater choices 
open to us today. And this is especially true as it concerns the 
various kinds of Christian education, with their characteristic 
effects upon persons. 


THE RESULT IN LIFE 


We began with the proposal that both in the Hebrew-Jewish 
faith and in Christianity there is the constant effort to discern 
the nature of the Supreme Being, to discover how he manifests 
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himself most significantly, to know what his will for man is, 
and to identify and secure the supreme values of existence; 
and that the nature of the positions taken governs the nature 
of the education at a particular time and place. We have had 
these steadily in view in examining the long account. It has 
required that we consider not merely the education itself as 
if that existed in isolation; but that we also take into view 
the complex background of social, political, theological, and 
ecclesiastical factors which produced the education at a given 
time. 

But this is not enough yet. A method is needed for studying 
what the education at any selected time does to persons. It 
should be simple enough to serve the purpose of sifting the 
mass of details such as those with which histories of theology, 
philosophy, and education properly abound if they are to 
serve their own legitimate ends. It should be radical enough to 
get to the roots and identify the prevailing character of the 
most significant personality-affecting factors which Christian 
educations embody in such widely differing ways. 

The framework for such an inquiry, we suggest, may be 
found by considering three questions, the answers to which 
point toward the most significant human results of a particular 
form of Christian education. The questions are these: What 
is the central object of faith? What is the nature of the Chris- 
tian church? And how do divine resources enter human life? 
It is well to observe how comprehensive these are. The first has 
to do with the primary loyalties that are established and the 
course of action consequently followed. The second is con- 
cerned with the character of the Christian society and its 
effects upon the young. The third has to do with God’s grace 
to men. With good reason any one of them might be considered 
first in importance, either vitally or logically, and in actual 
life they are intricately intertwined. The questions themselves 
may now be examined briefly in light of these centuries of 
Jewish and Christian education. 
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THE CENTRAL OBJECT OF FAITH 


“Faith” has moved through a gamut of meanings, each of 
which tends to produce its own typical results in persons. In 
Jewish religion it had two principal meanings. In prophetic 
religion the endeavor was to turn faith toward God as personal 
Object. The result was freedom of the believer in a person 
to Person relation. The development of this meaning of faith 
was cut short in Judaism, and was left for Christianity to take 
up again. But it has been a liberating heritage for all later 
men who have known the word of the prophets. 

Orthodox Judaism chose to accept the Law as the revelation 
of God’s will, known or knowable in precise form for every 
eventuality. Faith became equivalent to faithfulness in keep- 
ing the Law. It was obedience. Faith then grows to be a way 
of living, a sharply defined one, transmittable through educa- 
tion in ways that are accurate, as a science. It tends to produce 
persons whose conscience directs that they must live by rule. 
Being objective rather than subjective, it can resist intrusion 
from alien sources, and can remain intact under incredible 
opposition. But when the rules cannot be followed for any 
reason, one's universe tends to fall apart. It is a familiar fact 
in modern life that a Jew, giving up his way of life, often 
finds himself anchorless and may cast in his lot with “rad- 
icals" who find satisfaction in first destroying other men's 
ways of living and then issuing instructions as to the details 
of a *new order." 

There are modern forms of this same kind of faith, in Chris- 
tianity ; and while they belong outside the limits of this study, 
their relation should be seen; for they are akin to orthodox 
Judaism in that they bestow confidence upon specified ways of 
living as means of present salvation. One of its forms is vague 
as to details, usually being content with the blanket assertion 
that Christianity is “a way of life." It definitely elevates ethics 
as the object of faith, but this object itself tends to be vaguely 
conceived. 
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A second and kindred form grows more precise, but still 
within narrow limits. For example, an individual may expend 
himself strenuously in urging that some specified line of 
“Christian action" should be followed as “the Way," outside 
of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation here and 
now. This is frequently seen.in persons with deep ethical 
passion, as in those who seek particular kinds of economic 
or social reconstruction, militant pacifists, and so on. The 
kinship with orthodox Judaism lies in the profound convic- 
tion that the one right ethical Way has been found; in the 
belief that this Way is the only tenable basis for a Christian 
society; in the frequent attempt to impose it as a religious 
obligation upon other members of the society; and in the 
sense of frustration that ensues when the correct Way of life 
cannot be followed. 

A third modern form is not only precise, but seeks to be 
comprehensive. It consists of the effort to specify and teach 
“the habits which a Christian should have.” Often it makes use 
of what is known as “‘job analysis," in order to ascertain what 
the needed habits and skills are. It then undertakes to construct 
a curriculum accordingly. Its more ardent proponents would 
use a basis of this nature for Christian education from kinder- 
garten through theological school. Its present form having 
grown immediately out of modern behaviorist psychology, its 
fundamental kinship with orthodox Judaisiic education seems 
to have escaped attention. It has been pointed out many times, 
however, that a person whose education is of this sort is lost 
when he can no longer use the habits which he learned. 

Christian faith in its first form was faith in Christ as a 
Person. The Gospel, preached and taught, was a statement 
of facts concerning Jesus Christ. Faith then is the response of 
the man who cries out, “This is my Lord!" In earlier chapters 
these considerations have been developed in detail; and as 
shown there, the liberating effects in human personality are 
of record as for the past, and are of that same nature in any 
time. Historically, indeed, so much did this faith set free in 
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persons, as to make the problem of social control within the 
Christian community quickly become acute. To this we shall 
return, for in essence the problem is the same in any period of 
time. 

Faith in the Christian sense underwent its first great change 
when it began to represent a relation to a credal statement. 
Inevitable as this shift is seen to be when the reasons for it 
are examined, none the less it began to usher Christians into 
a different realm. The consequences in persons became ap- 
parent only slowly, but with the passing of time they were 
suck as these. Intellectual formulation of belief took preced- 
ence over an emotional relationship, and salvation began 
to grow superficial in proportion as it ceased to be an emo- 
tional reconstruction and began to be chiefly dependent upon 
intellectualized formulas. The intellectual activity, once ele- 
vated to primacy, began to limit itself to efforts of compre- 
hension and defense; for it was deiense-activities which elab- 
orated the early creeds. 

Then two parallel consequences followed. One was that the 
intellectual formulations became incomprehensible to any but 
experts, while the common man could not be taught by this 
means at all and must be taught in some quite different man- 
ner, as by symbols and drama, which again released the ac- 
tivity of common minds. But as for theology itself, the result 
was that the richer the resources in technical theology became, 
the less was their value for living. 

The other consequence was the place which heresy came to 
held in the Christian life. It was the great specter, frightful 
in mien, more to be feared than death, for it meant death of 
both soul and body. It was to be fought by every weapon that 
could be commanded. This itself is significant enough as a 
channel into which men were taught to pour out their energies. 
But perkaps even more significant is the fact that heresy be- 
came so difficult to identify. Medieval records are full of evi- 
dence here. A man with a really original, daring heresy 
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might go unsuspected. But if he seemed to vary only a trifle, 
it required a vast deal of machinery to determine whether 
the suspect was a heretic at all. So from the day when a con- 
vert first pledged his faith to a baptismal creed, to the day 
when the greatest number of persons were burned into eternity 
through an inquisitorial “act of faith," at every step of that 
long way education was changed again and again, as faith 
moved further away from being a relation to God through 
Jesus Christ as a Person. And not to speak more now of the 
loss of Christ as a Person, yet other things followed when his 
face was hidden; the dread of heresy bred timorousness of 
mind lest one should incur the charge, and sadism toward 
those who were so charged; it challenged intellectual rebel- 
lion, but encouraged intellectual time-serving; and it nour- 
ished moral slipperiness in both accuser and accused. 

One step beyond faith in credal statements, was faith in the 
church. Ai least as early as Augustine it began to be said 
that faith is of this nature. One can easily misconstrue Au- 
gustine's meaning and indulge in cheap diatribes. There is a 
sense in which it always was, and always will be true that faith 
in the church comes logically first. And as for the chronology, 
it is surprisingly easy for Protestants to miss the significance 
of the fact that the church existed before the Bible did. 

But faith in the church moved on far beyond such meanings 
as these. Gradually the church became Supreme Authority, 
holding the keys of heaven, in effect replacing God. The 
“faithful” accepted her utterances as the voice of God, and 
took her behests as the divine command. Submission to her 
in blind faith became the ground of merit. This submission 
took in both thought and act. Intellectual activity was, with 
varying degrees of thoroughness, forbidden except within ap- 
proved limits. Scholasticism eventuated, as we saw, in turn- 
ing over human mind to ecclesiastical domination. But the 
principles of that demanded submission were older by far 
than scholasticism. 
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The Quinsext Council of 692, for example, laid upon a 
bishop the obligation that when preaching he was not to go 
beyond the bounds of the established tradition; if a contro- 
versy arose as to the meaning of Scripture, the latter was to 
be interpreted according to the expositions of the luminaries 
and doctors of the church; and a bishop should glory in these, 
more than in things he might make up himself.* During the 
thousand years preceding the revolts in Europe, faith in the 
church became, in effect, supine submission to whatever ex- 
isted with ecclesiastical sanction. In consequence rebellion 
became the only way by which either tradition or church could 
be changed except as prolonged in the direction already taken. 
Individual responsibility for ethical action was also largely 
taken away, except as a man might choose to disobey and 
suffer the consequences. The right way of action was clearly 
mapped out, and one had but to follow it. The autonomy of 
the individual mind was well on toward extinction within Chris- 
tianity itself. 

As the sense of individual worth began to be quickened 
again within Christianity, as the human values in antiquity 
began to be appreciated again for their own sake, as the re- 
volts against ecclesiastical power multiplied in number and 
increased in power, and as men began by experiment to 
penetrate the fascinating secrets of nature in spite of eccle- 
siastical opposition, man grew to have a new faith in himself. 

The development of that faith, its social consequences, the 
new theories of knowledge which it helped to initiate, the new 
theologies which arose with man as the center of all things, 
the buoyant hopes which were created, and the bitter disap- 
pointments that ensued, are subjects that lie beyond the limits 
of these centuries. But it is relevant to point out again that 
the study of logic in the schools, the long conflict between rea- 
son and authority, and the teaching of mystical theology and 
practices, combined to feed the rising current of man’s faith 
in himself. 
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THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


One cannot fail to be impressed by the wide variety in the 
internal or constitutional structure which the Christian church 
has had, even prior to the Reformation. The question “What 
is the nature of the church?” can be only partly answered in 
terms of theology; and it cannot be answered completely, 
theologically or otherwise, as if empirically the church were 
always and everywhere the same kind of society. For histor- 
ically this is not true, and the assumption that it is true leads 
to unrealistic blurring. The church began as an inspired com- 
munity, with a structure that approached being that of a 
"spiritual democracy.” * It became a sacerdotal hierarchy, 
and then an autocracy. It existed as an autonomous society 
within the state but separated from the state, it existed in co- 
operation with the state, it existed as the state religion, and 
it existed as claimant to authority over the state. In view of 
the historical development, one cannot ask what the effect of 
the Christian church as a society is, upon the persons within 
it, without first asking such questions as Which part of the 
church? And when?” 

Our principal concern for the time being is the education 
given by the church, and we are seeking to know the effects 
upon persons. The results can best be expressed in terms of 
a varying process of interaction between the individual and 
the Christian society, a variable Christian social experiment 
if one chooses to stress that aspect, a continuing experiment 
with varying results in persons. 

Taking the long view of this experiment with Christian 
society, certain stages are especially significant. The earliest 
form of the Christian society provided for, indeed required, 
autonomy in the individual which was almost complete. The 
gains were momentous for all time. But the liberty thus 
established for the individual was abused to an extent suffi- 
cient that spiritual power necessarily passed into the hands 
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of bishops. By their own acts of freedom Christians destroyed 
the foundations of their own freedom. The church began tak- 
ing over necessary measures of social control in the interest 
of continuing liberty. But a trend was established which was 
not counteracted. Catastrophic events in the surrounding 
world encouraged the trend, and there was no arrest of it 
until a complete spiritual autocracy was established. The 
Christian society, acting finally through one man, took away 
the autonomy of the individual almost wholly. Yet even the 
vestiges of autonomy that were left to the individual at points 
where ecclesiastical ingenuity never succeeded in penetrating, 
together with the instinctive reassertions of the demand for 
autonomy, were enough to start the counter-process of libera- 
tion again, eventuating in the Renaissance but especially in 
the Reformation. 

The story of those liberations and the newly resulting prob- 
lems in the structure and meaning of the church lie beyond 
the limits of this book. But in order to show the connections, 
even in abstract statements, this much should be said. The 
nature of the basic problem in the relation between the in- 
dividual and the Christian society eventually was almost com- 
pletely reversed after the Reformation. Liberation was gained 
for the individual, and it is commonly said that “the individ- 
ual emerged.” But having disavowed the Christian church in 
the form that had become an unbearable tyranny, Christians 
who left Rome, and their successors, have struggled since to 

create forms of the Christian society which would provide 
adequate social control without again becoming spiritual 
despotisms. 

The advances made since the Reformation are coincident 
with emerging new forms of political structure, the democra- 
cies; for the same innate needs send men searching for both 
religious and political organization adequate for persons who 
have tasted freedom and made it consciously a part of the 
tradition. These advances have opened eyes which will not 
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again close in resignation to any tyranny whatever, ecclesias- 
tical or political or economic. And these advances themselves 
are by no means yet fully achieved. 

But saying this much is only to introduce the problem. For 
we now see that our liberties, as we understood them and 
used them, have become a new monster that threatens to de- 
stroy us in a way more terrible than unimaginative rack and 
torch ever did. The freedom to be what we will, we now begin 
to sense, has led us to enter an earthly hell of our own making 
ghastlier than any which Dante or Milton could ever portray. 
The freedom we have may lead us there, that is, unless— 
what? The “what” is now men’s quest. 

For Piers Plowman is vocal again, much as he was in the 
fourteenth century: 


I was wery forwandred (worn out with wandering) and went 
me to reste 

Under a brode banke bi a bornes (brook’s) side, 

And as I lay and lened and loked in the wateres, 

I slombred in a slepyng, it sweyved (sounded) so merye. 

Thanne gan I to mete (dream) a merveilouse swevene 
(dream), 

That I was in a wildernesse, wist I never where. 


But now in his speaking, it is not so much that he is demanding 
his freedom, except in those lands where the clouted boot 
marches again, and that will not last, for freedom will come 
again in those lands. But what then, and what for those who 
still have freedom? It is our freedom now that bewilders us. 
After having had this great treasure won for us, we too have 
to say: 


Then began J to dream a marvellous dream, 
That I was in a wilderness, wist I never where. 


In that pass, modern man has begun clearly to seek a 
master, a master to whom he can dedicate the freedom that is 
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too much for him. The bloody experiment of dedicating it 
to Duce and Fuehrer is already as good as dead, although 
when this is written, very far from being buried. And the 
same form of the church which once took over men’s liberties 
when Christians no longer knew how to use them, is not dead. 
The political and religious need which in the twentieth cen- 
tury drove men into dictators’ arms is still no less than it was. 

And until great societies, both religious and political, can 
combine these two rights, the right to liberty and the right to 
social control, combine them in such exquisite fashion as to 
make a nurturing ground for free personalities—until that 
time the hard-won battle for freedom will have been a Pyr- 
rhic victory, the victor being exhausted by his conquest. 

The quest for a church or churches whose inner constitu- 
tional nature is adequate to balance these two rights, to liberty, 
and yet to spiritual-social control of liberated men, that quest 
must be seen now as being even more important than the search 
for democratic political forms of social life, imperative as the 
latter are. For any Plowman now can tell you that “‘something 
is wrong," and if it is to be “fixed,” it must be done in the 
realm of men's spirits. 

To that end the church was born. And under God, to that 
end she will attain. For the church is “given” in history, con- 
tinuous until now, and never to end. But of what kind? That 
is not told us. We must answer. Yet it confronts us, this Body 
of Christ, we say and truly; a Body not the same before its 
death as after its rising again. And as that Body is prolonged 
into history, perhaps it must forever be dying in order that 
it may rise again from the tomb where it had to be laid before 
Easter could come. 


CHANNELS BETWEEN GOD AND MAN 


Both Judaism and Christianity have certain “channels” 
between God and man, which serve to re-present the already 
received revelation of God to succeeding generations, to 
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mediate the grace of God to persons, and to open the way for 
personal communion between the soul and God. In Judaism the 
Torah, symbolical acts such as the Passover, and prayer, have 
such a role. In Christianity the Word, the Sacraments, and 
prayer, are “means of grace.” In both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity the course of the religion is deeply affected according 
as one or the other of these, or any of them in combination, 
have been used as centers of teaching. 

As for Judaism, we need not repeat the details given earlier, 
except to say that the inner necessities of that religion led to 
a unique education in which the Torah was taught in the 
synagogue and in schools designed for that purpose; and that 
the symbolic acts were used especially in the family. 

The development in Christianity differed greatly from that 
in Judaism. As for the written Word, the details previously 
presented may be summarized in this manner. Generally 
speaking the Scripture was used for the purpose of instructing 
adult catechumens, but Scripture was by no means the only 
content used in that instruction; and the “tradition” as “the 
rule of faith” took precedence over the Scripture in the sense 
that "the tradition" or creed was the basis for interpreting the 
Scripture. When adult catechumens ceased to be part of the 
congregations, the use of Scripture for purposes of instruction 
ended, except as it survived in the lections, which of course 
were in Greek or Latin and not in the vernacular. 

This being the general direction taken, certain possible 
uses of Scripture in teaching either were begun and then 
dropped, or were never undertaken at all prior to the Refor- 
mation. 

For one thing, the Bible was not made the subject of pains- 
taking study in higher education in Christianity as it was in 
Judaism. The catechetical schools began laying the basis for 
such advanced study and teaching, but as shown this develop- 
ment in Christianity was cut short. In the medieval universi- 
ties the Bible was not taught in the Arts faculty; Luther, for 
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example, was a Master of Arts, or as we should now say a 
*Ph.D.," when he “‘discovered” the Bible at Erfurt.? 

This is not equivalent to saying that ancient and medieval 
theological writers were ignorant of the Bible. Quite the con- 
trary is true, as even a casual reading shows. But their use 
of it is colored by two common presuppositions. One is that 
a Bible passage has several senses, such as the literal, the 
moral, and the spiritual; and the latter of these is often of far 
greater interest to a writer than either of the others. Eckhart 
strikes a common note when, in preaching on the text “Honor 
thy father and mother," he says: 


In its literal sense this does mean father and mother. We are 
to honor them and all who have spiritual power, as well as 
those from whom you get your living. Thus one can wade 
here and there and touch bottom but get little out of it.' 


| 


The other presupposition was that one is fairly entitled to 
get out of a text any meaning which its words can be made to 
yield, without regard to the context. There were of course a 
few great commentators on Scripture in earlier Christianity; 
but in the main there was no inierest in discovering what a 
Biblical writer meant to say, any more than there was an 
interest in understanding the surrounding natural world which 
produced bread for the body. 

Again, the church did not concern itself with Biblical in- 
struction for the congregations, from approximately the time 
of Gregory the Great until the Reformation. There were ex- 
ceptions as we have already said in speaking of preaching. 
But honest instruction in the meaning of the Bible, during the 
medieval centuries, was excessively rare. In consequence there 
was almost complete loss of Jesus Christ as a true man, and 
of his teaching just as it stands, making so basic a charter of 
liberty within the Kingdom of God. These were overshadowed 
in the common mind by a distant, awe-inspiring Figure, so re- 
mote from men that he must be approached through his 
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spiritual courtiers, One whose sacrifice could never be re- 
enacted enough to satisfy piety, yet One who, himself, was 
all but unknown “while they communed together”; for in 
these men even more than on the road to Emmaus, “their eyes 
were holden that they should not know him,” for all that he 
was so prominent before their eyes on altar and cross. 

There was even more nearly a total extinction of all those 
other elements in the New Testament which had trumpeted 
the soul’s inalienable freedom under God; and so with those 
still more ancient prophets who had said so much in God’s 
name concerning man’s injustice to man, and the unholy 
capacity of religion to keep men away from God. It was not 
so much that these documentary charters of liberty were 
whisked away from the laity by force, although there are 
accounts enough of that, too. But the real treason was done in 
a deadlier manner than that. The written Word lay there in full 
sight in the church and the monastery, or at least a part of 
it did; lay there to be read by the hour with great homage, but 
locked up in a strange tongue, and entombed in reverent 
traditional misinterpretation. 

And the church did not interest itself in teaching children. 
We have already pointed out exceptions to this statement, such 
as these: some early Christian writers speak specifically of 
the need and urge the practice; children dedicated to monastic 
or clerical life received some instruction; “outer” schools 
taught a few; and elementary and grammar schools come into 
view in the later middle ages. But in none of these, unless it 
is the first, are we clearly dealing with instruction in Scrip- 
ture. In the entire fourteen centuries of the church now being 
considered, there was nothing even remotely comparable to 
the Jewish school for boys where the Bible, and unmistakably 
the Bible as such, was taught. 

Such facts are peculiarly difficult for Protestants to under- 
stand. Accustomed as we are to equate Christian education 
with Biblical instruction, when we do not fiud the latter we 
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conclude there was no Christian education. The material pre- 
sented in previous chapters should show how far from true 
such a judgment is. Perhaps it is even more difficult for a 
Protestant to evaluate objectively the results of so long-pre- 
vailing an unfamiliarity with Biblical revelation. Probably 
the least disputable basis for conclusions is found in the 
proposition that medieval Christianity and the medieval 
church are, to a large degree, the result. In proportion as one 
admires that result, he will have the firmer ground for urging 
that the teaching of the Bible is not a momentous matter. 

We readily admit this is circular reasoning in this sense: 
we have first maintained that an existing form of Christianity 
will become responsible for its own particular form of edu- 
cation, and now we are saying that the education produces 
a particular form of Christianity. This is nothing more than 
a recognition of the interaction between Christianity and edu- 
cation. The religion produces the education, the education 
then produces more of its own kind in religion, whether it is 
a case of institutional forms or of persons. Once a tangent is 
taken in the course of historical development, veering off de- 
cisively in a certain direction, then along that tangential line 
a new cumulative process begins and continues, not checked 
by sufficient corrective factors within itself, but piling up more 
and more results of a kind peculiar to itself until at last the 
unwieldy product collapses in some manner by its own weight. 
In this particular instance the tangent or veer starts when 
faith becomes loyalty to a credal tradition which is first used 
as an apparently inevitable “rule” for interpreting Scripture, 
then becomes an end in itself to be believed, and finally makes 
Scripture quite unnecessary. In this manner the tradition feeds 
upon itself and becomes incapable of being thoroughly puri- 
fied from within. 

Inasmuch as questions of teaching Scripture are involved 
if this veer is to be prevented, it is necessary to add imme- 
diately that the educational and spiritual problems arising 
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from the attempt to teach the Bible are almost inconceivably 
great. They are great, that is, if on the one hand we desire 
to avoid the orthodox Jewish worship of the letter, and if on 
the other hand we also wish to avoid the blind use of suppos- 
edly “‘good educational principles” drawn from heaven knows 
what sources. Unhappily, the experience of the church during 
these fourteen hundred years has no light on such questions, 
as far as the teaching of children is concerned. One must go 
beyond the limits of these centuries and into Protestantism in 
search of relevant data. 

But if the use of the Bible was thus limited in the church, 
how can it be said, as we have so many times insisted is 
true, that the Gospel as taught had a major part to play in 
bringing about a new release into liberty? The two things are 
not inconsistent, as far as the events of history are concerned. 
For as we have so often pointed out, the Gospel, in the New 
Testament sense of heralded facts concerning Christ, was 
carried down in the church century after century as the core 
of the tradition, stated in the creeds and celebrated in constant 
worship. So the assertion was unceasingly made, whether in 
primitive Kerugma or ancient and medieval creeds, that Jesus 
Christ, sent of God, Son of God, died and rose again for us 
men and for our salvation. As shown in the previous chapter, 
the intellectual problems raised by the developing cult and 
theology had the result of arraying reason against authority, 
never permitting the nature of the Gospel of the death and 
resurrection of Christ to go unstudied. And each time author- 
ity unmistakably blocked off a doctrine as being no longer 
open to examination by reason, added fuel for the eventual 
revolt was stored up. 

Concerning the Sacraments enough has been said to suggest 
steps in the long process whereby dogma replaced reality, 
symbol replaced dogma, then symbol hardened into reality 
asserted to stand in its own right, and finally helped to re- 
create the demand for reality, both through logic and through 
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mysticism. This is as truly a part of the long-term account 
of the personal effects of the teaching given, as any that 
could be cited. 

But the chief point to be observed here is that, from say 
450 until the Reformation, Christian education is colored at 
virtually every point by the emphasis laid on sacramental 
conceptions of the grace of God. However great the values 
that can be claimed, and they are great," the full story is seen 
only when it is also asked, What did this conception of grace 
eliminate from education, and thereby eliminate from per- 
sonal and social life? Again we suggest that the middle ages 
themselves, as they were, contain the materials for the answer: 
clergy and people indelibly religious, profoundly reverent in 
many respects, dependent on priests for safety now and for 
destiny hereafter, often rebellious, knowing they were en- 
slaved, but profoundly ignorant of those simple Christian 
conceptions that would set them free, and therefore increas- 
ingly ready to turn and rend the religious thing that bore 
them down. 

The Word, the Sacraments, and then Prayer. Here we come 
into what is, in many respects, a different country. Men have: 
fought over the Word and the Sacraments, but far less so over 
Prayer. There have been vagaries concerning prayer, but have 
they ever been as great as with the other two? There have been 
common theories and practices of prayer which have been far 
more radically heretical than those concerning the Word or 
the Sacraments, but whatever the reason they have largely 
gone unchallenged. And prayer, being the soul's own speech 
or thought directed to the Almighty, has been the one com- 
pletely inviolable place in his religion, where a man could 
say or think what he was willing to say and think in God's 
presence, his own conscience and that alone being the deter- 
miner. 

In the primitive church there are hints of formal prayer in 
public worship, taken over perhaps from Judaism. But the 
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tenor of the documents suggests that prayer during public 
worship was a free transaction in which the language of the 
heart was expressed as a man’s bent and his hungers might 
lead him to do, praying “in the Spirit." And so with private 
prayer. 

As soon as we catch sight of the documents known as Church 
Orders, prayer in the public service of worship has at least 
begun to be suggested, and is beginning to be put in the very 
words that are to be used. Thus, commencing no one can 
definitely say how early, we have the first-fruits of Christian 
thinking concerning the soul’s manner of speech in its com- 
munion with God. 

Here the line of prayer begins to branch. On the one hand 
a rich body of literature grows up, in which devotion is ex- 
pressed both for public worship and private prayer. Its very 
aptness makes it permanent. It grows too luxuriant, is pruned 
back, and lives on through political and religious revolutions. 
Becoming a part of the common heritage, it teaches succeeding 
generations how to pray. 

But one in whom genuine devotion is kindled, longs to ex- 
plore mentally his own relation to God. So, on the other hand, 
private practices of mysticism grow up and flourish. There is 
careful teaching as to methods which have value, and those 
which are useless or hampering. Mysticism becomes a kind 
of science standing in its own right, treating of the soul’s 
journey to and relation with God.’ This mysticism leads often 
to selfish seclusion in the enjoyment of God. But seeing only 
that much is failing rather completely to see its function at 
all. For mysticism furnishes a foundation for the most com- 
plete sense of independence in human relations which seems 
possible to man. Almost invariably it makes up some part of 
the personal equipment and experience of those religious 
men and women who have set themselves to blow apart the 
institutionalized shell of religion or politics, and have turned 
the world upside down, not out of love for destroying, but 
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out of a passion for the Kingship of God, that God whom they 
know as a man knows a friend. 

But to return to the recorded utterances of private and 
public devotion. No treasury of the church, unless it be the 
hymns, is more richly furnished than this one is. No line of 
spiritual continuity is more authentic. With the minimum of 
change this recorded speech of the soul in the presence of God 
stands ready to voice the needs and aspirations of all sorts and 
conditions of men, in any time, in any communion of Chris- 
tians. This evidence of authentic spiritual succession has cer- 
tainly not been overlooked, but it may fairly be asked whether 
even yet it has received its full dues as constituting a fact of 
spiritual kinship, being as near to the heart of common Chris- 
tianity as we have yet come. 

For if one stands in the Presence and speaks in humility 
of soul, in honesty of mind, and in chastity of tongue, he must 
leave behind him whatever non-essentials may be in his 
philosophy and his theology. He will say what such a man 
is willing to say before God, perhaps in words that garner up 
a lifetime of striving and pondering. 


Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly to be praised. Thou 
hast formed us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless until 
they rest in Thee. What then art Thou, O my God—what, I 
ask, but the Lord God? Most high, most excellent, most potent, 
most omnipotent; most piteous and most just; most hidden 
and most near, most beauteous and most strong, stable, yet 
contained of none; unchangeable, yet changing all things; 
never new, never old; making all things new, yet bringing old 
age upon the proud and they know it not; always working, yet 
ever at rest; gathering, yet needing nothing; sustaining, per- 
vading, and protecting; creating, nourishing, and developing; 
seeking, and yet possessing all things. Yet, O my God, my 
life, my holy joy, what is this that I have said? And what 
saith any man when he speaks of Thee? Yet woe to them that 
keep silence, seeing that even they who say most are as the 
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dumb. Cramped is the dwelling of my soul; do Thou expand 
it, that Thou mayest enter in.”° 


This heritage, with its better and its worse, belongs to all 
Christians to treat as we will. As for us Protestants, eager to 
correct the glaring defects of the Roman Church, and passion- 
ately resolved that its tyranny shall never settle down upon 
all mankind again, we yet have left a large part of the edu- 
cational field untilled. This much of our heritage we have 
abused, and we know it now. More ready to profit by our 
own fallibilities, as well as those of the Church which was 
our mother, we are now of a mind to start afresh, desirous 
both of keeping our continuity with the past and of creating 
a better education in the future. The parent spring of this 
better education must lie, not in little techniques, but deep 
in the Christian’s experience of God. As that is renewed, so 
can education be renewed. But as for the education itself, we 
can learn much from the long past as we live out into to- 
morrow. 
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ANF—Anite-Nicene Fathers, Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers down to A.D. 325, edited by A. Roberts and J. Donald- 
son. 8 volumes and Index (Buffalo, Christian Literature Pub- 
lishing Co., 1885-1887). 

HERE—Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by James 
Hastings. 12 volumes and Index (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1908-1927). 

MPG—Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, edited by J. P. 
Migne. 154 volumes (Paris, 1857-1866). 
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CHAPTER II 


1 Sukenik, E. L., Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece, 
p. 35 (London, 1935). 

? One may speak of “Hebrews” in referring to the period before 
the exile; and of “Jews” or “the religion of Judaism,” or simply 
“Judaism,” thereafter. 

* For further studies, see, for example, Lods, A., Israel from its 
Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth Century (London, 1932) ; 
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Oesterly, W. O. E., and Robinson, T. H., Hebrew Religion, Its Origin 
and Development (New York, 1930) ; Peters, J. P., The Religion of 
the Hebrews (Boston, 1914); and Guillaume, A., Prophecy and 
Divination among the Hebrews and Other Semites (London, 1938). 

* Genesis 31: 19, 30, 35. 

5I Samuel 19: 13-16. 

* Lods, op. cit., p. 298. 

* W. R. Arnold, in Ephod and Ark, p. 131f. (Cambridge, 1917), 
maintains that the ark and not the ephod was the instrument of 
divination. If this is regarded as more probable, the chief point still 
is not affected. 

* Compare Luke 1:11, 13; John 11:51, 18:14; similarly in 
Josephus Antiquities XIII, viii, 7, regarding Hyrcanus. 

? II Chronicles 17: 7-9. 

10 Deuteronomy 31: 9-12. 

11 Jeremiah 2:8; compare also 18:8. 

12 Malachi 2: 7. 

13 Deuteronomy 17: 9-12. 

14 Hosea 4: 12. 

15 [ Samuel 14: 8f.; II Kings 20: 32, 33. 

16 Compare Saul's plight in this respect, I Samuel 29. 

11 I Kings 18: 19, 28, 29. 

15[ Samuel 10. 

1? [T Kings 4: 38-42. 

2° JI Kings 6:1-7. 

21 Ibid. 

22? Compare the “sons of the singers,” Nehemiah 12: 27, 28. 

23] Samuel 10: 6-10. 

247 Samuel 10: 11, 12. 

25 [T Kings 2: 23. Later the rabbis shrank from this passage, and 
taught that Elisha fell sick “because he stirred up the bears against 
the children”! Sotah 47a; Baba Meziah 87a. (See Note 20 under 
Chapter III, on the citation of Talmudic literature.) 

?e [I Kings 4:32. 

27 [4 Kings 13 7: 

25 |o ings 5:5, to. 

?9 JT Kings 13:14. 

$5 II Kings. 13: 73 

51 Compare II Kings 4: 23. 

3? Finkelstein, L., “The Origin of the Synagogue,” Proceedings 
of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 1928-30, pp. 49-59. 

88 Ecclesiasticus 36: 26. 
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3$ Psalm 127:3. 

3*5 Psalm 128:3, 4. 

86 E.g., Genesis 30: 15. 

87 As Exodus 20: 12; Leviticus 19: 3; Deuteronomy 5:16; 27:16; 
Proverbs 1:8, 9; 6:20-22; 15:5; 19:26; 20:20; 28: 24; 30:17; 
Malachi 1: 6. 

88 Exodus 21:15, 17; Leviticus 20:9; Deuteronomy 21:18-21; 
27: 16. 

8° Cf. Maynard, J. A., A Survey of Hebrew Education, pp. 20-21 
(Milwaukee, 1924). 

40 Palestinian Talmud, Peah I, 1; Babylonian Talmud, Kiddushin 
29a. 

4 Deuteronomy 21: 18-21; Leviticus 25: 44; see also Finkelstein, 
A., The Pharisees, the Sociological Background of their Faith, Y, p. 
268 (Philadelphia, 1938). 

42 Genesis 18: 19. 

*3 For example, Proverbs 22: 15; 23:13, 14; 29:15, 17; Ecclesi- 
asticus 30: 1-13. 

4t These books in their present form may belong in the Jewish 
rather than the Hebrew period; but much in the “codes” is far older; 
for example, see Peritz, I. J., Old Testament History, p. 88f. (New 
York, 1915). 

*5 [saiah 38:19. 

46 Compare Deuteronomy 4:9, 10; Exodus 10: 2. 

47 See Psalm 78: 2-7. 

48 Compare Deuteronomy 11: 8-21. 

49 Proverbs 4: 13. 

5° Kiddushin 29a. 

51 Sotah 22a. 

5? Some of the household rites may have been transformations 
of customs so old that their origins are lost in antiquity; see, e.g., 
Hooke, S. H., The Origins of Early Semitic Ritual (London, 1938). 
In Myth and Ritual, edited by D. C. Simpson (Oxford, 1933), eight 
essays offer a comparison of ritual in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, 
Canaan, and among the Hebrews. R. Dussaud, in Les Origines 
Cananéennes du Sacrifice Israelite (Paris, 1921), maintained 
Canaanite influence, but sought similarities with Carthaginian ritual. 

exogus)12:20,/ 215 13:8: 

54 Exodus 13: 14. 

55 Joshua 4:6, 21. 

56In the next chapter it will be seen that the conflict between 
Pharisees and Sadducees also touched ritual; and thus essentially 
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the same situation as described here, continued at least into New 
Testament times. 

5t Puke:1:59::2:2L. 

58 Luke 2: 24. 

5? Genesis 21:8; I Samuel 1: 22-25. 

*? Numbers 38: 40; Deuteronomy 22: 12. 

61 Exodus 13:1-10; 13:11-16; Deuteronomy 6:4-9; 13:13-21. 

*? Exodus 13:9, 16; Deuteronomy 6:8; 11:18. 

e Deuteronomy 6:4-9; 11: 13-21. 

64 Aboth V, 21. 

$5 Accounts of the household ceremonies, especially as developed 
in the later history of the Jews, are given in such books as Rosenau, 
W., Jewish Ceremonies and Customs (Baltimore, 1903) ; Dembitz, 
L. N., Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home (Philadelphia, 1898) ; 
Schechter, S., Studies in Judaism, First Series (London, 1896); 
Edersheim, A., Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ 
(London, 1876) ; Oesterley, W. O. E., and Box, G. H., The Religion 
and Worship of the Synagogue (New York, 1907); Schauss, H., 
The Jewish Festivals from the Beginnings to our Present Dav, trans- 
lated by S. Jaffe (Cincinnati, 1938) ; Idelsohn, A. Z., Jewish Liturgy 
and its Development (New York, 1932). 

eê Ezekiel 20: 12, 20. 

87 The lamp is mentioned in Shabbath II, 1; the prayers are fore- 
shadowed in Berakhoth VI, 1. As these are in the Mishnah, they must 
have existed before about A.D. 190. 

68 The modern ritual may be seen in the prayer books, especially 
Authorized Daily Prayer Book (London, 1900). 

69 Exodus 12: 1-28. 

7 Leviticus 23: 42. 

11 Nehemiah 8. 

72 Deuteronomy 31: 9-13. 

78 Antiquities IV, viii, 12. 

7^* Exodus 23:16; 34: 22. 

75 John 10: 22. 

76] Maccabees 4: 59. 


CHAPTER III 


! Proverbs 1:8; 3:1. 
2 Proverbs 13: 14. 
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* Psalm 78:1. 

*Tsaiah 30:9; Jeremiah 8: 8. 

5Tsaiah 42:21, 24; Jeremiah 9:12, 13. 

$ Exodus 18: 13-16. 

7 Deuteronomy 17:8-12. Compare also I Samuel 30: 21-25, 
where a decision of David becomes a statute. 

5 Rabbi M. Güdeman insists that Torah always means “Lehre” 
(teaching), and asserts that there is not a passage in the Pentateuch 
or anywhere in the Old Testament where “Torah” must be translated 
by “Gesetz” (law). Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Unterrichts 
und der Erziehung bei den deutschen Juden, p. iii, iv (Berlin, 1891). 

? Exodus 20: 1-17; Deuteronomy 5:6-21. 

10 Exodus 34: 10-26. 

11 Deuteronomy 27: 15-26. 

12 Exodus 20: 22 to 23: 19. 

18 Exodus 24:4, 7. 

14 Chapters 17 to 26. 

15 JI Kings, chapters 22, 23. 

IIERE, Al. op. 565. 

17 Nehemiah, chapters 8-10. 

18 The traditional date for the end of the Babylonian Gaonate is 
A.D. 1038. Discovery of Genizah manuscripts, however, shows that 
the period lasted until the end of the thirteenth ceniury in the Orient; 
Mann, J., Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, I, p. 
202 f. (Cincinnati, 1931). 

19 Schechter, S., Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (New York, 
1909), has a useful chapter on “The ‘Law.’ ” 

20 Sanhedrin 99a. 

Note on Citation of Talmudic Literature. In citing the Talmud 
it is customary to use the name of the “tractate” first; when the ma- 
terial is in the Mishnah, the name of the tractate is followed by Roman 
numerals indicating the “chapter” and Arabic numerals indicating 
the “section”; thus: Berakhoth II, 1. When the material is not from 
the Mishnah but from the “Gemara” or discussions of the Mishnah, 
the citation gives the fclio numbers which are preserved in all first- 
rate translations; thus: Sanhedrin 99a, as just cited. Unless otherwise 
indicated, a reference is to the Babylonian Talmud. There is an almost 
endless number of translations of some parts of the Talmud, but 
translations of the total are not so numerous. Rodkinson’s English 
translation is said by Jewish scholars to be worthless and a pitfall. 
The quotations in this volume from the Babylonian Talmud usually 
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are taken from the English translation under the editorship of Rabbi 
Dr. I. Epstein, published in 24 volumes by the Soncino Press of 
London, 1935-1938. Regrettably this translation does not yet include 
all of the Babylonian Talmud. Quotations from parts of it which are 
not in the Soncino Press edition have usually been made from Gold- 
schmidt's German translation. Herbert Danby's English translation 
of the Mishnah (London, Oxford University Press, 1933), is a con- 
venient one-volume work when reference to the Mishnah alone is 
desired. The Palestinian, or “Jerusalem,” Talmud has not been trans- 
lated into English. The quotations in this volume from the Palestinian 
Talmud are made from the French translation of Schwab. Where this 
Talmud is cited it is customary to note that fact in order to distinguish 
from the Babylonian Talmud; thus: Palestinian Talmud, Peah I, 1. 
The works known under the general name of Midrash Rabba have 
been translated into English in 10 volumes under the editorship of 
H. Freedman and M. Simon, and published by the Soncino Press of 
London, in 1939. The longer quotations in this volume from the 
Midrash are taken from that translation. 

21 Ecclesiastes 12 : 13. 

?? For example, Ecclesiasticus 15: 1; 19: 20; 21:11; but especially 
chapter 24 where Wisdom is praised in verses 1—22, then'in verse 23: 
“All these things are the book of the covenant of God Most High, the 
Law which Moses commanded." 

23 De opificio mundi, I. 

24 E.g., Wisdom of Solomon 6: 18; 6:22; 8:2; 9:4. 

25 Jubilees 3:1-13. 

28 Jubilees 6: 18. 

27 Midrash Genesis Rabba 1, on Genesis 1: 1. 

*8 Midrash Genesis Rabba VIII, on Genesis 1:26; similarly in 
Midrash Leviticus Rabba XIX, on Leviticus 15: 25. 

29 Pirke de R. Eliezer II, also XI. 

8° Aboth de R. Nathan XXXI. 

31 Midrash Leviticus Rabba XIX, on Leviticus 15:25. Cf. Jesus’ 
saying, Matthew 5: 18. 

*? Palestinian Talmud, Peah I, 1, Gemara. 

33 Isaiah, chapters 30, 31; Jeremiah, chapter 37. 

84 Schürer, E., History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ, 2d revised edition; translated by S. Taylor and P. Christie. 
Second Division, II, p. 223 (Edinburgh, 1885). 
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